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CHAPTER I. 

THE WAY OP THE WORLD. 

*^ In short, I firmly du believe 
In humbug generally ; 
For it's a thing that I perceive 
To hev a solid vally. 

"This heth my faithful shepherd been, 
In pasturs sweet hath led me, 
An' this'll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me." 

BiQLOW Pafebs. 

While Ealph Esdaile was madly hurrying over 
mountain paths, his brother was bravely fighting j^hia 
life-battle. About this time, he might have been found 
in his studio, surrounded with piles of envelopes and 
circulars which, with the aid of his ever-ready friend, 
Frank Jolly, he was addressing to my Lord White, and 
Philip Black, Esq.; to Mr. Cabbage, greengrocer; 
TOL. II. ^ ^ B 
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Mr. Soudiongj tea-dealer; and to kimdreds of other 
individuals occupying every step of the gieat social 
ladder. 

Frederick Esdaile was then endeavouring to obtain a 
lectureship of chemistry in one of the royal, princely, 
or otherwise noble institutions of science. Great Gun 
Street ; and these were his forms of a^Beation for the 
office. 

« I teU you what, Fred," said Frank Jolly, « it is of 
no earthly use for you to send these letters, unless you 
mean to go and make personal attacks upon every one 
who has the right of voting. There are lots of them, I 
dare say, who can't read, and there are many more who 
won't, and each of the other six candidates has seen 
them all, and thus saved them the trouble of putting on 
their spectacles. Besides this, each candidate has told 
the voters that he is better than all the other six put 
together, and has doubtless hired a carriage and pair, 
with two flunkeys for the day, to coach him round, and 
produce a moral efiect upon the simpletons." 

" If I had clearly understood beforehand the way in 
which these things are managed, I would never have 
wasted time in carrying the attempt so fer," replied 
Esdaile ; '' it is most absurd to think that my qualifi- 
cations for such a post are to be estimated by men who 
don't know a chemical symbol from a telescope; and by 
noble lords, who condescendingly pat science on the 
back, as if it were a clever fencer,, trotted out for them 
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to superintend the finishing education of its paces^ and 
express lordly satisfaction at its breaking-in/* 

" Absurd enough it is," replied Jolly, encouragingly, 
"but it can't be helped. I hope you have scraped 
together a heap of testimonials, each of them saying 
that you are the most extraordinarily clever fellow in 
Christendom, and that the institution will be held up to 
the everlasting scorn of the scientific stars, if it fails to 
number among its ranks so distinguished— — '* 

" Tut, tut," rejoined Esdaile. " I have done nothing 
of the kind ; I have obtained a few honest statements 
of what I have already done for the advance of chemical 
science, and of the good opinion of men very well able to 
judge of my qualifications ; but as for gathering together 
a heap of empty, high-sounding eulogiums, I have not 
done it, nor will I condescend to do it." 

" Then, my dear fellow, you may just as well shut 
up the attempt at once," said Jolly, throwing down the 
envelope he was addressing to the Eight Hon. tlie Earl 
of Nothing ; " and we will make some good use of these 
papers, by rolling them into pipe-lights." 

" I don't agree with you at all," replied Esdaile. " I 
know that many people are extremely stupid, but I do not 
believe, that all are so utterly lost to common sense as to 
be gulled by a number of testimonials that carry upon 
their very face the stamp of exaggeration and falsehood," 

" My dear Esdaile," said Frank, in a remonstrant, 
pitying, and instructive tone ; " you, I believe, can form 

b2 
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no idea of the ntter and unlimited gullibility of people 
generally. I have heard to-day that Jacobus Benzar 
mide, Ph.D., is by far the most likely candidate to suc- 
ceed, and I will read you a specimen of the testimonials 
which axe getting him votes by the hundred. Listen : 
-r-*From Septimus Coelus, Ph.D. Professor of Philo- 
sophy (natural and unnatural), University of Ganse- 
Btall,' — where it is said Jacobus studied. This is the 
kind of thing : — ' I have the infinite pleasure of bearing 
my testimony to the profound learning, analytic and 
synthetic genius, philosophic spirit, logical caution, and 
universal capability of Dr. Jacobus Benzamide. His 
theoretical and practical acquaintance with the whole 
range of chemical science is of so extended and intense 
a character and degree, that it cannot fail to place him 
in proud pre-eminence over those with whom he may 
compete, nor to render him the most desirable teacher 
which this or any other institution could obtain. There 
is not that microscopically visible spot in the vast fields 
of natural science which his industry has not explored, 
and upon which his genius has not shed floods of 
unexpected and, before, unimagined light. Holdingj as 
the constituents of this institution do, the true interests 
of those pupils who may be placed within its walls, as 
their most laudable ambition, they will consult and 
determine the happiest results by the election of Dr. 
Jacobus Benzamide, . And not only so, but by placing 
this distinguished savant in a post of such great utility 
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and influence, they will, in conferring inconceivable 
benefit npon humanity at large, reflect the greatest 
credit upon themselves.' " 

" That will do, Frank," interposed Esdaile, " you are 
always trying some practical joke ; but I know you too 
well to be taken in this time." 

" Here is the printed copy, read it yourself, my boy," 
said Frank, handing him a small volume of Dr. Benzsr 
mide*s ante-cadaveric memoirs ; " and not only read, but 
mark, learn, inwardly digest, and bring forth fruit to 
your own praise and glory." 

Esdaile took the volume, cast his eyes over it for a 
few minutes, and then threw it down with disgust, 
saying, " This is monstrous ! monstrous I I don't mean 
merely that ' seventh heaven' man's laudation, but there 
are others equally absurd from some of our own first-rate 
men of science, men who are capable of judging wisely, 
and who must know better; yet they speak in terms which 
would require some qualification if applied to either 
Faraday or Liebig. They must have done it, either 
without knowing the man, or with the knowledge of his 
ignorance, and in either case, it is monstrous. I know 
this Jacobus ; we have worked together, Frank ; and 1 
honestly tell you that Dr. Benzamide could no more give 
you an intelligible account of any one chemical law than 
I could demonstrate the physical geography of Georgium 
Sidus : and, as for his practical acquaintance with the 
art, he never could conduct an analysis without being 
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prompted at every step, and rarely without smashing his 
apparatus in the middle. He is a clumsy, ignorant, and 
stupid fellow ; but nevertheless he has a good address, 
has no particular regard for truth, and might impress a 
good many people by his waistcoats which, I remember, 
were perfection in their way. But that is not all, the thing 
that vexes me most, is to see the names of many down- 
right good men affixed to testimonials which laud and 
magnify this Dr. Benzamide, and urge his claims with 
all the weight of their authority and position, acquired 
in other than scientific circles, they themselves knowing 
no more of chemistry than I do of shoe-making." 

** But that is common enough," said Frank, " people 
generally think that if A. B. is a good lawyer, or a good 
parson, and especially^^if he is a clever physician, or a 
first-rate surgeon, he must know lots of science, and of 
everything else ; and, if one of the Doctors Great-name 
happens to have cured their grandmother of a bad sore 
throat, after she had tried port-wine gargle for a week 
and made it worse, they] would take his opinion upon 
any mortal question from the cooking of a herring to the 
making of their last will and testament." 

" Tes, I know it is so," replied Esdaile, and — " but 
here Frederick's^intended diatribe was broken short off by 
the entrance of Benson Maberly and Dr. Claudius Sharp- 
stone, the latter looking more than usually important. 

" Why, Claude, it makes my back ache to look at 
you," said Frank, straightening himself painfully in his 
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chair, as if twinged by a faithful lumbago; " I do wish 
you would put off that top-coat of importance, and 
leave it down stairs, together with that atmosphere of 
business you bring with you. It is fearful ! Do open 
the window, or take off your braces, or do something to 
relieve us;" and Frank Jolly threw himself back into 
his chair, as if exhausted with the outward and visible 
signs of Dr. Shaxpstone's efforts. 

" You are getting on well, I hope, Esdaile," said 
Glaude, taking up one of Frederick's letters of address ; 
" but, my dear fellow, you have not said half enough 
about yourself, and you ought to have at least five times 
as many testimonials ! '' 

"That is just what I tell him," interposed Frank, 
" Fred's application is nothing less than indecently and 
outrageously modest. It will shock all the proprieties 
of society. Esdaile, my dear fellow, do listen to reason 
for once : let Claude write an address for you, and let 
it be of proper dimensions ; and let me write some tes- 
timonials, and insert some names for them." 

"Tou mttst get some more," urged Dr. Sharpstone, 
" it is the way the thing is always done, although every- 
body knows that the testimonials are worth nothing, and 
that they mean nothing." 

" If so, why have them at all ? of what use are they ? " 
asked Esdaile. 

♦* Why, they flatter the voters, that is their only use, " 
said Claude. "It is a fine opportunity for a green- 
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grocer to feel grand when he is asked a favour by a 
gentleman : and it is a fine opportunity for a noble lord 
to confer his gracious smile. Testimonials have nothing 
to do with the candidate's ability: your constituents 
look upon them as so many appeals to their patronage 
and generosity, and in proportion to the length of the 
candidate's tail, and the grace with which he wags it 
in their presence, do they think he appreciates their 
importance. A voter's self-gratification is in proportion 
to the number of applicants for patronage ; your com- 
mittee " 

"My dear fellow, I have no committee," Esdaile 
replied ; " I am not going to waste hours and days of my 
friends' time ; nor will I spend two or three hundred 
pounds in canvassing for an appointment of this kind, 
giving sappers, and buying everybody about me, and 
then chartering fifty cabs to convey reluctant cobblers 
to the poll. No; if I cannot get the appointment upon 
my merits as a scientific man, I will not try to obtain it 
by my merits as an electioneering agent." 

" Then you may just as well give it up at once," 
Claude replied ; " but I called to-day to see if you could 
help me, for just now I am engaged in a somewhat 
similar work with yourself, but fortunately it requires a 
very different kind of canvass. I can only make 
morning calls, and, avoiding all allusion to the election, 
impress myself upon the individuals by general conver- 
sation. Then, I set friends to work at them behind the 
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scenes, and over the wine and walnuts ; but as for any 
thing like openly asking for a vote, it would settle the 
affair against me in a trice. Your uncle, Mr. Penrose, 
knows one of the councillors I think, Fred, so please 
advise him that I am a very desirable man. But, by 
the way, why did not you put up for the Professorship 
of Chemistry in Prince's College, when it was vacant 
some months ago? Tou would have obtained it if 
you had, and you could have helped me now. Why 
did you not ? " 

" Because I would not make my being a churchman 
one of my qualifications for teaching chemistry," replied 
Esdaile ; "and because there were two or three candidates, 
who were no more churchmen than you are, Claude, but 
who had the effrontery to say they were, and get certifi- 
cates to that effect." 

"But you are a churchman, Esdaile," exclaimed 
Benson and Claude in the same breath. 

** I am thankful to say that I am," Frederick replied ; 
"but I entirely disapprove of such limitation as that 
which Prince's College enforces, and I would be no 
party, even in my small way, to its continuance. 
Prince's College is an institution of the Established 
Church, and it is quite right for it to secure churchmen 
as its professors of philosophy, theology, ecclesiastical 
history, and the like : but what churchmanship has to 
do with chemistry I cannot see ; and to enforce an ex- 
pression of conformity as one of the terms of admission 
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to its professorial chair, must limit the capacity of the 
College to obtain the best chemist." 

"To me it appears a very wise restriction," said 
Benson Maberly, " it is important that our educational 
institutions should have a religious character, and should 
be one among many means of strengthening that form 
of established religion which happily exists in our 
country." 

" One thing at a time, if you please, Benson," rejoined 
Frederick ; " the religious character of education is not 
necessarily limited to the forms of our Established 
Church ; but if it were, a test of the kind you mention 
would not accomplish the first object proposed. It is a 
lamentable fact, but it is only too true, that there are 
many aspirants for office who are quite willing to call 
themselves churchmen, when they would not subscribe 
to one in five of the thirty-nine articles ; and Prince's 
College may secure the valuable services, the moral in- 
fluence, and religious teaching of a liar, or of one who 
cannot afford to keep a conscience, while it shuts out 
fifom itself the possibility of obtaining perhaps an abler 
man, who has too much reverence for truth, and too 
much self-respect, to tell or enact a lie for the sake of 
a Professorship, its salary, and its ecUt." 

" This may be true in exceptional instances," replied 
Benson, " but they are exceptional ; and in these days 
of scepticism, it is highly necessary that our church 
should utter its authority in plain and practical words. 
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If our great educational institutions are to be opened to 
teachers of every kind of creed, the Established Church 
will be torn to pieces by a race of young unbelievers, 
always ready to take up with every suspicion of older 
and wiser heads than their own. I feel confident that 
great good is accomplished by this restriction at Prince's 
College, and minor and exceptional instances ought not 
to be taken into account." 

" K you would tell me what good end has been 
accomplished, I shall be obliged/' said Esdaile. 

" The good ends that are accomplished are two-fold," 
Benson replied. " There is, first, the public recognition 
of a religious faith, and of the authority of our Church 
by a great educational institution ; and there is, on the 
other hand, the conferrence of a religious character upon 
the institution, the teacher, the instruction given, and 
the pupils taught." 

^' But, Benson, " rejoined Esdaile, rising from his 
chair, " you surely do not think that religious faith needs 
scientific support I If it had no firmer basis than our 
paltry self-acquired knowledge, it would long since 
have sunk into oblivion. The idea that religious faith 
and feeling, which were bom with man, and which have 
lived through the manifold changes of four thousand 
years, need support from the puny arm of human 
science, as yet but crying in the darkness of its cradled 
infancy, is simply preposterous in the most legitimate 
sense of the word ; while the idea that religion needs 
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or wiU feel gratified by the compliment of science, is 
almost profane. As to your other position, it appears 
to me equally fallacious and ineffectual. I allow that 
the religious education of scientific men is of far higher 
importance than the mere gathering together of dried 
sticks of detail, or the binding of them into bundles 
by withes, which may be either all snapped asunder 
by the strong arms of some scientific Sampson in the 
next generation, or may be en masse burnt as rubbish, 
to inaugurate the dawning of a new era in the history of 
truth. I believe that the true lien of our knowledge, 
the central truth of all our science, is to be found in 
the superhuman wisdom of Divine Revelation; that 
religious faith is the solace of the bewildered natu- 
ralist, Bs he finds great gulfs over which no human 
aid can ferry him ; and that our educational institutions 
should be so constructed as to impart this faith : yet, 
churchman as I am, I protest against the limitation 
of such teaching to those who will say that they sub- 
scribe to our articles and creed. I protest against the 
principle of such restriction, as unworthy of Christian 
England, and of a new and professedly catholic Uni- 
versity, since it is the assumption of an infallibility 
which we cannot sustain ; and I protest against it 
on the practical ground of its complete inefficiency, 
either to secure the churchman, or exclude the sceptic. 
It cuts off from Prince's College the possibility of 
obtaining many an honest man, full of religious faith 
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and feeling, though not cast precisely in onr mould; 
and it places it in danger of obtaining those who love 
place more than truth, who regard themselves more highly 
than their God, and who have greater anxiety for the 
adulation of others than for their own self-respect. If 
the object of such restriction were merely to secure 
churchmanship in the teaching of its professors, the 
means would be found quite inadequate to obtain that 
lesser end ; but it is still less calculated to secure, what 
you, Benson, are so anxious for, the much higher good, 
a religious influence." 

" But would you then," asked Benson, *' pay no 
regard to the character or creed of those who may fill 
professorial chairs in our great educational institutions." 

" Far from it," replied Esdaile, ** you mistake my 
meaning; it is against this formal restriction that I 
argue, because it is quite inadequate to secure uniformity 
of creed or honesty of character. In the choice of a 
teacher, character and creed should be taken into full 
consideration, and should have their proper influence upon 
the election; but Prince's College removes from itself 
much of this discretionary power, by enacting, that no 
one shall be a candidate who does not avow himself 
a churchman at the outset, and that anybody may 
be a candidate who does." 

" It strikes me," interposed Frank Jolly, " that 
Claude feels this, as Ceecum would say, * perthonal, and 
unpleathantly tho ;' for don't you know, Fred, that he 
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is just looking after the office of assistant physician at 
Prince's Hospital?" 

" Yes, I know that," replied Esdaile ; " but the same 
requisition is not made of the hospital officials." 

" I beg your pardon," rejoined Frank, " there is the 
very same rule with regard to them ; and it appears to 
me that to have respectable churchmen, like Claude, is 
far more important for the hospital than for the college ; 
for only fancy what mischief a horrid Dissenter might do, 
in contaminating the minds of good Eoman Catholic 
navvies 1" 

Claude was evidently annoyed at the personal tone 
which the conversation had taken, and did not very well 
know what to say in defence ; but he was soon obliged 
to make some remark, for Esdaile, looking at him with 
arStonishment, exclaimed, — 

" You don't mean to say, Claude, that you have 
declared yourself a member of the Established Church ?" 

" I do, indeed," replied the candidate for office ; 
" and why should I not ? I am as much a member 
of the Established Church as of any other." 

" About as much as you are a member of the swell 
mob," said Frank; " but, my logical friend, I don't see 
why, or upon what grounds, your not being a member of 
the Reform, Parthenon, United Service, or any other 
clubs, makes you a member of the Athenaeum ; neither 
do I see that, because you are not an Irvingite, nor a 
Primitive Methodist, nor a Mormohite, nor a disciple of 
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any creed we have any of us heard of, you are conse- 
quently a churchman." 

" Why, Claude !" exclaimed Esdaile, " I verily be- 
lieve that you would not get further in the Creed than 
the first clause, and scarcely perhaps so far as that, with- 
out coming to a halt : you believe in next to nothing ; 
you look upon the Bible as I do upon the Koran ; you 
think the book of Common Prayer effete, and you 
regard the Church as a mixture of bigotry and super- 
stition, and nothing else. Is it not so ? Have I said 
word more than you have often said yourself?'* 

" You know, Fred," said Frank Jolly, " that Claude 
is a jolly good fellow, and that I wouldn't liurt his feel- 
ings for the world ; but I believe he would say he was 
a Parsee, and would go out early in the morning and 
do a little sun-worshipping, if that was the fashionable 
faith. I don't like you to bully him so hard ; it is not 
at all kind to ask him such unpleasant questions, and it 
is not at all worth while for you to know his answers 
beforehand." 

This was quite true ; Esdaile and Claude had had too 
many battles for either of them to forget the other's 
position. Claude had, perhaps, rather exaggerated than 
understated his almost universal scepticism ; he had 
often charged Frederick with bigotry, and now Frederick 
made the amende honorable. Claude saw that there 
was no chance of escape for him upon the higher ground, 
and so he chose the lower, and asserted that, inasmuch 
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as he was an Englishman, he was a member of the 
Established Church, never having "dissented" there- 
from. Benson Maberly quite concurred in this view of 
the matter, but felt vexed that Esdaile had found close 
at hand so good an illustration of his previous argument. 
Frederick Esdaile urged that Claude had dissented in 
a hundred ways, and that there was no excuse for his 
profession of conformity. '* You can afford to wait, 
Claude: you have abilities which must command re- 
spect; you have powers of work which must in due 
time bring their reward." 

" This all comes," interposed Frank Jolly, with great 
solemnity ; " from you fellows being in such an unneces- 
sary hurry to get things, — to be somebody, — to settle in 
life, and become Paterfamiliases. Now, I am in no hurry 
at all ; I am quite content to be nobody, and if everybody 
will leave me alone, that is just what I shall be. I 
have nothing at all to do, and I find it much more 
pleasant to be idle, and much less fatiguing." 

" But what upon earth are you doing with yourself 
in London?" asked Benson. 

** Keally, my dear fellow," replied Frank, " that is 
very much more than I can tell you. I have been now 
for some years looking at the three learned professions, 
and going a little way into each; but I can't, for the life of 
me, wed either for better or for worse. I don't know how 
to choose between them, and I don't like to seal my fate 
by tossing up. I have eaten some dinners at Lincoln's 
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Inn, I have walked round the wards of St. George's 
Hospital, and I have looked in at the lectures in the 
theological department at King's ; but I don't like the 
idea of either a call to the Bar, a diploma from the 
College of Surgeons, or deacon's orders. Fortunately, 
I am in no hurry to decide. I am quite content with 
* single blessedness,' and my ever-to-be-thankful-for 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum." 

" Frank," said Esdaile, " you are an egregious 
sinner; and if I did not know that you were a good 
deal better than you seem, I would turn you out. But 
as for this Claude " 

" Confound you, Esdaile ; don't, for goodness' sake, 
begin another sermon now," interposed that gentleman. 
" These affairs will not get better in my time or yours, 
so I mean to make the best of them as they are. Good- 
bye. Good luck to you I " 

So saying, Claude and Benson left the rootn, and 
Frederick and Frank Jolly remained for some time in 
silence. At length the latter broke it, by saying, 
" Well, Fred, I believe you are right ; but upon my 
word it is no easy matter for us to find out where we are 
to draw some lines : how far innocent conformity with 
custom extends, and where it ceases ; how far we may 
honestly seek our own ends, and to what extent we 
should sacrifice them to those of others. I am often 
fairly puzzled, and know not what to do, except to 
exclaim with Goethe's Tasso : — 

VOL. II. C 
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" * 0, wenn aus gaten, edlen Henschen nur 
£in allgemein Gtericht bestellt entschiede 
Was sich denn ziemt» anstatt dass jeder glaubt, 
£b Bey anch schicklich was ihm niitzlich ist ! 

" Ton need it not," said Frederick, " our own great 
poet trod firmly where the Grerman trembled : — 

« * This above all — ^To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be fiEdse to any man.' " 

" Do you know anything of Zacharias Bates, Esq., 
F.S.A. ?" asked Frederick, after another pause. Frank 
Jolly had never heard his name. " He is one of the 
managing committee of this institution," continued 
Esdaile, " and I can get no introduction to him. I 
must go and leave my card, and see what I can do ; for 
I hear that he is an influential man." 

Jolly walked with him to the door of Mr. Bates's 
house, in Eussell Square. It was opened by a venerable 
looking butler; Mr. Bates was at home, and Frederick 
was ushered into the hall. While the butler ascended 
the oak staircase, with Frederick's card upon a large 
silver salver of very strange device, an old cuckoo clock, 
one of the oddest-looking pieces of household furni- 
ture that Frederick had ever seen, struck, and cuckooed 
gratingly upon his ear. Around the hall there were 
torsos from the antique, and some very queer old 
glazed engravings of Julius Caesar's landing in Britain ; 
Qf William of Normandy in Pevensey Bay; of the 
Spanish Armada, and other attempts at invasion of our 
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peace : but Frederick's examination of these curiosities 
was cut short by the butler*s exclamation, " Will you 
walk forward, sir ? " 

Frederick followed his guide into the library. As 
soon as he was inside the door, a long velvet dressing- 
gown, surmounted by a smoking-cap of red and blue,, 
and lying, as it seemed, in a huge easy chair, ap* 
peared suddenly endowed with life ; it started up, and 
rushed to meet him with a most curious mode of pro- 
gression, as if it half fell down at every other step, 
and rose to a preternatural height between them; 
some broad silver spectacles dropped upon the floor, two 
hands emerged from the dressing-gown, and, seizing 
upon Frederick's, dragged him across the room ; while 
a voice, husky, and yet good-humoured, shouted, " Coom 
in, sir! coom in! coom in! Now, then, I am glad to 
Bee you. Coom in, sir ! coom in ! " Frederick thought 
that he was coming in ; but the dressing-gown, upon 
which its occupant frequently trod with the foot of 
his longer leg, and in which he as frequently entangled 
the extremity of its shorter companion, pulled him round 
the room, and the voice continued exclaiming, " Coom 
in, sir 1 coom in 1 " until Frederick thought the man 
was either drunk or mad, and decided that he must be 
the latter, from his immediately tumbling down on the 
floor, roaring with laughter, and shouting at the top of 
his voice, "Coom in, sir! coom in!" This accident 
having exposed Mr. Bates's lower extremities, Frederick 

C2 
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observed the remarkable pantaloons and Hessian boots 
that he had never seen but once before, and recognised in 
their wearer his feUow-traveller towards Notown. 

" Look here, * upon this picture and on this,' " said 
Mr. Bates, elevating first his longer and then his shorter 
leg ; " see what a grace/' — ^but Frederick, who thought 
that this strange member of the " Managing Committee " 
must have mistaken him for some boon companion, 
ventured to remark, '^ I think, sir, you have mistaken 
me for some person who has the honour of an older 
acquaintanceship.^^ 

" Not I, not I," said Mr. Bates ; " I know you, sir ; 
I know you. He knows you, does Zachary ; he knows 
your brother, does Zachary, ' and he's a jolly good fellow,' 
after all ; a jolly good fellow, ' which nobody can deny.' 
Da capo. Oh, I wish I could sing! Coom in, sir I 
I know you ; and I know your brother; he knows you 
both, does Zachary." 

This settled the matter in Frederick's mind. He had 
no doubt that Balph had been a jolly good fellow, but he 
entirely disbelieved that Zacharias Bates, Esq. F.S.A. 
had either known his brother, or would have thought 
him good if he had. 

" I do not think, sir," continued Frederick, " that 
my brother has had the honour of your friendship;" 
and Frederick moved towards the door, as if about to 
leave the room. 

" But I tell you he has," shouted Zachary, rushing 
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after him; *'He knows me, does Eoff; and just as if 
I didn't know him. You might as well tell me I don't 
know my own name, Zacharj, as tell me I don't know 
Eoff." 

Frederick now thought that Mr. Bates must have been 
one of his brother's numerous acquaintances ; but it was 
80 strange that he had never heard his name men- 
tioned that he could not fully believe it. " Do you 
mean to say, sir," he asked, " that you were personally 
acquainted with my brother, Ealph Esdaile ? " 

" Why, how should I know him but personally ? 
Bless me, sir, will nobbut an oath convince you that 
I know Eoff? Precious odd notions Boff got in his 
head, sir, but you are more unbelieving nor he was ; 
and he always said you believed all sorts of things, 
like I do. But BofiTs all right here, sir, for all his 
maggots," said Zachary, punching his own right side, 
as if he thought his heart was there, and that there 
was no mistake about its being in the right place. 
" I know you, sir ; your testimonials came here at 
back end of last week; — let me think on, will it be 
Fridah or Saturdah ? No, — ^yes, — it would be Saturdah. 
I thought you must be EofF's learned brother that he 
used to brag of at such a gate ; and now I see you 
are. Why, you are as like him, sir, — as like him — as * I 
to Hercules,' only more so. Sit down, sir ; sit down ; — 
but ' the bell strikes one ; we take no note of time,' but 
by our lunch. Let's have some lunch, sir." 
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Zachary rang the bell, and ordered lunch for two, and 
a bottle of Madeira ; and then, having shoved Frederick 
into an easj chair that was of sufficient dimensions to 
accommodate two or three aldermen at once, "Now, 
then, you have just excited me," said he ; "^I am glad 
to see you ; but tell me how Koff is ; where he is, what 
he's doing, and all that." 

Lunch was soon ready, and after they had discussed it, 
Zachary lighted his long eastern pipe, and sat himself 
down to smoke. Frederick was anxious to discover how 
long Mr. Bates had known his brother, and that gentle- 
man replied, — " I have known him a long time, sir. 
Sad business that at Notown, sir ; but he had nowt to 
do wi't, hadn't Koflf. Nowt i't' world ! He comes to me, 
does Roff, and tells me all about it, he does. He says, 
says he, ' Zachary,' he says, ' I had nowt to do wi't ; 
rascally affair.' ' Honour bright, Roff?' says I. * Honour 
bright I ' says he ; and so I know Roff was as innocent 
as an unhatched chicken. If you don't believe a man, 
you know, sir, when he says ^ honour bright,' it-s just 
a shame to you, sir, and not to him. Besides, I know 
Roff. I know him of old, sir ; and, wild young dare-devil 
as he was, he wasn't the man, wasn't Roff, to try and 
deceive me, or you, or anybody else as he loved. I said 
to him, says I, * Roff,' I says, * you are in a most vinegary 
pickle, my boy; and if you are not fond of picking 
oakum (you know, sir), you had better be off out o't' 
country. Things look very black, but you must not be 
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hooked for other folks ; ' I says to him, * You be off, 
until things get a little straight;* but, bless me, sir, 
you know, sir, they still look uncommon like owt but 
straight I didn't, and I don't, see my way through 
them for Boff ; and you know, sir, when Donalbain and 
Malcolm ran away, folks said, ' The king's two sons are 
stolen away and fled, which puts on them suspicion of 
the deed;' and folks may say the same kind of thing 
again ; but they didn't kill Duncan, didn't Donalbain 
and Malcolm, for all that ; and if they had stayed where 
they were, Macbeth would soon have sent them after 
Banquo's ghost ; and so, sir, I say about Roff, — though 
he has bolted, and that makes things look worse nor 
^ver — that he's an honest man is Roff — ^he's as honest 
•as — as honest, happen, as nowt." 

Frederick did not need Zachary's cogent argument to 
•convince him that Ralph was innocent ; but nevertheless 
it was no small consolation to him to find a friend, who 
appeared to have known Ralph well, trusting him so 
thoroughly, notwithstanding the black aspect of circum- 
stances. 

Zachary continued, — " Be sure to think on, and 
remember me to him when you write ; and tell him, if he 
finds it cold out there, I will give him another railway 
wrapper." 

Frederick suggested that his brother was in a warmer 
climate than ours, and would not be likely to need it. 
^' But never mind that," said Zachary, " you think on, 
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and tell him, and let me know what he says;'* and 
while Zachary chuckled and smoked, Frederick remem- 
"bered the numerous wrappers that his fellow-traveller 
towards Notown carried with him, and concluded that 
his lameness must have given him a sympathetic com- 
miseration for chilly legs. 

" Tour poor father ! " said Zachary. " Ah ! I did wish 
that these affairs could have been cleared up and righted 
l^efore he left us. Though I didn't know him, sir, or 
you, sir, I thought a great deal about you, and about 
poor Koff. It must have fairly cut Koff up, sir, it must. 
I was down Notown way when he died. Fine, upright 
man, sir ; but he knows all the rights of it now, sir ; or 
if he doesn't, the wrongs don't grieve him, as they did 
down here. As these matters can't be cleared up, do 
you know, sir, I think it's a mercy, a great mercy, 
that God has taken him from them : for he could find 
no solace. You are a young, strong man, you are, you 
know, sir ; and you can do something ; and you have 
lessons yet to learn from trial, and disappointment, 
and sorrow ; but he was too far on in life to do any- 
thing ; he was too old and feeble to bear them without 
breaking down. But he knows the rights of it now, 
sir, or if he knows them not, he doesn't grieve about it. 
His was a godly sorrow, sir, and now he is reaping joy." 
Frederick felt all this, and said, " Yes, I doubt not 
for a moment that you are right ; but would that my 
poor brother could find the same solace in his distress ! " 
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" Perhaps it is as well for Roff that he should not, 
just yet," Zachary rejoined ; " he will some day, sir ; 
Eoff will come all right, sir. He will get straight as ' a 
line that lieth evenly between its two extremes.' But 
Rofif will have much more to go through before he gets 
to't' right point again. It will be a fiery trial for him, 
sir; but he won't be burnt up, won't RofF; he will 
come out of the furnace, sir, unsinged, will Roff; and 
* with no smell of the fire upon him.' I know he will. 
I know Roff, sir, and *I believe in God the Father 
Almighty; ' and you mind my words, sir, Roff will come 
all straight again." 

" God grant that it may be so," said Frederick. 

" Amen and amen," ejaculated Zachary. 

The two remained for some time in silence, Zachary 
only puflSng out such volumes of smoke that he was 
almost hidden, as the room became darkened by the 
early-closing day. 

" But now then, sir," said Zachary, starting at 
length from his reverie, " What is there I can do in this 
chemistry business ? * If it were done, when 'tis done, 
then 'twere well it were done quickly,' you know, sir, 
for the election comes off at fore end of next month, if 
I'm not mistaken." 

Frederick intimated that he had called to solicit 
Zachary's " vote and interest," as the correct expression 
is, but that he had little anticipated meeting an old 
friend of his brother's. 
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" He, he, he," laughed Zachary; " and you thought 
I didn't know you ; and you wouldn't come in, wouldn't 
you, till I pulled you in, and, * in my mantle muffling up 
my face/ great Zacharias fell ! and ' oh ! what a fall was 
there, my countryman,' and then you, very nearly, and I, 
and all of us fell down. Well I I must see what can be 
done. You come and dine with me on Sundah, and 
I will tell you how things stand. If you are in a hurry, 
as I see you are, * stand not upon the order of your going, 
but go at once.' " 

Frederick left Mr. Bates's house with a lighter heart 
than he had come to it. The cheering voice and heart 
of a Mend who wishes us well, and looks sanguinely 
forward, makes us hopeftil as to the accomplishment 
of any of our life-plans; and as Frederick Esdaile 
walked homewards, he began to think that he might 
succeed. 

He felt sure now that Zachary was neither drunk 
nor mad ; he remembered what a nuisance he thought 
him in the train, and how glad he felt, when reference 
was made to " the Notown aflfair," that the stranger did 
not know that he was Ealph's brother. He had reached 
home before he reverted to Zachary's probable influence 
upon his own projects, and sitting down, penned a few 
hasty lines to Kalph, to tell him of his odd meeting 
with one of his old friends, and of the message that he 
was to be sure to " think on " and send. He told Kalph, 
also, that Kate was very happy at Hampstead, and 
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that she was treated very kindly by her uncle and 
aunt. 

On the following Sunday, Frederick Esdaile arrived 
in Bussell Square in time for dinner. Zachary was 
full-dressed to meet him. The dressing-gown was not 
seen ; but there was a bright blue coat, with flat gold 
buttons that looked like ginger-lozenges of the mam- 
moth period; a white neckcloth with ends hanging 
down to the waist, and beneath them a frill of such 
large dimensions that it looked like a quickset hedge 
after a snow-storm ; the silver spectacles were mended ; 
there were the same remarkable pantaloons and Hessian 
boots ; but the cloud of smoke was blown away, and 
no trace remained of the pernicious weed save a faded 
memory, which, as Zachary said, * whispered whence it 
stole those balmy sweets ; ' and an array of pipe-sticks, 
placed upon a special stand, and looking very much 
like an infernal machine of the old gun-barrel variety, 
ready to give a broadside upon any intruder who 
ventured to usurp the master's special easy chair and 
leg-rester. Around the room there were magnificently 
bound books, first-rate editions of old and modem 
works, some original oil and water-colour paintings, 
together with a profusion of engravings. The sublime 
and the ridiculous met the eye at every gaze — Zachary 
thoroughly enjoyed them both. There were Ary SchefFer's 
solemnest pencillings side by side with Hogarth's coarse 
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oddities. There* were glorious dreams of Turner's, 
and in close proximity the most dauby productions of 
some young artists whom Zachary patronised. There 
were little heathen gods, and specimens of missionary- 
school children's work, on the same table. There were 
books— of aU kinds a specimen ; and of the poets many : 
Chaucer formed a defence on the one side for a long 
row of lesser authors down to Bailey's Festus, which 
Zachaiy very much admired, and which jfronted the 
beholder in aU its several editions, as though its author 
had really thrown "the giant-world, and made him swear 
to maintain his name and fame at peril of his life.'^ 

However, it would take far too much of the reader's 
precious time, and of our own more precious space, to 
catalogue a tithe of Zachary 's queer collection. He now 
met Frederick cheerily, but with less hope than when they 
parted. " It will be a hard fight, sir," said he, " look 
here at this man's testimonials ; he is going to get the 
place, I fear, is this Dr. Jacob Benjamin, or whatever 
his name may be. They are a bad thing are these 
testimonials. Dr. Benjey has just ' beat his name upon 
the drum of the world's ear till it is stupified,' as Mr. 
Bailey says, you know, sir ; but we have capped him 
in one way," said Zachary, handing Frederick an en- 
velope with bulky contents. Frederick opened it, and 
found his own application got up, regardless of all 
expense, on such costly paper that it would scarcely 
bend, and with so large a margin, and so grand a type. 
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that he laughed outright at finding himself thus glazed 
and emblazoned. '' I had them just struck off, sir, to 
give my friends," said Zachary, "but that immortal 
Benjey is beating you; but never mind, sir, 'things 
without remedy should be without regard,' and there 
are better things in store." 

Frederick found that Zachary must have occupied all 
his time since he saw him in a heavy canvass. It ap- 
peared that he had seen almost every voter, for though 
he did not say so^ it was evident that he had been 
devoting himself to the work, from the remarks he 
quoted of Lord White and Philip Black, Esq. Frederick 
expressed some fear that Zachary had given himself a 
great deal of trouble, but Zachary replied, " * The labour 
we delight in physics pain,' you know, sir, as he said, 
did t' immortal bard ; but I have nothing else to do, 
sir, just now, that is lucky, is that." 

Dinner was a genial bachelor affair. We will not 
pry into its mysteries. Frederick enjoyed it, and 
Zachary enjoyed it, and they enjoyed still more each 
other's society, and Frederick felt that he had found a 
good friend, even though he should fail to secure a good 
appointment. 

^v 9|C 3|C 3|C Tv Tv 

Of course. Dr. Jacobus Benzamide won the day. 
He had judiciously flattered the grocers and fawned 
upon the lords. Every class of voters was won by the 
appropriate appeal. It is not our purpose to bray Ben- 
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zamide in one of his own morters — it would be a hope- 
less task ; but he could bray to his constituents ; and 
they haying taken the potent poison, and being encircled 
by his delusive spell, fondled him as Titania of the 
dream fondled the weaver with the ass's head. * * * 
Then there appeared his letters in the Ttmea and 
other papers, thanking my lords and gentlemen who 
had honoured him with their votes ; and vowing and 
promising three things in his own name. First — ^that 
he would be a faithful servant to my lords and gentle- 
men. Second — ^that he would be an ornament to the 
institution ; and Third — that he would confer benefit 
upon mankind at large. 
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CHAPTER IL 



THE BITER BIT. 



" Quack and dupe, as we must ever keep in mind, are upper side 
and under of the same aubstanoe, convertible peraonagea ; turn up 
your dupe into the proper foatering element, and he himaelf can 
become a quack. There is in him the due prurient inaincerity, open 
voracity for profit, and cloaed aenae for truth, whereof quacka too 
in all their kinda are made." — Cabltle. 

Zalkiel Ben Kadmiel, of the tribe of Levi, was bom 
at Athens, in the year of grace 17 — . His birth was 
heralded bj a notorious conjunction of planets in the 
most noble portion of the heavens. An eclipse of the 
sun darkened the face, and rocked the couch of his 
travailing mother. Kadmiel and Deborah prophesied 
the advent of the star of Jacob, and " the light that 
should lighten the Gentiles/' when their long desired 
babe was ushered into life. He was circumcised on the 
eighth day, and on his twelfth birthday, made " a son 
of the law." His parents desired to educate him in the 
commandments and traditions of their race, to inspire 
in his young mind a reverence for the Talmud, and to 
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induce that perverse study of the sacred writings which 
can enable the devotee to repeat them backwards as well 
as forwards, to give the number of verses, words, and 
letters in each separate treatise, and to allegorize adnau- 
seam on the husk of this great fruit of the tree of life. 

Zalkiel was not an apt scholar. In his early days 
he was given to crooked, wayward, and erratic modes 
of worshipping the God of his fathers. His father 
Kadmiel plucked his beard and rent his clothes per- 
petually over the daring and the unbelief which his son 
exhibited; Deborah's hairs became whiter and whiter 
in her grief: and ere the prophecies they had uttered 
could have been fulfilled, the two were laid beneath the 
sod in the Jewish burial-ground, and the waves of the 
Egean murmured their fimeral dirge. 

Zalkiel began his career of negations by rejecting 
the Talmudical writings. He roamed through the ruins 
of the Academy and the Stoa, and endeavoured by turns 
to combine some faith in the religion of his fathers with 
the speculations of Plato and the scepticism of Zeno. 
He pondered the allegorization of Philo-Judaeus, and 
vainly sought to extract the quintessence of Revelation by 
crushing it in the winepress of Alexandrian philosophy. 

Having adopted a method, and determined some 
principles of interpretation which could bring spirit 
out of the dry bones of Moses, and draw music from 
the tangled, untuned strings of David's harp, he next 
applied himself to the poems and the philosophy of 
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Greece, and found them, as well as the wild legends 
of Asia Minor, and the Theogonies of Egypt and of 
the East, more docile in his hands, and more obedient 
to his wishes, than the naked majesty of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Still, he never could be said to have exer- 
cised anything like faith in either Pentateuch or Iliad, 
Hieroglyphics or Shastras. 

He was conscious of no moral impulse : he had no 
motive which urged him to righteousness ; he possessed 
no power that could hush the clamours of conscience, or 
steady the action of his will. He knew no high induce- 
ments competent to crush the startling selfishness of his 
nature, and had no quick perception of duty ; while he 
inherited in a large degree the grasping propensities of 
his race. 

His imposing, fascinating mien, and his unprincipled 
heart, had gained him the victory over more than one 
lovely Ghreek, whom he had deserted in the hour of her 
peril and her shame. Victim as he was, at times, to 
every species of self-reproach, he never allowed those 
reproaches to break the neck of his self-love, or self- 
indulgence. He loved power, and would make any 
sacrifice to obtain it. Before he had escaped from his 
cradle he began to rule his father's house, and strove 
constantly to bend everything to his will. Opinions, 
reasons, authority, literature and science, the past and 
the future, must all be puppets in his hand, and he 
sought gold chiefly for the influence it gave him over 
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cdiers. Bat there was a region of thought and 
existence that he could not grasp; there was a vast 
ield of science known to sages in the past, and not 
altogether hidden from his own gaze, which not only 
excited his cupidity, but kindled a yearning to pene- 
tsate the future, and to soipid the depths of the unseen 
spirit-world. 

Zalkiel had passed through sufficient mental conflict 
tkr know that there is something more than body and 
its functions in this human life of ours. His passions, 
his fears, convinced him that there must be a future state 
of existence, and he felt that at death the veil would 
probably be lifted; but whether he should then be 
Anmed into the Amenti of the Egyptians, or should 
be carried across the sword that bridges the fiery gulf 
(m the way to the Paradise of Islam, whether the 
gads of the Greeks and Eomans would show them- 
sfidi^es immortal, or the angels and saints of the 
dhristian churches burst upon his view, he trowed not. 
There were those who knew — or what was equally good 
for them, thought they knew — the absolutely true, the 
Tea of the Ages. He resolved to find an answer to 
Imi inquiries that should be equally positive with 
that which the disciples of superstition were able to 
3Deiider. If it was in the power of itian, he would find 
tha. absolute truthl He would know the essence of 
G^Si,. he would fathom the mysteries of creation ; he 
would bind spirits by his subtle spell, force them 
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into his presence, and learn the secrets of their prison- 
house. 

We have not space to detail his wanderings and 
adventures, nor to tell how he joined the Hermetical 
Brotherhood of Westphalia, how he roamed through 
Europe in the hope of finding the brethren of the Bose 
Croix ; how he toiled through alchemical lore ; with 
what show of learning he discoursed on the transmuta- 
tion and projection of metals ; with what remorseless 
cruelty he performed experiments on that deceptive 
thing, a crushed or frightened human heart; how he 
roved from city to city, adding everywhere to the victims 
of his passions, and his godless art. Although fully 
convinced that he could gain in this way no satisfac- 
tory answer to his questionings, he yet dared to use 
what he knew of its processes of magic, simply for the 
wanton pleasure of the power that it bestowed upon 
him. He rejoiced in the use of his spiritual scalpel, and 
dissected with cunning and subtlety the temperaments 
that came within his reach. He knew all phases of 
faith and doubt. He had poetry for the damsel, philo- 
sophy for the student, golden visions for the miser, 
und diabolic plots for minds even more depraved than 
his own. 

At the time of his introduction into this story, he was 
professedly a physician, and by means of his knowledge 
of simples and compounds, he contrived to secure large 
Bums of money. From the victims whom he duped 
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on this plea, his assumptions of prophetic power and 
magical skill were studiously concealed, and in their 
presence he simply boasted of the medical lore and the 
gifts of healing with which he was so marvellously 
endowed. 

To Argentier, he promised golden results from his 
alchemic pursuits, and extracted large amounts of the 
old man's hoarded wealth, under the pretence of mak- 
ing numberless experiments, few of which were ever 
attempted ; meanwhile, he taught his deluded and ex- 
pectant dupe a strange farrago of cabalistic, heathen, 
pantheistic, and Rosicrucian cant, until the poor miser's 
wits were fairly bewildered, and he sank into a ftiddled 
state of imbecility. 

Over Lucile, Zalkiel had gained much influence. 
She was fascinated by his appearance, and delighted in 
his eloquence ; she trembled at his power, and shud- 
dered at his infidelity, but she was entangled in the 
snares which his arts had spread to entrap her. Escape 
seemed impossible, and she knew not until afterwards, 
how potent was the spell that he had wound about her. 

Dick Exe was an ignorant, base, evil-spirited creature, 
who revelled in every loathsome negation, and could 
hardly speak without a falsehood. Even when truth 
might have been of service to his own designs, he pre- 
ferred deviating from what he knew to be fact, and 
walked about the world an embodied lie. He trembled 
before the strong mind and stern will of Zalkiel ; and 
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though he plotted for him, and with him, and knew 
something of the baselessness of his promises^ yet he 
quailed beneath the flash of those keen eyes, and 
trembled at powers which he was unable either to com- 
prehend or to gainsay. Exe purveyed drugs and 
apparatus for Zalkiel, but though he was quite aware 
that these very inadequately represented the expenditure 
that was pretended to Argentier and other victims of 
their chicanery, and did not know enough to say, as 
" Face" did to Ben Jonson's Alchemist,-— 

** I wiU have a book, 
But barely reckoning thy impoBtures, 
ShaU prove a philosopher's stone to printers ;** 

yet he could, like that respectable functionary, brag of 
the great Zalkiel's powers, and, according to the needs 
or nature of his client, proclaim him conjuror, saint, or 
prophet. 

One sultry summer evening, Zalkiel Ben Eadmiel 
was seated in his mystic chamber, decked in crimson 
and silver, and surrounded by an unusual display of 
magic symbols, with which he hoped to impose upon 
the weak intellect of a wealthy Parisian, over whom he 
flattered himself he had obtained great influence. After 
some interval, the tapestry at the end of the room was 
raised, and Exe entered in his working dress. " Why 
are you not ready? " shouted Zalkiel. " Where is the 
neophyte?" 
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" The poor fool knows by this time more of his future 
than you could have told him," replied Exe; " and you 
may as well put out your lamps and doff your fine 
robes : but I have a little business to settle with you." j 

" Then proceed," said Zalkiel; " for I have no time ta 
lose, if you have." 

" I'll proceed, if you will follow," rejoined Exe ; " I 
have nothing to conceal ; it is the great Zalkiel, who con- 
descends to perpetrate fraud upon his faithftJ servant." 

Zalkiel, who knew well the meanness of his accom- 
plice, coolly rephed, " If your engagements leave you 
time to waste in base insinuations, mine do not afford 
me similar leisure ; speak your business, or retire." 

"Aye," retorted Exe, "you were glad enough to obtain 
my advice and my help when you could not do without 
me; now that you have made use of me, and appropriated 
the due reward of my toil, you think proper to be inso- 
lent and overbearing." 

" Worm of the earth ! " cried Zalkiel in a rage ; " I 
never received aid or hint from mortal in any flight of 
mjr genius, save once. That Unt nearly sacrificed two 
innocent lives, and was given by the vilest wretch that 
ever crawled into my presence." 

" Mighty magician ! " retorted Exe, " on that occasion 
your prophetic powers had gone to sleep, and left you a 
prey to blunders. First, on my showing, you believed 
that Lucile was dead ; then, after you met that Yankee 
in the cafS, and heard him say the girl was not killed. 
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and would come all right again, yon tried to persuade 
Boget that her father was dead ; and lastly^ you did 
your best to kill the old man before she returned, and 
your experiment failed : so don't talk about my hints. 
Ha, ha! the great prophet of the tribe of Levi, with 
Dick Exe for his god! Ha, ha I " 

Zalkiel, changing his tactics, replied, '^ Most truthful 
of men ! you speak with your wonted fidelity to cir- 
cumstance and observation ! '' 

" Fulfil, I say, the promise under which I gave you 
my name to that deed of gift f " thundered Exe ; " there 
have you been taking fall advantage of a donation^ 
entre vtves^ when you have not the faintest shadow of 
right to a single sou of it. It was made out in my 
name, with your own signature." 

" Unconscionable liar ! " muttered Zalkiel. 

" Produce the deed ! " cried Exe. 

"Wretch, I'll blow you into a thousand pieces ; I'll dis- 
solve every fraction of your body into thinnest air ; you 
8haU disappear as completely from creation as if your head, 
hands, clothes, buttons, and all were but a puff of smoke, 
before you shall touch or even see that deed. Beware I 
I have only to will your annihilation, and it shall be I " 

Exe, although he had no faith in the unseen world, 
trembled at the thought of instantaneous physical ex- 
tinction, and quailed at the horrible idea that no gout 
of blood, no fetid corpse, no scrap of clothing, should be 
left behind to witness of the deed. That innate moral 
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revenge whicli even in the most debased minds asserts 
itself in its lowest form, and demands retribution upon 
the wrong-doer, — that secret terrible sign of the exist- 
ence of our spiritual nature, and of the link which binds 
us to unseen powers and presences, that sign of our 
alliances with eternal vengeance, as well as eternal 
grace, — cried out even in the polluted and guilty soul 
of Exe ; and as he was ignorant of the limits of ZalkieVs 
magic, and feared to offend him, he kept within his own 
breast his resolve to inform the Prefet de Police of the 
treacherous conduct and murderous designs of the im- 
postor ; and, ashy with aflMght, replied, " Beware how 
you reveal your dishonesty, or allow your anger to 
confirm my charge." 

" Beware, forsooth! Do not suppose that magic is the 
only weapon by which I can punish your impudent 
interference. Look here ; is not this something that 
can tie your tongue, and bind you as heretofore to do 
my bidding? Ask no questions, but receive at my hands 
just precisely what I am pleased to dole out to you." 
Then taking from his portfolio a crumpled letter, he said, 
" That young English revolutionnaire and journalist has 
fairly retorted upon you and outwitted you. If you 
managed to gather some information which was of 
service to me, in driving my most honourable and vene- 
rable profession, you had not wit enough to keep your 
own counsel, and you combined, with the ftdfilment of 
your part with me, a villanous succession of devices 
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against young Baylifere ; but * two could play at that 
game as well as one/ and here is a pretty list of charges 
against you, which I fancy you would not find it very 
easy to disprove, and any one of which would be 
suflScient to treat you to a comfortable five years in the 
galleys, if I were only to hint a word to my intimate 
friend Monsieur le Maire." 

Exe was preparing a reply, when Zalkiel, vehemently 
stamping his foot, and fixing a withering glance upon 
him, proceeded; " Further, I have the elements of a proof 
that you were concerned in a fraud and outrage, that 
you could be proved guilty of bigamy, that you fled 
under strong suspicions of murder, and that you have 
contrived by your villainy to elude the pursuit of 
justice, and to throw the guilt of these proceedings on 
that young man. Now, your choice : a French galley, 
an English scaffold, or utter annihilation I 

Conscience, serpent-like, crept out of its hole, and 
left its trail over the whole face of Exe ; his fear became 
terror, and he trembled as though he were shaken by 
the hand of a giant. If there had not been in his nature 
a large combination of feebleness with superstition, he 
would have resolved at some early opportunity to rid 
himself of his tyrant, or else to effect an escape from his 
clutches. Zalkiel, however, knew him too well to fear 
personal injury from the hand of his base associate, and 
resolved that Exe should not escape from his control, 
charged as he was with an indefinite power of mischief. 
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As, therefore, Exe threw himself upon his knees, and 
implored silence and forgiveness in terms both piteous 
and beseeching, the prophet determined to re-establish 
the original understanding between them, to work upon 
his cupidity, and at the same time to institute if pos- 
sible a precedent, that should oust the claim of Exe to 
the deed of gift, to which reference has been already 
made ; so fumbling for a moment in his pockets, he drew 
thence a small piece of discoloured metal, resembling a 
small fragment of a file, and holding it up he said, " I 
will give you no fraction of the property of which you 
speak ; but there, you may take that if you choose, 
you have had something to do with my success," and 
he threw the metal on the ground. Exe picked it 
up, and rubbing it slightly with a pocket tool, he 
exclaimed, 

" By all the gods, it cannot be that you have found 
out the greatest of mysteries, the secret of secrets. This 
can be nothing less than the most noble of all the 
metals ! " 

" Found it, ignoramus I I have possessed what is 
more than equivalent to the lapis phihsopMce for years 
past ; I could put you into my furnace, and there ferment- 
ing you with the yeast of nature, bum even out of your 
calcined bones the amount of gold that you contain : but 
this is a new triumph of my art." 

" I thought," said Exe, " that it was settled between 
us that all your alchemy was but a blind on other 
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designs, and that there really was no truth whatever at 
the bottom of it.'* 

" Ton ignorant knave, who gave you any such under- 
standing ? besides, if you had attended, as you ought to 
have done, to more than one conversation that passed 
between me and my pupils, you might have learned 
that the labours of the alchemist are entirely based on 
the facts of natural science, and that modem discoveries 
confirm the assertions and verify the reality of the pro- 
fessions that were made by those great masters of the 
fascinating art, Raymond Lully, Boger Bacon, and many 
others; in fact, the poetry of modem science outdazzlea 
all the portents of the alchemists of bygone ages." 

Having thus brought the wits of his accomplice into 
a desirable state of bewilderment, and once more excited 
his awe, the original understanding between them being 
to some extent restored^ Zalkiel was ready to listen ta 
the difficulties that beset the mind of his menial with 
regard to the execution of their treaty. He continued, 
" The insertion of your name in that same deed of gift 
is utterly valueless to me as the circumstances have 
tumed out; the only possible use of it was, that the 
Code Napoleon most absurdly forbids a dying man to 
make a donation to a * medecin or pharmacien^^ except in 
payment of his just debts to him, but Argentier haa 
lived quite long enough now to free me from all respon- 
sibmty." 

" May it please your highness to remember, that the 
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old gentleman has suffered from his illness ever since 
the deed was drawn up, and has not even rallied at all, 
so that were he to die now, you might still be glad of 
my name to help you out of your fix." 

" No ; I shall never use it now ; and further, I can 
tell you that in point of law, although made out in your 
name, it is worthless, for you are a foreigner unnatural- 
ized, and as such could not legally inherit the property. 
Possession, confirmed to me repeatedly by his signature, 
is all that I desire." 

" But Lucile 1 had he made no prior will in her 
favour, or would it not fall to her as matter of 
course ? " 

« I am provided against aU emergencies." 

After the disclosure which Zalkiel had made of some- 
thing like a pretty accurate knowledge of Exe's history, 
the latter did not dare to mention the promise of 
Lucile's hand, which had been given him by Argentier: 
but the bare suspicion that Zalkiel himself should ven- 
ture to imprison, still more to wed, the little beautiful 
thing in whose presence even his own villainy slank into 
its secret places, the merest hint that the grizzled 
greybeard and savage alchemist should quietly take 
Lucile as the seal of his bond, were more than even Exe 
could endure. He stood livid with rage, and was medi- 
tating a reply, when a shrill bitter scream burst upon 
their ears, and it came from no other lips than Lucile's. 
Exe knew not what might be the exigency that had 
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called it forth, but he could not present himself before 
her in his disarray. He therefore made a hasty retreat, 
meaning to arrange his toilette with all speed; while the 
prophet, clothed in his velvet robe, strode across his 
chamber, and descended to that from which the scream 
had proceeded. It seemed that Lucile had just returned 
from an evening stroll, to find her aged father a stiffened 
corpse. There on the couch lay his lifeless form. The 
sharp nose, the long white beard, the projecting eye, the 
sunken socket, the scarred forehead, the withered hand ; 
all these were there : but he was there no longer ! 

Who does not know how the presence of a strong 
man, of powerful will and deep designs, of muscular 
energy and unfathomable face, of acknowledged wisdom 
and fertile expedient, is hailed by a feeble suffering 
heart, under the pressure of some over-mastering 
calamity? Who can wonder, on remembering the 
superstitious awe with which Lucile had learnt to re- 
gard " the great prophet," that she should rush to his 
outspread arms, and implore him to call back the spirit 
of her father ? While she buried her face in his velvet 
robe, and sobbed piteously on the big man's stalwart 
arm ; and while he was bending over her panting form 
with glances that indicated a strange combination of 
the victor, the conjuror, the protector, and the devil — 
Eze entered. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IL AMBROGIO. 

*' The heart is like the sky, a part of heaven. 
But changes night and day, too, like the sky ; 
Now o'er it clouds and thunder muBt be driven. 
And darkness and destruction as on high ; 
But when it hath been scorched, and pierced, and riven. 
Its storms expire in water-drops ; the eye 
Pours forth at last the heart's blood turned to tears, 
Which make the English climate of our years." 

Bteon. 

Jules Bayli^re pursued for some months a mono- 
tonous existence in the city of Milan. His mornings 
were occupied in teaching the French and English 
languages; his afternoons he spent in making chalk 
copies of some of the most celebrated pictures, and his 
evenings were devoted to the study of religious opinions 
and their history, and he sometimes fancied that new 
light was dawning on his mind. His intimacy with 
Jacques Roget had gradually declined ; their pursuits 
were diverse from one another, and although there had 
been no actual disagreement between them, their inter- 
course had slackened, and almost ceased. His only 
acquaintances at this time were found among his small 
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class of pupils, and with none of these had he formed 
any intimacy that bordered upon friendBhip; so that his 
sense of loneliness had become oppressive, and at times 
almost intolerable. As he spent a good deal of time 
in the principal churches and picture galleries, he often 
heard the criticisms that were passed bj groups of 
visitors, not simply on the pictures they were examining, 
but also on the events and opinions that were then 
current. Thus he maintained a link of connexion with 
the external world, from which, in other respects, he 
was almost severed. Ever intent on the varieties and 
developments of religious opinion, he listened most 
eagerly when such topics were discussed^ and thus he 
gathered, in scraps, some clue to the views of men of all 
shades of opinion, from the devotee who bowed before 
his Holiness, as God's vicegerent on earth, to the sceptic 
who represented the extreme left of German Transcen- 
dentalism, At times he was disgusted by the rancour 
and bitterness with which men, who regarded each other 
as orthodox Christians^ would nevertheless battle about 
the shape or colour of an ecclesiastical robe, or the much 
or little water essential to be used in administering an 
ordinance. He longed to grasp the great central unity of 
which his brother had often spoken to him, which could 
bind together men of different creeds in one brotherhood 
of holy love, but he could find no clue to guide him 
through the maze of doubt in which he had involved 
himself; he seemed farther from peace than ever. 
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One summer afternoon, as lie strolled past the churcli 
of St. Ambrose with a young Frenchman to whom he 
was giving instruction in the English language, he 
proposed to walk into the quadrangle and examine the 
epitaphs on the walls, saying, " They will tell us some 
of the feelings with which our forefathers met the last 
enemy I" After taking a survey of the exterior, they 
entered the church ; it was crowded with worshippers, 
and the " office " was nearly over. The dim side aisles 
and massive pillars aided the effect of the blaze of 
candles which illumined the altar, and clouds of incense 
from the Ambrosian censer rose around ihoichefd^ceuvre 
of old Meister Schmidt, blazing as it was with gold and 
priceless jewels. Jules had never possessed a spare five- 
franc piece, that he could afford to throw away upon 
the sacristan for the privilege of looking upon this 
masterpiece of the cunning workman, and he and his 
friend resolved to wait until the mummery, as they 
deemed it, should be over, that they might have a peep 
at the quaint treasure which is on all ordinary occasions 
guarded from view. The priests bobbed and ducked, 
and kissed the altar-cloth, and responded to each other 
in a dismal sing-song tone, until the patience of the two 
young men was well-nigh exhausted, when suddenly the 
choir began to sing in thrilling tones, " Te Deum Lau- 
damns." The opening words reminded Jules that he 
was standing precisely on the spot on which tradition 
reports that that sublime ode was at the baptism of 
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St. Augustine for the first time made the expression for 
the devotion of the Christian Church. For hundreds 
of years, thought he, great and good men have blended 
their highest and most solemn feelings with each 
other in these grand words. I am surrounded now 
by a crowd of human beings, many of whom believe 
that not only Cherubim and Seraphim, but the whole 
Apostolic company, and not only these, but Ambrose 
and Augustine, and all the great ecclesiastics of their 
faith, are with them, ever chanting this mighty thunder- 
song. I hear their music ; I see their faces ; I smell 
their incense. Is there, can there be present anything 
more than that which is appreciable by my senses?" 
But, on the swelling anthem moved, and he caught the 
words, "Tu rex glories Christe," with a blast that 
seemed to shake the venerable pile ; but when the holy 
fathers sung " Non horruisti virginis uterum," the thrill- 
ing, waiUng, trembling music seemed to vibrate to his 
heart of hearts, and for a moment to reveal to his soul 
a faint idea of how the Everlasting Son of the Father — 
if such there were — ^had stood upon the margin of an 
awful precipice ; how he had ventured the great abyss 
of deep darkness that yawned between heaven and 
earth, had crossed it, leaving a bright track of light 
behind him ; and how, where the savage pathless gulf 
had been, there arose the City of God. Anon the echo- 
ing triumph pealed, " Tu ad dextram Dei sedes in gloria 
Patris." Jules could listen no longer ; he determined 
VOL, II. B 
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to saence the stragglings of faith and feax within him, 
by the thought that " Te Deum Laudamns " had been 
sung in honour of every delusion, and had been used to- 
glorify all the maddening lies of priestcraft, and all the 
base designs of despotism. In a few moments the music 
ceased ; the presiding priest turned to the people, and 
pronounced the words, "Benedicat vos, omnipotens 
Deus, Pater et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus/ Amen." 

The faithful dispersed rapidly, the lights were soon 
extinguished, and in a few minutes the glittering altar- 
piece would be enclosed within its iron case, locked and 
barred from all inspection that could not be purchased 
with silver. Jules Baylifere and his companion deter- 
mined to stem the ebbing current and to elbow their 
way towards the fat-famed specimen of metallurgic skill. 
Amidst that crowd there was an English gentleman, 
whose bright smile formed an admirable compensation 
for features which would by no means bear the scrutiny 
of classical rules, and whose good nature and drollery 
could scarcely ever be repressed into dignified reserve. 
He was figuring along on the tips of his toes and 
flourishing his wide-awake before him between the 
heads of his neighbours, as much as to say, ^^ Make way, 
good people ; I mean to save my francs, and improve 
the opportunity of getting up a dazzling description of 
the altar of II Ambrogio, to cram my untravelled 
friends." Intent as he was on pushing his way to the 
altar, he suddenly pulled up, threw both his hands into- 
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the air, dropped his " wide-awake," let his previously 
elevated heels fall on the favourite com of an irascible 
Italian, and exclaimed, " It is — no, it isn't — it cannot 
be I" Then he rose upon his toes, and fell down upon 
his heels, in the greatest possible state of excitement, — 
laughed merrily, and at length pushed, joked, or shouldered 
his way to a more convenient spot for a close inspection 
of the object of his curiosity. This plan was decisive, 
and he forthwith darted up to Jules Bayli^re, and strik- 
ing him a smart punch between the shoulders, seized 
him by the arm, exclaiming, " Halloo, old fellow,! — it 
must be you, to be sure; I should have known that 
nose in Kamschatka. Bight glad to tumble upon you. 
You have not forgotten me ?^' 

Jules replied with a seemingly cold exterior, but with 
a warm squeeze of the hand to his quondam school- 
fellow, Frank Jolly, who instantly assumed the air of a 
distant acquaintance. At the first glance, Frank's keen 
eye had been struck by the contour of his old friend's 
countenance ; but, as soon as he found time for a closer 
examination, he was pained by the evident traces which 
suffering and poverty had left on the face of Ralph 
Esdaile, and which would have been sufficient to pre- 
vent recognition on the part of any ordinary observer. 
However, Frank had a generous heart, and no false 
shame ; so he gave Jules his arm, and they walked away 
together. 

As soon as they were out of the church, Frank whis- 

£2 
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pered to Jules, "Who is this fellow? Does he know 
your history?" 

Jules shook his head. 

" Does he understand English ?" 

" A little ; I am teaching him.' ' 

" What shall I call you before him ?" 

« Jules." 

" All's right as a toucher, my file ; I twig," said 
Frank ; and then continued, in rather slipshod French, 
" You must dine with me to-night, Jules, at the Hotel 
de la^ Ville, and we will have a jollification for ' Auld 
lang syne,' '^ which Frank translated into " Vieux 
longue depuis," at which he and Jules laughed immode- 
rately ; while the scope of it was entirely lost on the 
understanding of the young Frenchman. 

'* Shall we take a walk in the Corso ?" asked Jules. 

" With all my heart," said Frank, and thither they 
directed their steps. 

Frank pulled out a magnificent cigar-case, which, he 
vowed, had been worked for him by Miss Penrose. 

" I know better than that, Frank ; however, I have 
no objection to a whiff with you," and they took their 
seats where they might enjoy the fragrant weed, and at 
the same time divert themselves with a view of the bril- 
liant equipages, French, English, German, Eussian, and 
Italian, which rolled past in dazzling succession ; nor did 
they omit some impertinent criticisms on the fair ladies 
who lazily lolled, or gracefully reclined within them. 
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" Well, Jules,'' said Frank, " how do you amuse 
yourself here?" 

" As for amusement," replied his companion, '* I 
have not much time for that ; but my work at present 
is by no means drudgery. I am teaching my mother 
tongue to some of my neighbours, and we enliven our 
lessons with conversations on matters of interest, his- 
tory, politics, religion, &c. ; and, when free from these 
engagements, I employ myself by copying a few pictures 
in coloured chalks." 

'* Coloured chalks, man I why in the world do you 
use such commonplace material ? If I had your chance, 
nothing less than oils and canvas would satisfy my 
ambition." 

Jules reddened, and said, " I have had reasons for 
adhering to paper and crayons." 

Frank comprehended, and was on the point of 
volunteering to purchase an easel, canvas, and all the 
necessary apparatus for oil painting ; but he thought he 
would, at any rate, see some of his friend's copies ; and, 
as the day was wearing on, he said, " Where is your 
studio ? Can we walk in, and look at your pictures ?" 

Jules was too proud to show Jolly to his qtiatri^me, 
and said that it was a considerable distance, but that he 
would bring two or three of his drawings in the evening 
to the hdtel. 

" Very good,'' rejoined Frank ; " only don't suppose 
that / am a connoisseur. I can't for the life of me tell 
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what is ' the feeling ' of a picture, as the artists have it ; 
all I know is, whether it pleases me or not." 

They continued their walk, and Frank, turning to the 
Frenchman, said, " Well, Monsieur, if I may be so bold, 
what is your opinion of things in general in this seat of 
Austrian impudence and misgovemment ? Do you be- 
lieve in plotting against it, or fitting your shoulders to 
the yoke? Which European power do you favour, 
England, or Piedmont ? Are you for French protection, 
or Italian independence?" 

" You are hasty. Monsieur, in your conclusion that I 
have any fixed thoughts on these subjects. I am, like 
yourself; a foreigner! and my ideas on many of these 
points are, perhaps, too abstract for speedy reaUzation. 
I have little hope from forced changes or constitutional 
revolutions ; but I have great faith in the onward pro- 
gress of humanity." 

" Onward progress, indeed ! It seems to me, that 
these Milanese are far behind the Mediolani of the 
fourth and fifth century. The Italians have been 
degenerating ever since the time of Scipio Afiicanus; 
— the good old times for me ! Onward progress, 
indeed ! It is much like a donkey's gallop : soon 
over, sir, in my opinion." 

Frank's ' french ' was so mystified, that much of what 
he said was quite lost upon the person he was address- 
ing, but the latter continued — 

" This progress, Monsieur, advances by irreversible 
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laws, which have at length been discovered by the 
Bacon of the nineteenth century. We may postpone, or 
we may promote improvement ; but no power can long 
resist the energies of growth. Iron bands, and stone 
walls, cannot resist spring buds and expanding growth ; 
A mushroom can lift a flagstone, just as you see the 
blades of grass force their way through this asphaltic 
pavement See there, where it cracks and loosens : so 
the concealed life of humanity must, yes, does break 
through all opposition, in its true spring-time." 

'^ But how about autumn and winter. Monsieur ? Is 
there an onward movement then? a little like the Irish- 
man's progress, who slips back two steps for every one 
in advance — ^hey ?" 

Jules tried to translate this last illustration for his 
pupil's benefit, but that mathematical young sprig could 
not by any means appreciate a joke. He replied, — 

" Your argument goes too far : for the analogy of 
the Irishman implies that the movement of humanity 
is altogether a retrograde one." 

" Gammon, sir," rejoined Frank ; " the Irishman 
turned round, and went the other way, and so he came 
to the end of hi8 journey." 

As they were now proceeding in the direction of the 
Arco di Pace, Frank observed that he wished one of the 
horses on its summit could be hired for the day; he 
would cut some capers that should astonish those naked 
Persians in the basso relievos. 

*' You are quite mistaken, Monsieur, those horses are 
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bronze ; and, moreover, you would find them rather 
broad in the saddle, and hard in the mouth. Those 
naked figures represent the members of the Congress of 
Vienna, and you may find among them Milord Aber- 
deen, and the Princes Talleyrand Mettemich, and 
others." 

" As to the horses being bronze," rejoined Frank, 
" it is of no consequence whatever ; Castor and Pollux 
rode on bronze horses to the Lake Regillus ; but the 
breadth of the back is a serious objection, as I am rather 
short in the legs; but what say you to those nude 
.figures? Is that a return to classical parity, or a sign 
of the progress of humanity ?" 

Monsieur was about to deliver himself of a learned 
discourse upon the various aberrations that had retarded 
the progress of society ; but just at that moment the 
attention of the three young men was attracted to a 
beautiful little girl, who was capering about on the 
pavement before them. A young person, dressed in 
very deep mourning, appeared to have charge of the 
little fay ; and, as Jules turned his head to watch the 
gambols of the child, he was arrested by the glance of a 
bright, but dreamy pair of eyes, which he felt at once, 
— mysterious though it seemed, — must be those of Lucile 
Argentier. The recognition was mutual, and for a mo- 
ment each looked at the other in silent astonishment. 

Jules begged Frank Jolly to excuse his lingering for 
a few minutes ; and that young man, who shrewdly 
supposed that a little t^te-Ortite with such a pretty lass 
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might be by no means disagreeable, after briefly remind- 
ing Jules of the dinner hour, walked briskly away, 
flourishing his cane in all directions, as was his wont, 
haying determined, under the escort of his now French 
acquaintance, to do a little more sight-seeing en route to 
the hdtel. 

" Oh, Monsieur Bayli^re 1 " exclaimed Lucile, as soon 
as she had sufficiently recovered herself to speak; "how 
glad I am to see you ! How is it that you are hero ? 
Where have you been ? What are you doing ? Where 
do you live?" 

" Well/' said he, " I could in very few words answer 
all these questions, but you must have a much longer 
tale to tell me, and I am eager to hear that first. What 
strange chance can have brought you hither? Your 
father — has he fallen into the everlasting sleep ? Exe, 
Zalkiel, Peri Andret, where arc they all ? How have 
you managed to escape from the net in which they had 
manoeuvred to entangle you ? How have they contrived 
to let you slip through their fingers ?" 

" Ah, Monsieur !" she replied, ** it is a long tale, and 
very triste, and I have not time to tell you half of it ; 
for see, it is growing late, and Madame told me to take 
Mademoiselle Alice home half an hour before sunset, so 
I must tell you quickly." 

Alice I What a crowd of sweet and bitter memories 
darted through the soul of Jules at that sound I It was 
his mother's name. 
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" After you left Lyons, all went on as usual for 
several monUis ; and it is only a few weeks ago that I 
was singing to my father one afternoon, and he smiled, 
and pressed my hand, as he often did, when my little 
song pleased him ; and then he fell asleep, and I went 
out for a walk on the river's bank. In about an 
hour, I returned ; but oh. Monsieur ! when I went up to 
his couch, he looked so changed, I could not think what 
was the matter. I spoke to him, but he took no notice. 
I touched his hand^ and it was cold, cold as a stone ; and 
then I thought, can this be death ? I had never seen 
any one die : I did not know what death was like ; but 
I felt that my dear father was gone, and he had not seen 
the priest for a long time, and he had not confessed, nor 
received absolution. Ah, mon Dieu I I cannot bear to 
think of it. Then I shrieked out in my despair, and in 
a few minutes, the great magician came to me, and tried 
to comfort me ; and he told me, if I would believe all 
that he said, and do everything that he wished, he would 
bring my father back again ; and then he urged me to 
go with him into his mystic chamber, but I would not 
leave my father's side ; and then Monsieur Exe came in, 
and he wanted to stay with me ; but Zalkiel would not 
let him, and so at last they both went away, and I sat 
down beside the couch, and took the cold, cold hand in 
mine, and kissed it, and wept on it : and so that sad night 
passed over. Alas I Alas!" and the poor girl sobbed 
aloud. 
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Here the child, who had nestled close to Lucile, 
and taken her hand, as she and Jules walked slowly 
along, looked up earnestly into her face, and said, '^ Do 
not cry, Lucile. Your father is only gone to be with 
Jesus, and the holy angels. My dear papa is gone 
there too ; and, by and by, God will take us all up into 
the golden city beyond the deep blue sky, and we shall 
always stay with Jesus, and with those we love most." 

As Jules listened to the simple earnestness of the 
sweet child, a big tear started in his eye, and rolled, like 
a drop of flame, down his pale cheek. 

" But," said he, again addressing Lucile ; " Pfere 
Andret — ^where was he ? Did he not come to help and 
comfort you?" 

" Ah, Monsieur I the hon Phre had gone away to Italy 
a few weeks before, and you know my father never liked 
me to have any friends, and he never would have any 
himself after my mother died,-and that was many, 
many years ago, — and so I had no one to speak to but 
Zalkiel and M. Exe: and how can I tell you, Monsieur?" 
and she shuddered convulsively; " they both wanted to 
marry me ; and first the one, and then the other would 
come in to talk to me about it, and each of them told 
me, that unless I would be his wife I should never have 
any of my money, and indeed I knew not what to do ; 
for though I did not care about my money, I feared I 
should never get away from them, and, helas I I was 
une pauvre misirahle. In a few days my father was 
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laid in tlie cold ground, and then I knew that Zalkiel 
could not "bring him back again, but he told me that he 
would be better than a father to me if I would marry 
him, and that he would bring my father's spirit some- 
times to talk with me ; but, no ! I could not give myself 
up to the terrible prophet, and I thought I would run 
away, and try to hide myself." 

" The infernal wretches," muttered Jules, "and how 
did you defeat them? How have you effected your 
escape? tell me speedily, for the sun is fast sinking." 

" Well," she continued, " a day or two after my 
father was buried, I heard MM. Zalkiel and Exe talking 
about some magic they were going to work; and Zalkiel 
told M. Exe that he must go to some place among the 
mountains to fetch him a particular stone that he could 
not do without, and that it would take him three days 
to go and return. Then I determined to take that 
opportunity to run away, for Zalkiel said he should be 
very busy in the mystic chamber. On the following 
morning, as soon as I knew that Exe had started, I tied 
up a little bundle of clothes and set out I knew not 
where, but I walked briskly away, xmtil I had left the 
neighbourhood of La Croix fiousse ; then I slackened 
my pace, and felt that I had no friend to apply to, and 
that I was a poor orphan, all alone in the great world, 
and coming to a quiet spot in one of the public prome- 
nades, I sat down and wept bitterly. It was yet quite early 
in the morning, and very few persons were passing. 
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I thought I might sit there for hours, and no one would 
notice me, and I almost resolved to go back again to 
La Croix Bousse, and submit to the will of the great 
magician. Just at that moment, I heard a silvery voice 
exclaim, *Dear uncle, see, see, this poor girl!' and 
looking up through my tears, I saw standing before me 
this lovely little girl, and a tall noble-looking gentle- 
man, who spoke to me very kindly, and asked me in 
French, what was my name, and what it was that dis- 
tressed me so much. Then, I told him my little story as 
well as I could, and he looked at me very earnestly all the 
while, and said that he thought he had seen me before. 

Afterwards he asked me, if 'I had ever been at A , 

and when I told him about my journey thence, and the 
accident that happened to me, he said it was then that 
he had seen me. Then he asked me many, many 
questions, and all the time he kept his clear eyes fixed 
upon me, as if he could look me through, and at last he 
said to me, * Lucile^ if you will come with me to the 
Hdtel de TEurope, I will see what I can do for you. * I 
feel, ' he said, * as if God had given me an opportunity 
of saving you from sin and misery, and I must not lose 
it. I was intending this morning to take my little 
niece up to the height of Fourviferes, and I do not know 
how it was, as the child prattled to me, that I turned 
in this direction; but now, I believe, that it was He who 
numbers the hairs of our heads who sent me here ; come 
at once with me to the hotel.' " 
" We were soon at the hotel, and Monsieur first went 
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up to speak to liis sister, Madame, and then he came 
down to me, and took me up to a sweet gentle lady, 
who was dressed in black, and looked very sorrowful ; 
and she spoke kindly to me, and said, that if I would 
like to take the charge of Mademoiselle, I might stay 
with her, and go with them to Italy; and Monsieur 
said that he would go at once to an avocat, and would 
have inquiries made about my property, and that night 
at ten o'clock we came away in the diligence from 
Lyons ; then we crossed the great mountain to Turin, 
and stayed there a few days, and on Tuesday we arrived 
here." 

Jules felt pretty sure, from Lucile's account, that her 
present protector and patron could be no other than the 
gentleman who had addressed him at the time when the 

diligence was upset at L , and who then gave him 

the Napoleons which so sorely grated upon his feelings. 
He merely asked, however, if the gentleman was an 
Englishman. 

" Ouiy Mormeur,^^ was the reply, " un ban Anglais^ 
tris, tr^8 hon; but," said she, " you have not told me 
anything about how you came here, or where you live? 
or, — 

" Why," exclaimed Jules, " did you not get Eoget's 
letter, in which he described our crossing the Alps, and 
how we were nearly swept away by a whirlwind, or 
buried in an avalanche, and after many other perils, 
got safe to Turin, and not liking the place came on 
hither?" 
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" No, no," she cried with much excitement ; " I never 
had one line from him, and 1 thought he had quite for- 
gotten me ; — and did he really write a long letter to me ?" 

" I know that he has written to you several times, 
and he could not think why he received no answer. 
But where are you staying? I will find him out, and tell 
him to come and see you ; I suppose you remain a few 
days in Milan." 

" We are staying at the ' Hotel Eoyale ;' it is close 
here, but we leave for Florence to-morrow morning 
eariy. Now, I must not stay longer; indeed I must 

not. I am too late already. Bon aoir^ Monsieur^ bon 

* ij 
sotr. 

^^Bon 8oir,^ echoed the charming little girl, as she skip- 
ped across the road beside Lucile, and in a few moments 
both were out of sight. Jules was thankful that they 
were not staying at the Hdtel de Ville, for he had no 
wish to meet again the scrutinizing glance of the ^' bon 
Anglais;' and he forthwith made the best of his way to 
Boget's quarters. On inquiry, he found that Eoget had 
gone to Como, and would not return for a day or two. 
Jules could do no more, and he was compelled to hasten 
to his lodgings and arrange his scanty toilet with all 
speed. Frank Jolly was on the look out for his friend, 
and hailed him as he entered the quadrangular court of 
the hotel. 

" I have ordered a diner h part^ in a snug aahn;^ 
said Frank, " where we can have our chat to ourselves. 
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I asked that humdrum papil of yours to join us, hut I 
am happy to say, he excused himself. But, how late you 
are,^ Jules ! half-an-hour after time ; I suppose you have 
been settling your love affairs with that dapper lass who 
accosted you in the Piazza." 

" I have not been settling any love affairs of my own, 
I assure you, I am not such a fool." 

"More 's the pity then ; love is a fine thing for a 
young man's morals. It keeps him from gaiety and 
other delusions of youth ; it attaches him to the human 
race, by a higher bond than birth, and presents to him 
an object worth living for ; but, bless me, I am becoming 
eloquent unawares !" 

" You probably speak from experience, Frank." 

"Not I indeed, old fellow. If I knew any thing about 
it I should most likely hold my tongue, and as to having 
an object in life, it is the last thing I should ever dream 
of. But let us go and see if dinner is ready." 

Among the influences that grease the wheels of 
society and lubricate the joints of human nature, that 
turn discontented and crusty old " Governors " into good- 
natured, jovial "old boys,'^ that transform miserable 
sentimentalists into discreet fellows, that throw a 
genial glow over the darker aspects of human life, 
that change revolutionaries into conservatives, and 
sceptics into orthodox believers, that dispose high 
churchmen to tolerate schismatics, and schismatics to 
overleap the partition wall which their bigotry has 
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•created, that thaw the icicles of reserve, loosen the 
chains of caste and blend the discordant elements of 
society, for a time, into an harmonions whole, must never 
be forgotten the power of a scientifically arranged, 
admirably varied, keenly appetiaed, and temperately, but 
veritably eaten dinner ! Frank was rejoiced to see the 
transformation wrought in poor Jules hj this well-con- 
<^ived kindness of his ; for the time, he seemed to have 
forgotten his crushing sorrow and his harrowing doubt ; 
they rattled away over old times, over cricket-matches 
and boat-races, and the sprees they had at school with 
old Dr. Prosody, over their scrambles on the castle 
wall, their swimming-matches off the Notown beach, 
and their picnics in the Fairy glen. Then they poured 
out eulogiums upon Fred; on his extensive learning, 
his lofty intellect, and generous heart; and they both 
declared that he had too much goodness, and too little 
humbug to achieve success in this world of great shams, 
and egregious pretensions. 

Jules longed to ask Frank a host of questions about 
Clara Maberly, to discover if possible whether he had 
any idea of the grasp which Clara had laid on Frederick's 
heart; but Frank seemed quite obtuse on the subject, 
and Jules dared not betray his brother's secret, so that 
all he could elicit was, that Frank had accidentally seen 
her twice, that he considered her " a superb creature," 
" a stunner, and no mistake.'' 

When dinner was over, Frank asked to see the contents 

VOL. II. F 
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of a portfoUo which Jules had brought with him. 
Jules produced two or three of his drawings, and saw 
at once that the effect on Frank's mind was greater 
than he had ventured to anticipate. There was a 
copy of Guercino's Hagar ; there were selections from 
some classical subjects by the Caracci ; two or three 
Madonnas by Carlo Dolce ; but the picture which most 
excited Frank's admiration was the often copied, never 
realized Head of our Saviour, from Leonardo Da Vinci's 
Last Supper. 

" What a wonderful face ! " exclaimed Frank, after 
gazing at it for some moments ; '^ there is unfathomable 
meaning there, such as I never saw before. Where in 
the world did you copy that ? " 

"From the great glory of Milan," replied Jules. 
" Have you not been to the convent of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, to see the wreck of Leonardo's great fresco ? " 

" Not I, indeed ; but you must take me there if there 
is anything like that remaining. I doubt it though, 
for I have seen many copies and engravings of that 
picture, but never discovered in any of them such a 
subtle combination of expressions, which seem too sacred 
for such a rattlebrain as I am, even to talk about. But 
really think I must speculate with you for that head, 
on behalf of a friend of mine. Would you object to 
seUit?" 

Jules, who had only a few francs in the world, 
signified his willingness to do so. 
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" Would 70U part with it for ten pounds ? It is a 
small sum to offer, but I do not like to go higher, as it 
is quite a speculation." 

The amount was far more than the artist had dreamed 
of receiving for his sketchy and the bargain was soon 
completed. Before they parted for the night, the two 
young men arranged to meet early on the following 
morning, to visit the mildewed relic of II Cenacolo. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IL CENACOLO. 

''When Reason contradicts thy law, or climbs 
So high, she seemeth to know more than Thou ; 
Break down her confidence, Great Gbd, betimes. 
And teach her lowly at Thy feet to bow." 

QoTTFBiKD ABLJHOiJ),/rom Lyra Oermamccu 

As Frank Jolly and his old schoolfellow entered the 
cotittyard of the ruined convent which enjoys the nnen- 
tiable reputation of being the tomb of Leonardo's fresco 
of the Last Supper, the attention of both was attracted 
by the appearance of a gentleman apparently bound on 
the same errand as themselves. 

Mr. Ruskin somewhere implies that a veritable Gry- 
phon was not the mere conjunction of the eagle's head 
with the lion's body, but a fanciful creation which pre- 
sented at every part the distinctive characteristic of each 
of these monarchs of the animal kingdom. The acqui- 
line beak must convey the idea or feeling of the leonine 
jaw; the lower limbs must combine throughout the 
talon and the paw ; there must be something between 
a shaggy mane and towering tuft ; neither the one nor 
the other, yet suggesting the idea of both. The person 
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who at this moment arrested the gaze of Frank and 
Jules, combined in his appearance the idea of an 
Oriental E£^di and an English ecclesiastic. He 
wore a white neckerchief and a red tarboosh. He 
cultiYated a beard of dimensions that would have done 
honour to the Sheikh Hosein, but his hair combed 
back from his forehead, and hanging in long curls 
beneath the afore-mentioned tarboosh, reminded the 
observer of a Geneva doctor or a Puritan divine. The 
colour of his coat was a sombre grey, but its shape was 
such that it might have answered equally well for a 
Mufti's tunic or a preacher's robe. His whole appear- 
ance was decidedly eclectic, while the missal, the novel, 
and the sketch-book, which he carried under his arm, 
would lead to the inference that his tastes were of a 
similar character. There was a breadth about his brow, 
a smile around his mouth, and a ringing exhilarating 
tone in his voice, which encouraged confidence, and at 
once convinced a stranger that there was but little ice 
in his composition. The trio, without speaking to one 
another, entered the long dark chamber, and stood for 
some moments in silence before the melancholy wreck. 
At length Frank Jolly exclaimed, " Pictures don't do 
in ruins, Jules ; nothing fares worse with the handling 
of nature than the coloured daubs of you artists." 

" That depends," replied Jules, " on what you expect 
from them ; if you wunt them to tell you all that they 
suggested to their contemporaries you are right ; but if 
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you only regard tliem as memorials of a time and of 
powers that have passed away, it is better to see them 
thus, than restored, re-varnished, and placed in richly 
gilt frames." 

' " Well, none but an artist can discover the hints that 
these ruins give of either power or time^ and there is no 
compensating enjoyment. I am sorry to have seen this; 
I had no idea ^hat the coloured plaster was hanging in 
such little scrubby tatters on the wall. I shall have nofaith 
now in any copy that has ever been given to the world." 
" You judge too hastily ; look again at the central 
face until you can see its calm self-devotion, its con- 
sciousness of misconception, its weight of tenderness. 
Mercy and truth have met together there." 

" You may put anything you like into it, * both what 
you see and what you half create.' Ah ! but I do see 
through this lens a glimpse of what you have been 
feeling and driving at" 

" No ! you cannot see in less than a week, I am sure, 
the half of what I have felt in this dingy room. It was 
a daring conception for any man to try and embody, to 
represent humanity exercising its loftiest prerogative, 
giving its very flesh and blood to the circle of its 
followers, and finding even in that circle the tendency 
that must ever seek to destroy it. Leonardo combined 
with this, the birth-pang of the hierarchy that has over- 
shadowed Christendom, and has endeavoured to represent 
that which is ever lost in vague indefinitenesses, or ill- 
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comprehended truisms. He placed aromid the Qoir 
man — that is, around his own humanity objectified — ^the 
philosophy, the superstition, the conscience, the temp- 
tations and the treachery, — t. e. the John, Peter, Matthew 
and*Judas, — ^that equally misconceive and misrepresent 
its [true destiny, and there you have them each dis- 
claiming the solemn charge of so doing, though all are 
more or less guilty." 

"What a blessing it is to be a philosopher I Now 
Jules, I like a pipe tolerably well, but I assure you that 
all that mystification is so much tobacco smoke. I can't 
see through it at all, and I very much doubt whether 
you do yourself." 

" I think," said the stranger, in a clear penetrating 
tone, — " if you will pardon an eaves-dropper who could 
not help overhearingyour conversation, — ^that this gentle- 
man is only carrying his philosophy fairly out. It is 
much better to turn Leonardo into a German transcen- 
dentalist than to inflict the like evil upon those Galilean 
fishermen. To my Anglo-Saxon obtuseness it appears 
that Da Yinci meant to represent a genuine fact, all the 
elements of which were ready to his hand in the first 
three gospels ; and that he was utterly innocent of any 
such design as that so ingeniously sketched out for him^ 
perhaps even more so than were the evangelists them- 
selves." 

Jules turned towards his new acquaintance with a 
kok of astonishment and said, " But do you, sir, really 
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believe that we have genuine naked facts in those old 
documents? because, if so, you and I diflTer entirely*. 
Tradition has woven out of the great needs, the bitter 
memories and lofty aspirations of human nature, a tan- 
gible web of apparent facts which it requires the higher 
philosophy to interpret. A substratum of historical fact 
there may be, and the higher criticism can alone deter- 
mine the proportion in which fact mingles with the* 
tradition." 

" Higher fiddlesticks I " exclaimed Frank Jolly, " I am 
but a tjTQ in such matters, but it appears to me that if' 
there is anything historical about Christ it is his moral 
exceUence and truthfulness, the misconception of the 
world about him, the cruel treachery which hurried en 
his self-sacrifice, and the super-hmnan dignity to which 
he laid claim." 

Jules smiled at his friend's utter ignorance of those 
deeper principles of scientific criticism, which proved to 
a demonstration in his view, that the larger portion or 
what Jolly supposed to be historical, was woven by the 
belief and reverence of subsequent ages, that it was in 
fact, to the John and the Peter of the human mind, — ^the 
speculation and the superstition, the Greek and the Jew 
of humanity, which Leonardo had here represented as 
declaring themselves to be immaculate from the great 
charge of treachery — ^rather than to individuals bearing 
those names, that we are indebted for the entire myth. 

"I do not know,", interposed the eclectic gentleman,. 
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" how much of the synoptical account you imagine Leon- 
ardo to have deliberately omitted in his representation. 
The scriptural narrative declares that each of the 
disciples exclaimed with self-reproach, bordering on 
despair, ^ Lord, is it I ? * and there appears to me to be 
as much the consternation of alarm, as the idea of self- 
justification ; but let that pass^ unless it is a specimen of 
your higher criticism." 

" My studies have convinced me," replied Jules, with 
an air of confidence, '^ that there is some truth at the 
foundation of the evangelic records ; and as I would not 
attribute any intentional deceit to the various restorers 
of this picture, so I would not charge evangelists and 
Church historians with wilful falsehood. As deep study 
may reveal to the artist even here, the genuine touches 
of Leonardo's pencil, so profound study of history will 
reveal the vein of truth which is at the heart of the 
synoptical biographies of the great Prophet of Nazareth. 
The picture presents to my mind an almost sublime 
analogue of Christianity itself, and we might as well 
come here for information on the art of fresco and the 
nature of colour, as declare that what is called Chris- 
tianity — a thing which is the work of innumerable hands 
and of many centuries, and a painted vision which 
daubs and darkens the corridors of time — ^is a fit repre- 
sentation of the divine in man, the true in philosophy, 
the complete in morals, or the beautiful and good in 
human life." 
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"Excuse my asking 70U," rejoined the stranger, 
« whether you are criticizing the New Testament in this 
summary fashion, or whether you are deaUng with aU 
that Las been called Christianity by its various devotees 
during these eighteen centuries. If you would force 
professed Christians back to their great Master, and can 
help them to eliminate from his supposed teaching all 
that Eastern gnostics or Western logicians, or learned 
theologians, or bigoted controversialists have deduced 
from or added to his words — ^I agree with you; but, 
beware lest in doing this you fall into the error of 
making Luke or John not simply into a Calvinist, but 
an Hegelian." 

" My criticism touches the most venerable documents 
of Christian faith," retorted Jules, nothing daunted; " I 
see no reason for believing in their truthftdness as his- 
torical documents ; they have themselves grown out of 
the expectations and desires of which they profess to 
record the fulfilment, and they bear the mark of the un- 
historical, inasmuch as they contain the record of innu- 
merable events, which are obviously in direct opposition 
to the well-known laws of nature and of human develop- 
ment. If you view them as discoloured traditions, the 
work of many generations, then the supernatural, the 
superhuman elements only record the vehemence of 
those desires which are ever trenching on the Infinite, 
feelings after God and deathlessness ; but if you regard 
them as the records of facts, you introduce discord into 
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naturCi and lose everj lesson that has been given to the 
world in this age-long strife.*' 

^' I am far from thinking that I should utterly dis- 
credit the page of revelation by admitting the presence of 
the mythical element in it ; God may have utilized this 
tendency of the human mind to utter its moral lessons 
in the form of supposed fact I can believe this, and 
still look up to Him with reverence as the God who 
cannot lie ; but I discover nothing resembling either the 
early, or the modem myth, in the narratives of Jesus of 
Nazareth ; they cannot have grown out of current ex- 
pectations, for it is clear that He disappointed the 
expectations of all ; nor can they have been woven out 
of his doctrines or those of his Apostles, for the further 
you go back the smaller is the importance attributed to 
doctrine, the greater the stress laid upon the facts of the 
life, death, and resurrection of Christ. Did Paul go to 
Athens^ where the people were discarding their old fables 
with disgust, and preach on Mars Hill a vamped up story, 
in the attempts he made to proclaim '* Jesus and the 
Besurrection ? " 

"Resurrection indeed!" exclaimed Jules, sarcastically. 
" Is it possible that a sensible, thoughtful man, like your- 
self, can admit so great a departure from the established 
laws of nature, and give any historic credence to a docu- 
ment which professes to record it?" 

" Here you take fresh ground, sir, and bring a new 
charge against the evangelic history, instead of replying 
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to my refosal to accept your explanation of its origin. 
But is it not the principle of. all science to state the laws 
of nature so as to include the fiacts which are well 
attested?" 

** Certainly," replied Jules. 

^^ What then is to forbid the highest generalizations 
of science — ^if they ever can be made to include the realm 
of intellectual and spiritual life — ^being so framed as to 
show that the resurrection of Christ from the dead was 
not only far from an impossibility, but that it was the 
great germinant fact in the history of the world, and 
that occurrences which you cite as violations of the laws 
of nature, are in fact the highest revelations of man and 
of this universe; that the miracles, no less than the 
direct teaching of Jesus, have been parts of God's great 
plan, illumining one another, supplementary to each 
other, and alike heralding and predicting the eternal 
triumph of righteousness over evil, and of love over self- 
ishness." 

" Then," rejoined Jules, with some bitterness in his 
tone, " even you do not admit deviation from law as the 
explanation of miracle, and it is my belief that when 
man's extended knowledge shall have swept into its 
embrace the whole sum of things, the supernatural, as 
you now term it, wiU have entirely disappeared. I really 
cannot see a pin to choose between this view of the 
subject, and that of the Eationalists whom Strauss has 
grilled on his logical gridiron." 
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" Believe me," replied the stranger, in a tone of greater 
solemnity ; "that the supernatural will only disappear by 
God being seen in all things as He is in all things. I 
hold, and hope, that when death shall have shattered 
'life's dome of many-coloured glass, that stains the 
white radiance of eternity,* and we shall see face to face, 
all will then aeemy as well as be, supernatural." 

"But why should we not solve the problem now?" 
asked Jules, impatiently. 

" Because now, we only see through a glass darkly ; 
now we know but in part." 

" Tell me then where is the canon that makes you so 
sure that you have the higher law of life — the Divine in 
man and in nature — in those old records ? for I suppose 
you regard all things as being supernatural now." 

" Some things seem to be more transparent than 
others to the concealed light of the Divine Presence. It 
is by the glory which struggles through these events to 
my dim eyes, that I know more of God than in any 
other way ; from them I take my standard of * the 
Divine,' for I see there the highest ideal that I know, of 
power, wisdom, holiness, and love. 

" I allow that they suggest some deeper explanations 
of man's destiny than other theories, but it always seems 
to me that you Christians utterly miss their profoundest 
meaning." 

" I should be glad to hear what is the profound mean- 
ing that you have attached to them. I don't know how 
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far early prejudices, and long profession may have 
blinded my eyes; but I hope I am not too old to learn." 
" It appears to me to be the old truth that underlies, 
more or less, all religions. Heathen and Christian;" re- 
plied Jules, in a confident tone. '^ It is this, that 
Humanity is the child of the Invisible Father, and the 
Visible Mother; it is sinless and spotless, for, as a whole, 
it cannot go wrong: its life is a strife with hostile 
powers, to which it gives names of might, such as, 
world, flesh, devil; it is gradually triumphant over 
them. The death of the individual is only the perpetua- 
tion of the race : life is ever springing out of death ; 
vicarious sacrifice pervades the universe. The 'humanity* 
of which I speak, anticipates a glorious and endless 
destiny as it gathers and treasures the experience of the 
past, for old promises and expectations are constantly 
being fulfilled. The dreams of Pythagoras and of tiie 
early Buddhist are confirmed by modem science, and the 
hopes of dying Patriarchs magnified ten thousand iimes 
in the signal triumphs of Hebrew mind over the proudest 
nations of the west. Faith in the grand destiny of 
humanity, faith which delivers from self and identifies 
the individual with humanity, is the real justification 
which is the source of holy life ; humanity is constantly 
turning common things, as bread and wine, into its own 
substance, body and blood ; and the Holy Spirit of man 
is ever binding into close fellowship those who have 
found out the real spring of their union with one another. 
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Now substitute Jesus in the place of ' Humanity,' and 
you will have a system very like orthodox Christianity, 
but you lose these magnificent truths." 

"All this may be very fascinating," replied the 
stranger, with a look of mingled sympathy and satire 
upon his face, " but " 

" Fascinating I " broke in Frank Jolly, who found the 
argument becoming intolerably fatiguing;" let me just 
give you a physiologica paralle to that fine-spun 
theory, Jules ; humanity as a whole is the child of invi- 
sible forces and visible material : it is perfectly healthy 
and strong, for the race cannot suffer or die ; it is at- 
tacked by consumption^ fevers, and blues^ but it gets 
over them all, though this is accomplished only by the 
death of the individual, tedious post-mortems and per- 
petual reproduction, and it anticipates a jovial old age 
which must last until the world is used up. Belief in 
this glorious destiny of humanity is a panacea for all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, a Parr's life-pill which will 
cure long sea-voyages, and every other head and heart- 
ache — so throw all physic to the dogs." 

" There is no argument in all that. Jolly." 

" Not a particle," replied Frank. " There is nothing 
I abominate so much as an argument." 

At this moment the conversation was interrupted by 
ihe entrance of a lady with a bright, happy smile on 
her face, and an air of common sense and business 
tact about her, who, coming up to the gentleman of the 
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tarboosh, said, "I thought I should find you here, 
Colman; the carriage is quite ready to start, and if 
you have any idea of sleeping at Bergamo to-night, 
we have not a minute to lose." 

" I wish I had time to pursue the argument which 
has arisen so casually," said the stranger, turning to 
Jules. "I should be glad to have some farther dis- 
cussion with you on the merits of your proposed modifi- 
cation of Christianity, which is, I presume, adapted to 
the wants of the nineteenth century, and conformable 
with the logical system of well-educated young gentle- 
men ; but I must not linger now. I hope we may meet 
again." 

Jules was always careful not to give even his nom de 
giierre to a stranger if he could avoid it, and he felt 
thankful that the interview had closed without such a 
disclosure, more especially as the conversation had been 
carried on in English ; but he heartily reciprocated the 
stranger's wish that they might meet again. 

As Jules and Frank walked towards the Corso, the 
mind of the former was so much absorbed with the 
theme of his recent conversation, that he was with diflEi- 
culty recalled even by the sallies of Frank to more 
common-place topics ; but, reminded that the hour was 
near when Jolly must take the Diligence, a sense of his 
utter desolation once more crept over him ; and drawing 
closer to his friend, he said, " My dear old fellow, you 
will not blab the fact that you have been the first. 
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during this miserable exile, to discover my hiding- 
place ? " 

" Nay ; I am not such a muff. Don't I love Fred too 
well to do you an atom of harm, to say nothing of our 
own old friendship I No, no ; giddy fellow as I seem, 
I can keep a secret as well as most men, and no one 
who had known you as well as I did, could believe that 
you really had a hand in the crimes that were charged 
upon you, difficult as it may be to clear you from the 
suspicion; so cheer up, my boy." 

" Has Fred ever told you that Dick Exe crossed my 
path in Lyons ? and there again the rascal moved heaven 
and earth to involve me in fresh disaster." 

" Fred and I have not indulged in much conversation 
on the matter, and I knew nothing definite of your 
whereabouts or adventures ; but if the villain was there, 
why did you not inform the authorities, and get a sen- 
tence of extradition filed against him ? " 

" How could I do that without discovering myself to 
them? and, as yet, the circumstantial evidence would 
crush me rather than Exe." 

" Bless me I you are in a sorry box, I confess ; but 
still it is a comfort that you can declare, 'honour 
bright,' that you had nothing to do with the matter." 

"Frank; I assure you I was half way to London 
when the murder took place." 

" But why in the name of common sense did you not 
come back that moment, and face your accusers, instead 
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of running away and concealing yourself under a dis- 
guise?" 

" Why, the truth is, I left England on other grounds; 
nor did I ever hear of the murder having taken place, 
until within the last twelve months. K that man who 
travelled with me from Notown to London would but 
turn up, all might be set right : but there is no time to 
enter into the matter now. I carry about within me 
a perfect hell of angry passions, and a conviction of 
unutterable wrong.'' 

" Never say die, my boy ; I suppose you believe in 
God the Father Almighty, though you regard Jesus 
Christ his Son as a mere ideality ; and the right will 
triumph over such baae and reckless villainy." 

" Frank ! I only wish I could believe ; but I have no 
faith in nnseen power, or everlasting justice." 

" No faith in humanity, Jules ? " 
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CHAPTER V. 



CEOSS PURPOSES. 



^ Ein Mann hat zwei Ich, eine Frau nnr eineSi nnd bedarf des 

Fremden, um ihres zu sehen." 

Jban Paul Riohteb. 

It happened one fine May afternoon, that as Frederick 
and Kate Esdaile were passing the residence of Zachary 
Bates, Esquire, that worthy gentleman was just step- 
ping into his phaeton, with the design of taking an 
airing on Hampstead Heath. On learning that Kate 
and Frederick were bound in the same direction, Mr. 
Bates insisted on their accompanying him, which they 
were nothing loth to do. This was Zachary 's first inter- 
view with Kate Esdaile, but he forthwith determined 
that it should not be his last, and he subsequently 
proved himself by no means at a loss in manufacturing 
excuses for visiting at Mr. Penrose's abode. 

Mr. Bates's frequent visits soon aroused the supicions 
of Mrs. Penrose, and on one occasion, when that lady 
rallied him on the magnetic influence of the Hampstead 
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air, Mr. Bates coloured^ and glanced at Kate with a 
smile of complacency which left no doubt on the mind 
of Mrs. Penrose, that Kate was the magnet which had 
attracted him thither. Mrs. Penrose fancied, moreover,. 
that Kate's countenance always brightened when she^ 
saw that worthy gentleman limping up the gravel walk» 
There was another frequent visitor at the villa, whose 
designs Mrs. Penrose could not so easily fathom. Ever 
since that Sunday afternoon when Dr. Sharpstone had 
met Kate and Mary Jane upon the Heath, he also had 
occasionally found his way to the Penrosian abode, and 
his purpose in this was the problem for Mrs. Penrose's- 
solution. Although she could not help regarding Dr. 
Claudius as a worldly young man, who conformed ixx> 
closely to the maxims and fashions of the day ; yet, on 
finding out that he was a rising physician of good 
family, good property, and good expectations, forthwith 
she patronized him in a manner which he appeared to 
enjoy as much as herself. The precise motive for his 
frequent visits, however, she could not satisfactorily 
divine, but she was quite sure that he was veiy atten- 
tive to Mary Jane ; and so he was ; he found Mrs. 
Penrose's patronage, and Mary Jane's accessible man-^ 
ners very convenient. Mr. Penrose had helped him to 
obtain a good appointment, and it was only right that 
his gratitude for this should be adequately expressed. 
Mr. Penrose had also consulted Dr. Sharpstone for an 
attack of the gout, and the young physician's concern 
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for his patient's entire recovery, was only suitably 
manifested by an occasional call of inquiry at the villai 
when that gentleman was busy far away a^ the Stock 
Exchange. Claude had never uttered a word that Mrs. 
Penrose could lay hold of, or she would infallibly have 
yoked him there and then, equally or unequally, with 
her daughter. She thought that he was slow in his 
proceedings, but trusted, as she told her husband, that, 
owing to her influence, he had begun to feel the need of 
being ^ rightly guided ' in so important a step. It was 
evident to Mrs.'Penrose that her niece could not be 
Claude's attraction, for she invariably repulsed him, 
and showed a very decided preference for his rhodo- 
montade friend, Mr. Jolly. 

Mary Jane made no secret of her feelings on the 
subject, but frankly avowed that ever since she had 
received Dr. Sharpstone's first bow upon Hampstead 
Heath, she had felt certain that she was the flower laid 
up in that young gentleman's heart. She could see 
nothing in hier cousin to attract his admiration ; she was 
quite sure that he came to Hampstead simply to gaze 
upon herself; she had told Kate so more than once, and 
Kate had always replied that she hoped the conjecture 
was right. 

Mr. Penrose was almost wrath with his wife when 
she spoke to him on the subject. It was all nonsense, 
he said, and there could be no advantage in meddling 
or bothering about it. " If Dr. Sharpstone means any- 
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thing, my dear, he will find words to express it, without 
your help ; and if he does not mean anything, depend 
upon it you won't make him." So spake Mr. Penrose. 

Zachary Bates was quite in the dark with respect to 
Mrs. Penrose's designs, one of which was to foster an 
attachment which she fancied she saw springing up 
l)etween her niece and Mr. Jolly, of which, however, 
they were both perfectly innocent. Frank and Kate 
liked each other as friends, and they both agreed that 
Claude was a bore whenever he broke in upon their 
confabulations ; but Claude felt that Frank was a much 
more serious obstacle in his way, and would gladly have 
sent that young gentleman to Jericho, if he could have 
done so without some great breach of politeness. 

While Mr. Jolly was absent on his travels, Dr.. 
Sharpstone lost no opportunity of paying a visit ta 
Hampstead, and Kate was sometimes compelled to 
tolerate his special attentions to herself. Claude had 
long since discovered that she despised his hoUoTT 
compliments, and with ready tact he had managed to 
assume, when in her company, a tone of conversatkwi. 
which was far less objectionable to her. This Kate 
quickly understood, and estimated at its proper value. 
Mrs. Penrose also observed it, but she contrasted favour- 
ably to her own views Dr. Sharpstone^s ready and ever- 
lasting flow of compliment to Mary Jane, with his cool,, 
indiflferent, and half-sarcastic manner to Kate. 

Zachary knew little or nothing of Claude. He was 
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SO Bimple-minded, and so thoroughly honest a man, 
that he could not imagine duplicity in another. He 
never suspected evil of any one, and he thought it was 
perfectly clear that Claude was paying his addresses to 
Mary Jane. While Frank was away, Zachary, like 
Claude^ had employed his time to the best advantage, 
and Mrs. Penrose had bestowed upon him the favour of 
Kate's company, which she had previously awarded to 
his more merry companion. Mrs. Penrose found Zachary 
very useful ; Claude thought him an awful bore ; and 
Kate hailed his advent as a blessing. 

As Zachary walked towards his home one fine after- 
noon, he was light of heart, he began to hope, and he 
hummed to himself some lines of his own composing, 
imder the inspiration of the fact that Frank Jolly was 
a thousand miles away. " That Frank ! " Zachary said 
to himself, "he is a more likely fellow nor I am, is 
Frank : and bless me if I don't think she admires him 
lots. He was a donkey, that he was, was Zachary, that 
day at t' back end of last week ! What was the good 
of talking to her about him ; and then, like a donkey, 
fall to torturing his self with what she said ? Never 
mind* Eocperxentia docet — Zachary won't do it again. 
Verhum sat.'^ 

Zachary had now reached the door of his house, and 
letting himself in with a latch-key, he sauntered up the 
stairs confidently affirming to himself that he would, — 
yes, he would, — that very evening, — " say something." 
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Then he laughed at himself, and said, " Now Zachary, 
my boy, I know ye won't do ought o't' sort ; ye won't 
think on ; only don't get i't' middle of sentence and 
then stick like an old lady on a stile. Better keep safe 
t'other side nor that, Zachary." 

So saying, he opened the door of his library, and, to 
his great astonishment, saw some one lounging in his 
own easy chair, with a long meerschaum in his mouth, 
and a large book upon his knees, which were raised to 
the height of a reading-desk, by their owner having 
placed his feet upon the chimney-piece. 

" Well 1 I never," Zachaiy exclaimed, with surprise, 
halting just inside the door, and resting upon his thick 
bamboo, which was thrust out to a distance of three feet 
from either of his legs. 

" Did you never, you dear old three-legged stool I" 
replied Frank Jolly ; " and T hope you never will again 
look so utterly horrified as you do now. Why, Zachary, 
man, your spectacles are going into a fit ! " and it 
appeared as if they were, for a suppressed laugh was 
shaking Zachary's whole frame, and his spectacles had, 
by a succession of little shakes, tumbled down to the 
tip of his nose. 

" Why, I thought," Zachary replied, " you were a 
thousand miles away, and not five minutes ago I was 
blessing my stars that you were." 

" The stars have played you a shabby trick," said 
Jolly ; " and that comes of your pagan star-worshipping ; 
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but why, in the name of all the stars in the Milky Way, 
did you want me to be a thousand miles away ? " 

" He did though, did Zachary, and no matter why ; 
but he is egregiously pleased to see you, nevertheless. 
But — ^I was— just going out — to — ; I tell you what it 
is, Frank, I was going up to Hampstead, and that is 
why I was rejoicing in the idea that you were far 
away." 

" You shall catch it for that," replied Frank, jocosely; 
" for PU go with you, my boy, and keep you out of 
harm's way." 

Zachary talked to himself for some time in a whisper, 
apparently quite forgetting that Frank was there ; but 
at length he exclaimed in a hurry, " Yes, that's the best 
way, Zachary, out with itl Now, look here, Frank; 
you know Kate Esdaile " (Frank nodded assent) " well I 
so do I. Now, do you mean anything?" (Frank 
looked puzzled) *' because I do ; and if you did too— 
why, you see, Frank, it would be awkward, that would; 
and I was going to say, we would — " 

But Frank looked so serious and amazed, that Za- 
chary quite forgot what he was going to say. 

" Well, Mr. Bates? " said Frank, in his gravest tone 
of inquiry. 

" Nay, man I he doesn't think it at all well, doesn't 
Zachary," Mr. Bates replied ; "but what I was going to 
say was, that we would study, and see, if we couldn't 
aiiange, happen, who should have t^first chance." 
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" Oh ! " was Frank's laconic reply, and Zachary 'became 
more uneasy stilL At length he faltered out, " I was 
thinking we might arrange it, you know, as Cassius 
said, * I am older in practice, abler than yourself to 
make conditions,' you know, sir." 

" Go to, you are not, sir," Frank replied. 

" I am, sir," Zachary urged, pulling his hair, which 
was beginning to turn gray. 

" I say you are not," Frank continued, impatiently; 
" and if you were. Miss Esdaile, and not you, would 
have to decide whether your being the older should give 
you the prior claim." 

Zachary appeared to think this unpleasant, and was 
silent. At length Frank said, very gravely, " There are 
only three ways of deciding the matter. The first is, 
fighting it out ; the second is, tossing up ; — ^but, I must 
confess, I don't like either of these ;--and so, I tell you 
what we'll do, Zachary, we will be friends in this matter, 
and adopt the third plan : neither of us shall rob the 
other of the privilege of first speaking ; we will make one 
address together, and deliver it at one and the same 
time. There's nothing like * starting fair ; ' and as for 
allowing you to surrender your chance to me upon the 
doubtful issue of a fight or a toss-up, — no, Mr. Bates ; 
I could not agree to such a serious inequality of prospect 
for our future lives to be determined by any such appeaL'* 

Zachary did not at all know what to make of this ; 
he was afraid to treat it as a joke, for Frank looked 
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SO serious, and he was afraid to refuse compliance, lest 
Frank should at once start off to Hampstead; and 
Zachary knew well enough which of the two would 
reach the villa first. 

" Eeally, Frank," he at length said, in a tone of remon- 
strance, " I think we ought to consider Miss Esdaile's 
feelings in the matter a little more seriously, — only 
think of the position in which she would be placed; and 
then, sir, for our own sakes, we should remember what 
the immortal bard says, how that * things done without 
example, in their issue are to be feared.' " 

** Not at all, sir," Frank replied, " it would be a fine 
position ; just try to realize its dramatic force : there are 
both of us, speaking at once ; Kate is listening with one 
ear to the one, and with the other to the other ; see how 
beautiful she looks, as she turns from you towards my- 
self, or vice versd ; and while the tear-drop starts in her 
eye, and the flush mantling in her cheek, shines through 
it like the dawn of roseate morning, through the vanish- 
ing mists of the dark night of suspense ; then think, 
only think, how divine she looks as she exclaims, in 
tones of striking pathos, " Ask my respected aunt.'* 
Think of that, Zachary — picture it to yourself — and then 
imagine the calling in of Mrs. Penrose — that amiable lady, 
like a Daniel come to judgment ; nay, a Solomon, but 
we will trust with a wiser decision than that Kate 
should be divided, and half given to each ; think how 
that amiable lady — " 
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" There, there, that will do, Frank," Zachaiy inter- 
posed, " I am sure, now, you are only joking : bat 
I do wish you would seriously tell me what you do 
mean/' 

" I don't think, Zachary, that you have any right 
to ask me my intentions. Perhaps Mr. Penrose or 
Frederick Esdaile might ; but for you — ." Here Frank 
halted ; for dearly as he loved a joke, he could not bear 
to tease Zachary any longer ; and it was quite evident 
that Mr. Bates was becoming exceedingly uneasy — so 
that Frank told him that he no more thought of * pro- 
posing ' to Miss Esdaile, or to any other Miss or Mis- 
tress, than he thought of canvassing for the Presidenqr 
of the United States. 

Zachary was much relieved by this announcement; 
his eyes brightened, and he walked about the room with 
less limping than before, and declaimed, not quite appro- 
priately, it must be confessed, " Go thy ways, Kate; 
that man i^th^ world who shall report he has a better 
wife, let him in nought be trusted, for speaking false 
in that." 

At the conclusion of this quotation, Frank declared 
his intention of accompanying Mr. Bates to Hampstead; 
and as Zachary, now much consoled, made up his mind 
to say nothing particular that evening, not having had 
time to * get it up,' he assured Frank that his company- 
would be very acceptable. 

As they walked along, Frank invited Zachary to look 
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in at his lodgings, and see a picture that he had par- 
chased in Italy ; and Mr. Bates accompanied him, nothing 
loth to be treated as an art critic. 

Frank first showed him several engravings, and at 
length brought out the treasure. " There it is," he ex- 
claimed ; " now, just put yourself down in that particular 
chair, and look at it, while I hold it here ; you know it,, 
of course." 

" Of course, Zachary did ; he had seen the original^ 
years ago ; he had the best engravings of it that could 
be procured ; but none of them had caught, so truly as 
had that crayon sketch, the vanishing lines of the great 
Leonardo's master-piece. Zachary looked at it for a long 
time in silence, and at length exclaimed, with a sigh, — 
" It is divine I Where did you get it ? Who is the 
artist ? Can I get one like it ? Can you send him a 
commission for me? Will you order another copy?" 
were questions he asked so rapidly that Frank had no 
time to reply to any of them until they were all asked. 

" The artist," Frank replied, carelessly, " is a M. Jules 
Bayli^, a student at Milan; and I dare say that I 
could get him to make another copy for you." 

" Bayliire — ^Bayliire, I think you said," Zachary 
replied, with a twinkle in his eye that Frank did not 
see, for his face was averted at the time in assumed 
indifference. " He will be a great master, some day, 
if he isn't now. Will you part with this, Frank? and send 
Mr. Bayli^re another commission for a copy for yourself.'* 
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" You are what Master" Ford termed Falstaff, sir," 
Frank replied ; " why should not you send him a 
commission for yourself?" 

" Well, so it shall be, if you like," Mr. Bates rejoined, 
** only let me have this now ; and if your copy is not so 
good, you shall have this back again, and 1 will take 
the second. I would rather that you did it in your own 
name, you know. Don't let Mr. Baylifere get hold of 
the name of a fellow here like myself, who spends lots 
in pictures. I'll tell you what I'll do, Frank, PU give 
you 501. for this ; and if Mr. Baylifere will make me a 
copy of the Madonna della Seggiola as good as this, he 
shall have a 50?. for it. You bring this on to me to- 
morrow morning, and I will give you a cheque for a 
1001. ; 501. for yourself, for this, and the other 50Z. you 
can send to Mr. Baylifere * on account,' as he will have 
some travelling expenses : and then you can either send 
or not send a commission for yourself, just as you like." 

Frank joyfully closed with the offer at opice. Zachary, 
too, seemed immensely pleased. He asked many ques- 
tions about the young artist, and it appeared to give 
him unfeigned pleasure to be able to "encourage" a 
young fellow of genius, who was struggling with diffi- 
culties. 

After a little time the two gentlemen started for 
Hampstead, and Zachary again resumed his discourse 
upon Kate. Frank reassured him that there was not 
the least ground for uneasiness on his account ; " but, 
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Zachary," he said, " you have a rival, as I suppose you 
know, and a rather dangerous one, too, in Dr. Sharpstone." 

** Oh, fudge ! " Zachary retorted, " he is making love 
to Miss Penrose, and the old lady is patronising him 
in a most wonderful way and manner. Why, Frank, 
he appears quite indifferent to Kate." 

" You don't know Claude as well as I do," Frank 
replied ; " he sees that Kate Esdaile is far too sensible 
a ^1 to be taken with his ordinary manner to ladies, and 
he finds that empty-headed little Mary Jane a most 
convenient blind for displaying himself to Kate in 
another form. No man can be more finely or elegantly 
intellectual than Claude; none more dignified, when he 
likes ; and to my mind it is as clear as noonday that he 
is really in love, and for once in his life has thrown 
overboard all prudential considerations ; he is displaying 
to Kate his sincere reverence for her, and letting her see 
the difference between such respect and its counterfeit — 
politesse." 

Zachary limped dreadfully, as he usually did when 
excited, and after musing for some time in silence, in- 
quired with a faltering voice, " But do you think, Frank, 
that he has found favour in her eyes ?" 

" That's very much more than I can tell," replied 
Frank ; '' neither of them has made me a confidant, or 
I should not have said so much." 

Zachary was perturbed in spirit, and the two walked 
in silence until they reached Mr. Penrose's door. Every- 
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body was at home, and the only visitor was Dr. Sharp- 
stone. Zacharj and Frank looked at one another, and 
thought unutterable things. Mr. Penrose received them 
cordially. Mrs. Penrose was particularly agreeable ; and 
only occasionally glanced about the room in evident 
uneasiness at the impossibility of watching all its four 
comers at once. This incapacity might have been the 
peculiar sin of her front of false ringlets, for she visited 
that delinquent with condign punishment, and com- 
pletely spoilt its beauty. Mary Jane tossed her head at 
Mr. Jolly, but Kate's eyes brightened when she saw 
him; while Claude looked miserable, when, a fisw 
minutes later, he observed Kate and Frank chatting in 
a comer of the room, and Kate evidently interested in 
every word he said. Zachary passed this off easily, 
thinking that Frank was telling her of Mr. Bayliftre, 
and Mary Jane rejoiced in spirit, while Mrs. Penrose 
nodded approvingly to Claude. 

" Well, Claude," exclaimed Frank, " I suppose we 
may congratulate London upon being in a highly sani- 
tary condition, or it could not have spared you from its 
bedsides. It is not often you manage to get out so fer 
as Hampst^ad, I presume." 

Mary Jane turned up the tip of her little aspirant 
nose, and Mrs. Penrose smiled, as much as to say, " We 
could if we would, — ^we know what strong attractions 
can do;" but Claude replied, in a tone of ill-disguised 
bitterness, " I suppose we need not, from the mere tact 
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of seeing you here on the first evening after your return, 
congratulate you upon having less than usual of * nothing 
whatever to do ; ' for it is plain that idleness is not the 
strongest attraction even to you, Frank." 

" Eh I — what's that?" replied Frank, good humour- 
edly; "that's rather a complicated compliment, friend 
Claude; but I am delighted to meet you, nevertheless, 
and I know that the pleasure is mutual. It does me 
good to see you, you look so happy, so like a man who 
has gained his point. But, with all due deference to the 
ladies, I must honestly confess that my attraction to 
Hampstead, this afternoon in particular, was that of a 
walk with Mr. Bates, and the desire I had to be useful 
in taking him safely home." 

" It's true, is that," interposed Zachary, looking at 
Miss Esdaile : " and, what the immortal bard says, * he 
is more true than those that have more cunning to be 
strange,' is the case with Frank." 

" Oh, nonsense, Mr. Bates," Mrs. Penrose exclaimed, 
insinuatingly ; " we are not quite so blind as to believe 
that, if you are. Mr. Jolly is not so ungallant as to 
make the speech he did in earnest. Do you think he is, 
Katydear?" 

" I think Mr. Jolly is ungallant enough for anything," 
Eate replied, laughing ; but with such a perfect freedom 
of manner towards Frank, that it made Claude gnash 
his spiritual teeth. 

" The fact is," Frank replied, at that moment catching 
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Dr. Sharpstone's eye, '* that my estimable friend, Dr. 
Sharpstone, has gallantry enough for two, and a great 
deal too much for one ; and so, whenever I find myself 
in his presence, I throw away my own small share of 
the commodity, and trust to his overflow to make up 
for my deficiencies.'' 

After this sparring, Frank amused some of the com- 
pany by humorous sketches of his recent adventures, the 
actors in which, he painted in such glowing colours, or 
in such extravagant outline, that his auditors received 
them cautiously. But the fact was, that Frank saw 
everything through an exaggerating glass, and the 
pictures that were made upon his mind were really as 
vivid and as grotesque as those which he reproduced. 

Zachary, in the meantime, was quoting poetry to Miss 
Esdaile, and unhappily Frank caught him finishing, in 
an emphatic tone, the lines that end with " a local habi- 
tation and a name." 

" Let's have that again, Zachary 1 " cried Frank, " they 
are original, I know, and you must not rob us of the 
pleasure." 

" You don't mean to say, you have forgotten those 
Unes of the immortal bard," Zachary replied with indig- 
nation, while Frank winked at Claude, for he knew that 
Zachary was especially proud of his mode of delivering 
them. 

Zachary, after a little urging, commenced ** The lu- 
natic, the lover, and the poet," and declaimed them in 
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a style that Macready, if he ever condescended to 
perform ** Theseus," might have envied. 

" Well 1 all I can say is," Frank exclaimed, wheii 
Zachary had finished, " that you did say them very well^ 
but that if you were intending them to be personal, the 
compliment of their private rehearsal to Miss Esdaile 
was only of doubtful character. * Brow of Ethiop,' 
indeed! what were you dreaming of, Zachary? But 
if you did not mean to put yourself in the middle term 
of the trio, which do you take yourself for, Zachary, the 
lunatic or the poet?" 

Zachary did not know what to say ; he looked at Kate 
to help him, but no suggestion came from that quarter ; 
and he would have had no objection to claim the lover's 
place, provided it had not been for the " brow of Ethiop" 
personality. However, at length Zachary asserted that 
he was the poet, and that upon the next occasion of 
their assembling at Hampstead, he would recite for th^ir 
edification some stanzas of his own composing. 

The evening passed quickly, and the visitors left to- 
gether. Claude was unusually silent ; Frank was par- 
ticularly merry; and Zachary, who walked between 
them, was aniused by listening to the endless jabber of 
the one, and the sardonic replies of the other. 

After the company had departed, and while Mr. Pen- 
rose smoked his cigar, Mrs. Penrose sought the room of 
her niece, bent upon bestowing on that erring young 
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lady a few friendly suggestions for her fixture temporal 
welfare. Mrs. Penrose was uneasy in her mind; she 
felt some doubt of Claude's intentions, and she thought 
that the only thing for her to do now, was to prevent 
Kate from giving him any encouragement. 

" Kate, my dear," she said, in a soft voice, that had 
the sort of serpentine rustle that silk has when it is 
stroked, "I have come to warn you against what I 
think may be a very great danger to you, and that is, 
the attention which Dr. Sharpstone may pay you. You 
know that he is a very gay young man, and that he is 
not at all the kind of character that either your imcle or 
I should approve of your encouraging." 

"My dear aunt," said Kate, in an expostulating 
tone. 

" Just hear what I was going to say, child, and then 
you can speak," Mrs. Penrose replied. " I know that 
Dr. Sharpstone is of good family, and that his connex- 
ions are high in a worldly way ; but he is very gay, 
and he is not the man to make you happy ; but besides 
all that, you must know that his friends could never 
associate with one who is tainted so deeply as you are 
by your brother Ralph's character and disgrace." 

Kiite made no reply, but her aunt felt that she had 
gained her point, for she saw on Kate^s face the look of 
suffering that she knew so well, and she merely added, 
" You know, I say this simply out of kindness ; for it 
will be easier for you to check any feeling towards Dr. 
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Sharpstone at once than it would be afterwards ; and 
this will be less trying for you to bear than the re- 
proaches of his friends, which, though quite reasonable, 
would be very painful." 

" Aunt, I may simply tell you," Kate said firmly, 
" that I have no other feeling for Dr. Sharpstone than 
that of great aversion. I believe him to be thoroughly 
and contemptibly false." 

Mrs. Penrose winced a little, but replied with a 
taunting manner ; ** Oh, yes I that is the way that silly 
girls like you often talk; but think of what I have said, 
and do try for this once to do as your uncle wishes : you 
know what he has sacrificed for you;" and so saying, 
Mrs. Penrose left the room. 

Kate had now become so much accustomed to her 
aunt's unkindness that it made far less impression 
upon her than it had done in days gone by. " Weak 
woman!" she said in a tone of contempt, as soon 
as Mrs. Penrose had quitted the room ; " does she 
really think that I am so blind as not to see through 
this? Does she really think that it is necessary to 
taunt me thus, to prevent my * encouraging ' a man 
whom I detest ? Does she think that I have not seen 
through Dr. Sharpstone a little more clearly than her- 
self, and have despised him from my soul? What 
would Fred think of this? What would the dis- 
graced Kalph say? But I must not tell them. No I 
Fred must not see anything but the bright outside of 
my Hampstead home.'' 
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Kate had borne much. She had been subject to 
annoyance, reproaches, and sheer cruelty, from her 
aunt, but she had met these petty persecutions with 
submission, for her uncle's, and for Frederidc's 9ake. 
Soon she hoped to have a home with Frederick ; that 
was the dawn she longed for; but her brother: never 
heard an impatient expression from her lips. • Her unde 
was always kind and loving; and in his presence; her 
aunt was equally affectionate, and Kate never provV)ked 
her to strip off the mask. At first, the taunts about 
Ralph had been almost intolerable, but now Kate could 
bear them with composure. . 

Mrs. Penrose spoke of the trials which the Esdailes 
had gone through, as either a means of grace to humble 
their pride, or as a judgment on them for their wbrld- 
liness. She daily told Kate of the sacrifices her uncle 
had made in adopting her into his family ; how he had, 
out of pure kindness, taken the Esdaile taint upon him- 
self; and how his old friends had avoided him since the 
family had become so disgraced. When Kate implored 
that she might be placed in a governess's situation, 
Mrs. Penrose's indignation knew Ho bounds, for ^^ what 
would the world think of a niece of Mr. Penrose's taking 
a * situation? ' " Nevertheless, Mrs. Penrose often kept 
Kate employed at almost menial work, careMly avoid- 
ing the chance of discovery, and before her husband, 
or Frederick, or strangers, she would enact the appear- 
ance of preposterous affection. This annoyed Kate 
more than anything, but Mrs. Penrose would not have 
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the world think for a moment that she treated her niece 
differently from her daughter. 

The world I The despised world I how it can creep 
into that sanctum sanctorum, the heart of a Penrose ! 
Mrs. Penrose would speak contemptuously of it as it 
rode in its carriage to the church ; but she smiled at it 
as it placed curtains round the Penrosian pew. She 
could pretend to treat it as naughty when its grandees 
passed her by, and she could then speak proudly and 
with disgust of the distinctions in society ; but she re- 
coiled from the thought of her niece taking a governess's 
situation, and would toss her head as high as Lucifer's 
if a good-natured shopkeeper approximated a familiarity 
with her stock-broking highness. 

The " world," and the " church ! " "What two words in 
our language have been more egregiously abused ? How 
often does the former mean nothing more than the few 
little and great things that are outside the self-created 
decalogue of the person who employs the term ! The 
gnats and flies at which the pietist, or pseudo-pietist 
strains, while he or she gulps down camels without an 
effort, or a blush ! How often does the latter mean 
nothing more than the clique to which he or she who 
uses it belongs I How often has it been nothing but the 
former I — the so-called church been, in solemnest reality, 
the world, — with a long-drawn mask, and whitened face, 
playing such pharisaic and fantastic tricks before high 
heaven, as make the angels weep. 

But what is this ** world?^' Is not mere personal vanity 
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the world ? Is not the student's work — ia not scientific 
reputation, professional ^clat, self-esteem, or the appear- 
ance of superior sanctity, the world ? What is it but 
the great idol that represents self, and claims self- 
worship, set up in the place of God? 

The student of science, the real lover of truth, finds it 
no self-sacrifice to avoid the tavern, the billiard-room, or 
the card-party, and to bum his midnight oil in his studio. 
His world is there, and tightly it holds him in its grasp. 
To fast twice a week, and give all one's goods to feed 
the poor, may not be self-renunciation if it establishes 
a character and credit, and gratifies the Pharisee with 
the feeling — " I am holier than other men." To avoid 
theatres, and ball-rooms, and consume time in the count- 
ing house, — is there no slavery to the world in this? To 
retire from men, and live in gloomy solitude, pondering 
uselessly over a sorrowing life, is not " giving up the 
world," for the world is there ! To go into mountain 
fastnesses and be ravished with their beauty, is not self- 
sacrifice ; the world of the poet and the painter is there. 

The world may — though dangerously concealed, and 
to some extent successfully combated — either be in the 
book, the landscape, the counting house, the family, the 
circle of friends, and the church, as well as in the theatre, 
the billiard-room, the assembly, and the race-course. 

Whenever self is predominant as the highest motive, 
no matter what is the form of the idol which self may 
set up, there is the world : and there is but one victory 
that can overcome the world, even our faith. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PENCILLTNGS BY THE WAY. 

" Knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance." — Byron. 

The glimpse of Frank Jolly's merry, face, the friendly 
chat, the bottle of champagne, and the thrill of satisfac- 
tion at having once more grasped the hand of a friend, 
left poor Jules indescribably wretched when the whole 
scene returned to him only as a memory. He could 
hardly believe that it had been a matter of fact. Like a 
persecuted boy at school — some unhappy little fag, who 
has watched from the schoolhousc door the carriage 
which conveyed his big brother back again to college, 
and who at once sinks down into the old dinidgery and 
humiliation, finding only a sorry consolation in the 
" tip " which jingles in his pocket — so Jules returned to 
his cheerless garret and his utter loneliness, saddened, 
rather than cheered, by the light which had shot across 
his path, only to reveal the intensity of the gloom which 
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wrapped him round. The " ten pounds" had assisted 
Jules to chew the cud of his desolation ; but they were 
all bespoken, and pupils would not come at his call, nor 
purchasers deign to regard his unpretending sketches. 
It was not likely that another Frank would find him out 
by accident, and he would soon be penniless. In his 
poverty, however, he was generous ; and when he found 
that Jacques Roget had not sufficient cash at his dis- 
posal to pay his fare to Florence, Jules inconsiderately 
lent him a couple of ducats, to help him on his way. 
Thither Jacques had gone, consumed with passionate 
desires after his adorable Lucile ; for though at first he 
had been most indignant with Jules for not fetching 
him from Como with electric speed, on the evening that 
his charmer was in Milan ; though he had expressed his 
belief that Jules himself was in love with her, and that 
she had appointed the meeting in the Piazza, and much 
more to the same efiect ; — ^yet, on second thoughts, he 
resolved to take the advice, as well as the ducats which 
Jules had kindly ofiered him, and to set off on her 
track. 

It needs not that we enlarge upon the scenes that 
were enacted, the pretty speeches that were made^ the 
explanations that were mutually rendered, or the hopes 
that were inspired in the minds of the lovers after Roget 
had reached Florence, and discovered Lucile. Roget 
soon obtained employment, and for a few weeks all went 
smoothly. But after a short time, the happiness of both 
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was disturbed by the receipt of mysterious letters, warn- 
ing each of the other's unfaithftdness. They disclosed 
the matter to each other, compared the handwriting, 
which differed, and the style, which also varied in each 
case. They laughed away the suspicions that were 
suggested, and agreed to give no heed to them; but 
the dart rankled in Roget's breast, and on one occa- 
sion he was much annoyed by discovering that Lucile 
had posted a letter to some friend at Milan. She would 
not confess that it was addressed to Baylifere, yet, 
refused to explain the circumstance, and did not deny 
the charge. When Jules Baylifere received the afore- 
said letter, he was quite at a loss to understand it. It 
assured him that " wicked men were seeking for him 
to destroy him ; and that he must not come to Florence 
for all the world." This did not, however, make much 
impression upon the mind of Jules ; he had^ at that 
time, no intention of visiting Florence, and he concluded 
that the letter had probably been written by the timid 
little soul under the influence of some ebullition of 
Roget's jealousy ; so he tore up the letter, and thought 
no more about it. 

Jules was at this time haunted by the transcendental 
fever ; and, in the delirium which accompanied it, he 
clothed all things in heaven and earth with the vapours of 
his own imagination. As travellers in the desert often find 
a diminutive pool, with its few tufts of grass and fantasti- 
cally-shaped pebbles, magnified by the exhalations of the 
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desert into a glassy lake, with overhanging rocks and cliffs 
of alabaster clothed with tropical plants, and surrounded 
by groves of feathery palm-trees, aU of which are beauti- 
ftilly reflected in the mimic waters ; so Jules Baylifere, 
travelling across his life-desert, allowed the breath of his 
own spirit to deceive him. For a little while the bril- 
liant reflection of a few crystalline truths which sur- 
rounded some little pool of inward stillness — some cahn 
lakelet of the waters of life, that still lingered unexhaled 
in the desert of his heart — was magnified by him into the 
entire Kosmos ; and when he saw, projected on the same 
medium, the image of himself, and perceived its smiles 
and its threats, its stalk and mien of power, he cried out 
in rapture, What can that be, but the God of this new 
world ? He knew that it was a mirage, but he thought 
it was a grand thing to have found its explanation. 
Why should he not admire it, and rejoice in it? Philo- 
sophy does interpret the mystery; but why should 
worship die ? It is none the less beautiful, because he 
knows that it is a delusion ! But after a while, — as is the 
case with all mirages, — the vision rapidly changed into 
another Kosmos, and another God. Jules saw angry 
spirits fighting over a battle-field, and snatching dead 
bodies from each other's grasp ; he saw lurid eyes peer- 
ing out of hurtling clouds, and dragon wings flapping 
over spectre abysses. His own wretchedness, inward 
conflict, and confusion had their magnified representa- 
tives with their angry and portentous strife, and he 
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trembled lest, after all, he should have been imposed 
upon by some fearful delusion. While he gazed, there 
appeared another and another universe; he saw new 
constellations in the sky, new laws and phenomena upon 
the earth ; and then the first vision returned, soft and 
gentle, as an Italian landscape ; and without any mistake^ 
still it was his own creation. But his spirit whispered 
within him, " that palm-tree shade is alluring; *that strip 
of the sky, fallen through from on high ;' those gentle, 
placid waters invite me thither. Ofi^, and away 1 Let 
me recUne there, refresh my spirit, and slake my thirst." 
He hurried to its banks ; but lo ! " the mirage had not 
become a pool, nor the dry land springs of water.'' 

At this time, Jules dared to write thus in his journal : 
— " I find some strength in this mode of appreciating 
* humanity,' in spite of all that Fred and that Parson 
Mufti say. There is some light in the thought of the 
non-existence of evil, in this spotlessness of subjective 
humanity, this justification of self, by faith in humanity. 
But let me be true to myself. If Fred had disbelieved 
me ; if Frank had turned out to be a * detective ' in 
quest of me ; if the laws of my country, and the reason 
of my countrymen, should have adjudged me to be 
worthy of death, what would my faith in 'humanity' 
have done for me then ? In what way can I be righted? 
There is no unseen Father, no spiritual reality, no 
eternal justice that can save me. I must, then, be as 
a part of the to ttSv, sacrificed to the maintenance of the 
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value of what? — ^let me see, circumstantial evidence! 
To me, it seems a great sacrifice, witli no compensation ; 
and I should then have no unseen love to appeal to, no 
future reward for my earthly sufferings, except this, that 
Fred and Kate might find out, too late, that I was inno- 
cent, and be punished during the remainder of their lives 
by the bitter remembrance. But all that would be no 
compensation to me, if it were to humanity. It would 
be a great sacrifice ; and I know not, even yet, whether 
I may not have to make it." 

" But why am I for ever hunting after unseen love, 
and power, and justice ? If I hope to find such realities 
as these, I must be myself loving and righteous : thus, 
the projection of my own shadow on the curtains of 
infinite space, will be loving arid righteous too. This, 
surely, is the philosophy that explains Paul's expression 
about being * changed into the same image from glory 
to glory.' Paul, poor man, did not understand the pro- 
cess ; but he stated the fact, — for it is as clear as day^ — 
that man makes God, not God man. If I know the 
kind of man : his country, climate, temperament, occu- 
pation ; I know what God he will worship. All nations, 
in their infancy, have adored the forces of nature. In 
Egypt, these were brought into obvious strife, and the 
Egyptians apotheosized the battle between the Desert and 
the Nile. Ormuzd and Ahriman ; Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva are only different forms of the same thing. Moses 
was a persecuted patriot, sighing after the nationality of 
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Israel ; and he deified the spirit of war, of victory and 
might, of freedom and independence, and called that 
Spirit, the One God. As the Prophets grew wiser with 
the progress of the ages, they made better deities ; and 
perhaps when Jesus, the best and holiest of men, ap- 
peared, the idea reached its culmination. But it has 
been going down ever since. The Apocalyptist has 
fallen back on the materialism and visible God of the 
Rabbis. In the middle ages, God was a great Pope, 
surrounded by a court of cardinals. In Puritan Eng- 
land, he was an omnipotent Theologian. Among our 
Gallic neighbours. La Ohirey La Victoire^ La France 
are the great Trinity worshipped without ceasing. In 
every age, man creates, imagines, his own deity ; God is 
the magnified image of man. By the nature of things, 
he can be no other. This view of the matter explains 
the old adage, that 'the gods help those who help 
themselves/ Feuerbach says wondrously on this head : 
* God is for man a commonplace book, where he regis- 
ters his highest feelings and thoughts : the genealogical 
tree on which are entered the names that are dearest to 
him ;' and again, that * every man must put before him 
an aim, a purpose, tl e. a God.' I must not be afraid of 
calling that divine which is thus within me. My diffi- 
culty is, having found the explanation of the Divine, to 
regain the feelings of my childhood." * * * 

Again he writes : — " No new pupils. I cannot paint 
or draw. I can only sketch, in grotesque pencillings, a 
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few of my wild fears. The time will come when Fred 
or Kate may be able to learn more of me, from a few 
mysterious lines around my representation of a human 
mouth, than from folios of dissertation. Having nothing 
to do, I have spent much time lately in the Cathedral, 
the marble temple of Lombardy. In what execrable 
taste is that west front ! What a hotch-potch of styles 1 
what an emasculation of Gothic ! what a violation of all 
proprieties ! The angle of the roof, too, is almost obtuse, 
and belies the very essence of Gothic. I suppose the 
architects thought they could better thus turn the roof 
into a promenade, and accommodate it to the purposes of 
a museum. What could have been their meaning in 
hiding those dainty statuettes of Marchesi and Canova 
among the niches and pinnacles of the roof? Some- 
body suggested to me that it was in imitation of Nature, 
who bestows her beauties in oyster-shells and wheat- 
blight^ and clothes the most savage mountains and fills 
hidden glens with delicate flowers ; and whose riches 
are so inexhaustible, that she can afford thus to lavish 
them. A miserable analogy that ! These beautiful pieces 
of sculpture crowd the un-get-at-able portions of this 
exterior out of pure pride and impudence. There is no 
vast affluence, no generosity there ; it is sheer waste. 
Roofs are made to keep out rain, and protect from heat : 
not to be walked upon. The whole thing is incongruous, 
and, to my mind, unpoetical." 

" But what a view is that from the summit of the 
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building? There, indeed, is the beauty and affluence of 
nature outspread on the rich plains of Lombardy, and 
the mountains that guard them. Yesterday they looked 
like fortresses, garrisoned with dark clouds, muffled 
in mists, and armed with gleaming daggers of arrowy 
light ; to-day, like palaces of pearl and amethyst, 
adorned for an angelic festival At one moment they 
fieem like an army of giant warriors shrouded in black 
armour, with only the reflection of their fiery-tipped lances 
to be seen, as these lie couched for terrible encounter ; 
but wait awhile, and, after the strife is over, they 
xmcover their radiant white brows, deck themselves with 
garments dyed in rainbow and sunset, and go up to the 
Lord of Day, or the Queen of Beauty, to receive their 
reward. 

" The coup d^odil of the exterior, in spite of the 
incongruities of detail, is dazzling in the sunshine ; it 
is an apparition of the pearly gates of the city that 
comes down from heaven — a dream in stone. Still 
more imposing is it beneath the deep blue vault and 
delicious moonlight of an Italian evening. But com- 
mend me to the effect of the interior, with its vast alti- 
tude and long perspective. Those five great apsis,' 
windows, too, enriched with modem glass painting, that 
means something, are worth all the old kaleidoscope win- 
dows a thousand times repeated. I sat there, under the 
shadow of St. Bartholomew's skinned effigy, — hideous 
mockery of high sacrifice, — and studied those windows, 
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and recalled my infancy, and the days when my 
mother used to tell me Bible stories, many of which are 
there delineated. I could sit there, and' often have done, 
until tears have streamed down my cheeks ; but why ? 
Does not Philosophy promise to restore all that she takes 
away ? Why should they not give me the same joy — 
those Bible stories — now that I regard them as only 
subjectively true ? But they do not. Philosophy has 
not destroyed the glory of the rainbow, or the thunder- 
cloud, because it has found their laws. Why should it 
take away the power of Scripture story and teaching, 
now that it explains their origin ? Yet I weep over the 
one, and not the other. 

" When I hear the vesper music from within the choir 
echoing round the mighty curve, I can half believe in 
the beautiful myths, and am ready to allow that — 
evidence or no evidence — they are all true. What do I 
gain by my solution of all these mysteries ? The priest 
who is there chaunting the mass, is, without doubt, really 
honouring his own subjective nature ; his own humanity, 
and nothing more. That nun, — beautiM ereatore! 
whose seraphic eyes I see mildly beaming between the 
folds of her hood, — can only adore her own self, objecti- 
fied ; she worships her own purity and aspirations, and 
calls them God. 

" Yesterday was the feast of the birth of the Virgin. 
All Milan put on its holiday-dress. The windows were 
bedizened with scarlet and gold, and filled with the 
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beauty and fashion of the city, as the long procession of 
priests and soldiers perambulated the streets, in all the 
tinsel of Italian finery and papal pomp, before entering 
the Duomo. 1 have always avoided mingling among 
the devotees, who crowd the churches on these great 
feast-days of the Romanist ; but yesterday, I was borne 
along almost unconsciously, by the force of sympathy 
with the multitude, who all seemed intent on one object, 
and before I was aware of it I found myself in the nave 
of the glorious Duomo. It was an unimaginable scene ; 
iSfteen thousand people prostrate, and hushed into silence 
before the elevated Host. The sun poured a flood of 
radiance over tlie dense crowd, staining the mighty 
columns with hues of varied splendour, and playing 
fantastic tricks among the waving clouds of incense, 
that were already tremulous with the burst of harmony 
from the two organs and the double choir. From the 
high altar to the western door was one mass of human 
beings, the vast majority of whom profess to have 
swallowed the dogma of the immaculate conception of 
the Mother of God. Protestantism sets aside the Mother 
of God altogether, on the ground of idolatry ; but, if the 
worship of the Son of God be not idolatry, I see no 
reason why the worship of the Mother of God should be 
exploded on that score. The one idea is involved in the 
other. Feuerbach says, * Wherever faith in the Mother 
of God sinks, there also sinks faith in the Son of 
God, and in God as the Father. The Father is only a 

i2 
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truth, where the Mother is a truth. The belief in the 
love of God, is the belief in the feminine principle as 
Divine.' And I believe that Feuerbach is right. I 
think I hear Frederick say, * Stop ; it is because men lost 
the true notion of God's Fatherhood and Christ's love, 
that they transferred the attributes they had lost to a 
new personality, and now worship the Fatherhood of 
Gt)d and the compassion of Christ in the person of the 
Mother of God ; ' — if so, he is, in this particular, as much 
of a transcendentalist as I am. In fact, the truth of the 
matter is, that as soon as ever the orthodox Christian 
begins to explain what he does not believe, or to 
account for the opinions of other people, he tumbles 
head-foremost into metaphysics and transcendentalism. 
I am very much struck with this, — that all kinds of 
people, whatever they receive or reject, are passing 
through the conflict of doubt. There is a long list of 
propositions that Fred denies even more emphatically 
than I do ; indeed, many of these dogmas of the Catholic 
Church, which his creed as a Protestant forces him to 
disprove, I can accept under the teaching of the tran- 
scendental philosophy. Every man whose faith consists 
of a number of affirmative propositions, must, equally 
with myself, have a parallel number of negations in- 
volved in his faith. The extreme Conservative denies 
the advantages that would follow from change ; but as 
possible changes are always more numerous than the 
fixed positions that are assumed by the Tory, and as 
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he by the instinct of his nature denies the propriety of 

them all, it is evident that he must have more of .the 

* No ' in him than the * Yes.' 

" That intelligent semi-Turk, semi-parson, who took 

me up so sharply in the Convent delle Grazie, was 

affirmative and speculative. It was plain that he had a 

whole muster-roll of propositions ready labelled * Yes,' 

and was ready to dispute every one of my theses. But 

he^ too, was sceptical enough about certain things, and 

would have exploded all the dogmas of the Church, by 

the use of another set of dogmas, quite as sharply defined, 

and as bitterly guarded as those of the Athanasian Creed. 

There was as much * No ' as * Yes ' in him. I should 

like to see that man again, and to fight out with him 

point by point, the doctrines that we severally hold and 

dispense with. He seemed like a man that I could 

make a friend of. But I dare not have a friend ; I 

could not bear any one to know my history. Hence my 

only resource is to commune with myself, and eat into 

my own vitals." 

« « « « « 

" I was mooning about the Brera this afternoon, when 
I observed a fussy English clergyman, with a very large 
bow to his white choker, and a bundle of tracts under 
his arm, attended by a bevy of admiring damsels, 
who seemed to look up to him as if he were the great 
power of God. I heard him delivering small criticisms 
(very small) upon the pictures. The multitude of 
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Madonnas seemed to kindle his ire, and he waxed 
warm as he asserted, that here was proof, without going 
farther, that the Romish Church was Antichrist, inas- 
much as by the glorification of Mary, it declared, that 
* Jesus Christ is not come in the flesh,' for if she were not 
sinful woman. He could not be perfect man. So I found 
that he too had some negative in him. Only to think 
of the scepticism of a fussy EngUsh clergyman ! I had 
caught him directing a stealthy glance at me more than 
once, and fancied that he considered me by no means a 
hopeful subject, but presently he bustled up to me, and 
asking whether I understood French or Italian (he seemed 
to have no suspicion that I was an Englishman), oSkrtSi 
to present me with a tract. I thanked him and said, I 
could read both languages, whereupon he gave me 
a French translation of * The Young Cottager,' a tract, 
which I well remember as a favourite in our nursery 
library. It is a beautiful story, with exquisite little 
bits of description here and there, though I think it is 
not improved by its French dress. It brings out the 
beauty of the child-like * yes,' the only kind of ' yes,' 
by the way, which is not full of negative. The child 
has not yet learned to distinguish that which is said, 
from that which is true." 

'* StraDge that a child so weak and small, 
Is oft the boldest of us all." 

" The little fay whom I saw with Lucile seemed to 
see spiritual things, to be moving about in a world that 
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18 unrealized to common ken. I would give my life to 
feel as sure, to be as true as that little child. B j the T^aj, 
the Great Teacher of Nazareth said that faith in Him 
must be the feith of the little child. That spirit of the 
child does unlock all mystery. I fear that I never had 
that characteristic of childhood in my nature. I cannot 
remember the time when I did not want to know the why 
and wherefore of everything, before I could believe if. 
There is one embodiment of * no' that I utterly detest ; 
it is the hypocritical unbeliever, who, under cover of the 
respectable and the proper, can conceal an utter disdain 
for the unseen and spiritual, but who will sign forty arti- 
cles of faith — not one of which he believes — when his 

interest or convenience demand it/' 

♦ « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A month or two later it appears that Jules Bayli^e 
had begun to devote himself to the examination of 
another form of the philosophy of religion. " My new 
pupil," he writes, " is a tolerably intelligent fellow, but 
very uninteresting. Hie holds that all discussion about 
causes, all hypotheses about the human soul, the entire 
mystery of life and God, are only the helpless fumblings 
of uninstructed mind, and he contents himself altogether 
with the positive facts of natural science. He holds that 
the theological explanation of facts, or of religious expe- 
rience, will ere long be dissipated into thin air, just as 
these explanations have long since been exploded in 
dealing with the fundamental laws of the natural uni- 
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verse, and with the simplest relations of things. He 
bids me begin with arithmetic and geometry, then 
advance to mechanics and astronomy, then through 
physics to physiology, and through psychology to 
history, finding out the laws of the organization of the 
human brain, and the law of human society both in its 
equilibrium and its progress. But I cannot content my- 
self with any such theory, I cannot live or die upon it. 
I want an answer to the questions. Who am I ? What 
am I ? Whither am I going ? Is there One who has- 
made me ? Or did I make Him ? What is He going 
to do with me ? And instead of satisfying my inquiry,, 
or supplying my need, he telkme<twSLare?ri^ 
* matter attracts matter in the direct proportion of it» 
mass, and the inverse proportion of the square of the 
distance between its centres of gravity.' Out upon such 
drivelling!" 

" Neither mathematics nor astronomy are yet delivered 
from religious and metaphysical admixtures. So long 
as the profoundest thinkers of the age are debating 
whether or not we have any clear idea of ' the Infinite,' it 
seems to me absurd to say that the * conic sections ' are 
delivered .from metaphysical admixtures. I do not 
believe that the relations of number and magnitude are 
in any of their practical aspects, the most simple that 
exist; for, wherever they occur in nature they cover 
a multitudinous assemblage of causes and properties, 
whose intricacies defy all numerical calculation. The 
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prophecies of these naturalists about the triumph of 

science and the grand destiny of 'Positivism' fall quite 

powerless on my mind. Why 1 that man, who told me 

in view of II Cenacolo, that the time will come when 

the miracles of the New Testament will take their place 

as the greatest facts in the history of the spiritual 

development of humanity, and appear as parts of a 

universal scheme, not violations of law, but instances of 

obedience to law, had just about as much reason on his 

side as these philosophers who profess to expect that the 

* ego' of man, the phenomena of will, and the complicated 

facts of human society can ever bo reduced to the empire 

of irreversible law. But it is the easiest thing in the 

world to prophesy ; all the sects do it." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Christmas had passed gloomily enough with poor 
Jules, and the new year had brought with it no hope 
or peace for him. He was without pupils, or employ- 
ment of any kind. He was in debt for his miserable 
lodging, and his wardrobe had dwindled down to the 
scantiest possibility, when one morning, on inquiring at 
the Poste reatante he found several letters which had 
apparently been wandering far and wide, one or other 
of them being daubed over with the name of almost 
every town in Italy. What was the astonishment of 
Jules on opening one of these letters to see an order for 
a hundred pounds fly out of it, and to find that it was 
an epistle from Frank Jolly, which ran as follows : — 
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S* My dear old Friend, 

"You know that I never could settle to any pro- 
fession, namely, regularly tie myself to it, for better and 
for worse, but lately I have been befooled into setting up, 
for what think you?— A parson, barrister, doctor? — ^No, 
nothing of the sort ; but I have begun to do a little in 
picture-dealing, and have succeeded so well, that I feel 
sorely tempted to go on with it. Now, don't suspect 
that I am so sordid as to choose a profession for the 
sake of the money' it may bring ; that be far from me, as 
it is from the world generally now ! No man would be 
tolerated in these days who chose a profession merely 
for emolument, just as no man would be, who married 
for anything but pure, disinterested, self-sacrificing love. 
But though it is not for success that I work my picture- 
dealing, yet I am anxious to employ my success 
well. 

" The fact is, a friend of mine fell violently in love with 
that picture you were so good as to let me bring away 
from Milan, and insisted on buying it, at his own price, 
and having made my own profit on the bargain — or 
rather gentlemanly conveyance — I send you £50, which 
is justly your share. The other £50 which you will 
find enclosed, is sent by the same friend, with a request 
that you will go to Florence as soon as convenient and 
copy for him, in the same style, the Madonna della Seg- 
giola. As this will involve you in considerable expense, 
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the old gentleman— who is a great patron of art— insists 
on sending the payment beforehand. 

" I» wandered about for some weeks after I saw you, and 
enjoyed myself much. My first visit after I returned to 
London was to Hampstead, where I saw your aunt and 
uncle, and Kate. I place your aunt first because she is 
such a gem, and you value her so much. I place Kate 
last, because she is too beautiful and too good to be 
named on the same line with that old sinner. 

" I reached London only in the morning, and accom- 
plished this picture-dealing business at night ; so you 
see I am getting energetic. God bless you ! 

" Your ever attached, 

" Frank Jolly." 

Now, what am I to do ? said Jules to himself, as he 
turned the letter and its contents over and over, before 
he could realize that he was not deceiving himself. 
Why, I am as rich as Croesus. I can pay my lodgings, 
and refund what I have borrowed, and replenish my 
wardrobe, and I must venture to Florence now. Bother 
Lucile and her dark hints about enemies 1 I dare say 
it was only some stupidity of the little creature. At all 
events, 1 must go. If Exe is on my track again, I will 
dare the devil to do his worst. If he had ever loved his 
wife he might have been jealous of me, for I am sure he 
felt his utter inferiority to her ; but he had married her 
only for her little bit of money, and didn't care a rap for 
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her. But I know she lored me, though she never said 
so. When she sat rockmg her boy in his cradle, and 
listening to our wild theories, I have felt sometimes as 
though her eyes were scorching me with their lustrous 
blaze. The rascal must have deserted her, and where 
she is, God only knows. If Fred could but find her, 
she could do more than any one to set me firee. She 
knows that I am not the guilty man. I have long since 
quelled the insane passion I had conceived for poor 
Lizzie, and now I should not mind telling Fred of that 
one strong reason which combined with others to cause 
my flight from Notown. What an unspeakable fool I 
have been to lock up my feelings so doggedly I If I had 
only confessed my follies in the beginning ! But every 
added year, and month, and week, make it harder to 
tell the truth, and to gain credence." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BURIED SECRET. 

** Out, damned spot ! " 

Macbeth, 

The Saint Barebone workhouse covers its acres of land : 
— Yes ! acres of valuable land, — with its low, blackened, 
prison-like walls and wards. It is a miserable, — a 
miscreant thing to look upon. Dingy and dark, it 
spreads itself out, as if grappling with, and grasping the 
earth on which it rather lies than stands. There is no 
appearance of standing about it : but, like Apollyon of 
the dream, it " straddles" over its fallen victims, in a 
foul but victorious wrestle. There is nothing in its 
aspect great enough to inspire the beholder with terror ; 
not even the terror of " great badness." The only 
feeling it can inspire — if such word may be misused to 
express such sentiment — is profound disgust. It is no 
inspirable breath, but the effluvium of a noxious vapour, 
that rises from it, and assails the passer-by; and he 
hurries away with closed senses, and would blot it for 
ever from his memory ; but still, there it is, — a fact, — 
a spot, a " damned spot " that will not " out." 
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Within it, more loatlisome, more hideous still, is a 
world of decrepitude and vice. Idleness, intemperance, 
malice, deceit, and self-degradation have done their 
worst, and put their "finishing touches" upon its in- 
mates. There they are by hundreds, in the last stage 
of hopeless inhumanity. Forms, crippled, but not 
with disease, crouch around you; faces, wizened, 
but not by age, leer at you as you pass. Creatures, 
once men, with strong muscles but now sneaking gait, 
avoid you ; and lie about in clusters in the comers of 
its yards. Their eyes cannot meet your glance; they 
dare not hold themselves upright. But, think not they 
have any sense of shame, for they have reached a lower 
deep than the loss of all but that ; and it is mere craven 
fear which makes them hide. Turn round quickly and 
you see them chuckling over their idleness, and grinning 
like anthropoid apes at their self-induced depravity. 

The gaol is a fearful sight, with its criminals, 
variously bedizened in gaudy gaol-clothes, at their 
slave-labour on the wheel ; but there the thief is detected 
and exposed, the swindler is discovered, and for a time 
at least their power of mischief is arrested. The indig- 
nation of humanity for crime is there expressed ; while 
some process of amelioration is going on. There, 
some rays of hope gleam athwart the lowering faces ; 
of hope, either for good or evil, as the case may be : and 
the punished criminal, if he is only a standing lesson to 
humanity, is of some service to his race. 
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The madhouse is a sickening sight, with its decrepit 
inmates moping in moody silence, howling with maniac 
glee, or garrulously chattering in the dark night of 
mind. But, whether these men have been the suicides 
of their own moral life or not, in the madhouse there 
is the strong hand of disease; and some witness of 
the mysterious providence, many of whoso laws are 
therein explained, some of whose laws are there given 
as problems for solution. 

But in the large workhouse there is a more frightful 
and humiliating picture still. Within its walls there is 
no detected criminal, duly punished for his crime ; but 
there is the unknown,* unrecognised liar and swindler 
as yet concealed ; he who has never set himself honestly 
to work; who has skulked out of " character ;" who has 
crept out of the law's strong grasp ; who has neither 
energy, nor self-dependence, nor bravery enough to 
maintain himself even by vice ; but who, through his 
daily and hourly so-called " little sins," has ruined 
himself^ and has lost his all, and is now content to live 
and die lazily in the workhouse of his parish. It is not 
that he has been taken into the safe keeping of the 
asylum ; there is not the mental disease which throws 
him upon the pity and charity of his race ; but, morally 
defunct, and devil-bound, he makes his appeal to, and 
is content to batten upon the simple endurance of 
humanity. 

Is this the tale of all who may form the inmates of 
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our so-called workhouses ? Assuredly it is not; but it is 
the tale of by far the larger number. There are some 
who have been the " children of misfortune; " who have 
been by overpowering calamity plunged into the deep 
mire of pauperism ; but they are the few. May God 
grant that ere long some better mode of treating them 
shall be devised, than that of consigning them to the 
companionship of such self-degraded "Lackalls" as 
make up the bulk of our workhouse population I 

On a cold, bleak evening in February, — ^when the 
wind was blowing a promissory instalment of what it 
would do when March came, and was at the same time 
keen with the frost of an unforg8tten January, — a group 
of half-dressed women were lying outside the gate of 
the Saint Barebone workhouse. There were six or 
seven of them — whose dresses all patched together 
would scarcely have afforded ample covering for a child 
— lying huddled together on the doorstep, vainly trying 
to keep out the cold. Some of them were well- 
known applicants for relief, who were often there, and 
were muttering curses upon the guardians who had 
doled out pittances that would not meet their wants. 
They were loud in their imprecations, fierce in their 
gesticulations, and they often thundered at the door 
with stones which they gathered from the road. 

Among the group was one woman, much younger 
than the rest, who had crouched upon the step nearest 
to the door, and there lay in perfect silence. Once or 
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twice the noisy applicants for relief inquired her 
grievance, but she gave no answer. There were traces 
of beauty in her face ; old lines of well-chiselled 
features, almost hidden by the new lines of care ; and 
there was a flash in her eye, as she sometimes looked up 
into the air, or gazed wildly at one of the unhappy group 
around her, that arrested the attention of those who 
chanced to meet its glance. Every now and then she 
would wring her hands and look up towards heaven, but 
she uttered no word, and the noisy paupers shrank from 
her speechless sorrow. Loud in their asseverations that 
their own was the unhappiest and miserablest lot on 
earth, they could not but instinctively feel that under 
that silence there was an unutterable woe, and they were 
afraid of stirring too roughly the soul that lay beneath 
those sometimes flashing, sometimes dreamy eyes. 

^' I will see the master,'' one and another exclaimed, 
" that brute of a porter may keep me here all night, but 
see him I will, and I won't 'go in ' so long as I can 
keep outside." 

** That's right, missus," replied a wizened old hag, 
" if you can do a little work, as all of us knows you 
can, and no matter what it is, but if so be as you can, 
as the saying is, just keep your family together, don't 
you * go in ' — let me adwise you " 

At this moment the door opened, and a coarse, rough, 
ill-visaged creature, with bright gold lace round his hat, 
stamped out, kicking the women off the door-step, and 
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exclaiming in a voice of savage brutality, " D — ^n yon 
all, what are you doing here ? Get off the door-step, I 
tell you. Oh ! you won't go, won't you ? but I'll soon 
see if I can't make you." Here the women pressed for- 
ward through the outer door, and could see within the 
porter's lodge his own comfortable fire, and steaming 
tea. *' We want to see the master," cried several of 
*hem ; "you have kept us waiting here these two hours, 
and you thought we'd go away, but we won't go away." 

" Oh ! won't you, though ! " shouted the porter de- 
risively ; " now. Bill, come and help me turn these she- 
devils out." And there came to the porter's assistance 
another gruff-looking and immensely powerful man, 
who forthwith commenced a demonstration of his quali- 
fications for a workhouse porter's office, by cursing, 
swearing, shouldering, and pushing, until the little 
passage was once more cleared, and the door closed 
again amidst the oaths and yells of the half-firozen 
women. 

'*Now; blast them all!" said the porter, as he 
slammed the door, " we'll see who tires the first. It's 
a cold night for them to lie out there with nobbut the 
smell of my tea to warm them." And so saying, he 
sat himself down to his tea, and a dirty copy of the 
" Dispatch." 

Another hour passed, and gradually the sound of 
voices outside the door died away, as one by one the 
old women, weary with waiting, and half-frozen with 
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the cold, wandered away to their fireless, foodless 
lodgings. 

In the meantime, Black, the porter, consoled himself 
with tea, and then lighted his pipe for the further enjoy- 
ment of his paper. Having tired himself with reading, 
and muttered sundry curses against " the haristocracy, 
who were always grinding down t' lower classes ; " 
and having yawned very freely, stretched his arms 
extensively, and further congratulated himself upon 
managing to get rid of the noisy group outside, he 
suddenly turned towards the door with the intention of 
making " assurance doubly sure " that they were gone. 
** You see. Bill," he said to the under porter, who at that 
moment came near, " that is the way in which you will 
have to hexercise discipline if hever ye should happen 
be advanced to the post I holds. That were a hun- 
respectable lot, as would have imposed upon t' parish, 
and ye see how I have managed like to save t' parish 
money." 

Black unlocked the door, and swung it open triumph- 
antly, to convince Bill of the success with which he had 
cleared the gateway; but his triumph was of short 
duration, for as he did so, there fell into the passage the 
apparently lifeless body of one of the women whom he 
had seen outside an hour ago. It was the younger 
woman, whose silence had sometimes hushed the voices 
of the noisy group by which she had been surrounded ; 
and as she fell into the passage, with her face in the full 
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glare of the gas-light, Black tamed pale, and held his 
breath for a moment, not knowing what to do. 

Black was not very easily frightened by a pauper's 
death, and he saw that Bill looked curiously at him as 
he asked him what was amiss, so he recovered sufficient 
presence of mind to say, " How that cold wind has took 
me I get me some brandy, Bill." Bill obeyed his 
orders, and Black thus invigorated, leaned down over 
the motionless figure, and looked closely at the face. 
" She's not dead ! " he exclaimed, " she's only sham- 
ming. Holloa, missus ! what do ye mean by tumbling 
in here in such an-a way ? None of your shanmiing 
iere ; get oop, and go out, will ye ? " 

This was not said in Black's ordinary tone of savage 
insult. There was an excitement in his manner that a 
duller man than Bill might have recognised : but Bill 
thought that his superior was perhaps only frightened 
by this unlooked-for result of his discrimination and dis- 
cipline. The poor woman made no response, and Black 
sent his coadjutor away to fetch something from one of 
the most distant wards. As soon as Bill had disappeared, 
the porter leaned down close to the silent, apparently 
imconscious girl, and putting his lips to her ear, 
whispered, ^Lizzie, Lizzie," in one of those strong, 
but hissing voltes, that penetrate so much further than 
any outspoken word. She opened her eyes, and rolled 
them wildly towards the ceiling ; then shuddered, and 
ilosed them again, without a word or look of recognition. 
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Black dragged her into his own room, and then sent 
Bill, who had just returned, to bring the surgeon. 
Some little time elapsed before the surgeon came, and 
during that time the girl never moved or spoke ; but 
once or twice she opened her eyes and gazed about 
the room. When she did so. Black turned his face 
away ; but wlicn her eyes were closed he watched her 
with suspended breath and twitching face. " I am sure 
it is," he muttered. " She's mighty changed, but there's 
no mistaking her/' 

" Well, Black," said the surgeon, who now made his 
appearance, *' who ith it you want me to thee ? whom 
have you here?" 

** That's more nor I can tell you, sir," replied the 
porter, uneasily; ** it's a young woman who rung the bell 
just now, and who fell down just as she was a coomin' 
in, and she seems to have stunned herself." 

" Wath any one with her?" the surgeon asked. 

" No, sir, she came by hersel." 

" Do you know anything of her?" inquired the surgeon. 

" Never saw her before, sir," Black replied. 

Mr. Caecum, for he it was, looked at her somewhat 
carefully, wrote an order for her to be taken at once into 
" Lazarus' ward," and the porters carried her in, and laid 
her upon a bed. Black, as he came out, spoke eagerly 
to one of the " helpers " in the ward, a dirty cunning- 
looking girl, slipped something into her hand, and then 
went back to his porter's lodge, sate himself down in 
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firont of his fire, tore up his copy of the Dispatch, and burnt 
it slowly, and sat biting his nails far on into the night. 

The dim lights grew dimmer in the windows, and 
one by one all sounds died away, except the wailing of 
the wind ; but Black still sat, biting his nails. Soon 
after the clock struck one, the porter came stealthily 
from his lodge, and crept round to the wall of the ward 
in which the poor girl lay ; he placed a ladder against 
the wall^ and climbed up to the window to look in. 
There she was, lying in the same unconscious state, and 
near to her sat the dark-eyed helper, eyeing her as some 
beast of prey might watch its victim. The other in- 
mates of the ward were sound asleep. The night-nurse, 
with her gin-bottle at her elbow, snored comfortably 
beside the fire. Black gave a whispered whistle, the 
helper looked up, and, at a signal from the porter, came 
quietly towards the window. " Has she said aught?" he 
asked ; and hearing that she had not, he crept on tiptoe 
to his lodge, and after biting his nails for a long time, 
fell asleep in his chair. 

The night wore away, and the morning came, with 
its usual routine of bullying and business. Black ap- 
peared more like himself, but several times he was seen 
near Lazarus' ward, and several times the helper was 
seen near the lodge ; however, with the exception of Bill, 
whose curiosity was aroused, the officials of the Bare- 
bone were too intent upon their own petty ends to pay 
much attention to the concerns of others. 
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Not long after mid-day, the lodge bell was rung more 
authoritatively than usual^ and Black, cursing the ringer, 
went to open the door; but his demeanour underwent 
a total and sudden change, as Zacharias Bates, Esq. 
stepped in. The porter made a profound bow, and doffed 
his gold-laced hat. 

" Well, Black," said Zachary, " I am glad to see you 
promoted ; how long have you been raised to the porter's 
place?" 

" Better nor a fortnight, sir," was the reply, " and 
many thanks to you." 

" Oh, no, you must thank yourself," said Zachary, 
good-naturedly. "You only mind and do your duty 
well, and you will get on. I am glad that hitherto I 
have heard no complaints of you, and hope I shall never 
have to regret having got yoi^ the place," 

At this moment the bell rang again, and as the porter 
opened it, one of the women who had been there the 
night before, exclaimed, " Can I see the Master to-day?" 

" Oh, yes, ma'am," replied Black, courteously, " will 
ye be so good as t' walk inside, ma'am, and you shall 
see him as soon as possible. He may be engaged just 
now ; and you know, ma'am, when there is such a many, 
ye must take your turn ; but your name shall be sent in 
directly." 

The old woman was so utterly astounded at Mr. Black's 
politeness that her power of speech was gone, and she 
stood spell-bound ; while Black, who was not anxious 
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for her to allude to the previous evening, moved away 
rapidly to Mr. Bates, who was standing within the 
second door. 

" That's right," Zachary exclaimed, approvingly ; " if 
you treat these poor folk kindly, and at the same time 
keep up order, you will do very well. I was glad to see 
that you did both. Keep them to their turns, and don't 
yield to them too much." 

" Oh, no, sir," Black replied, " that doesn't do; but 
that is my fault, you know, sir ; but I struggles with 
my heart, sir, and hopes that I shall be able to maintain 
discipline." 

" Very good, very good," said Zachary, " you had 
better err on the side of kindness than of discipline." 

" I hope not to do far wrong on either, sir," said 
Black, most humbly ; " but if I should be too kind, sir, 
you will happen make the best of it for me to the Board, 
sir r 

Zachary assured him that he would, and walked away, 
thinking that this might be necessary upon some future 
occasion ; for the Board generally held the opinion that 
kindness was a luxury not in the least adapted for a 
pauper's digestion, and it had acted strictly upon the 
maxim of not casting its pearls before swine. 

As Zachaiy walked in the direction of his house, he 
muttered to himself, " He isn't often taken in, isn't 
Zachary. The day I saw this poor fellow half-starved 
at Rugby, I liked his looks. I lost my train seeking 
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after him, and I lost my wrapper; and just wasn't I 
savage, — savage as an unwhelped tigress, — but I laughed 
like anything. Ah ! it's an ill wind, &c. &c., and if it 
hadn't been for that train going off without me, this 
poor fellow, humanly speaking, would have starved, or, 
at all events, lie wouldn't have got this place. A very 
good servant he has proved. The Board likes him. He 
isn't easily got over, isn't Zachary. Zachary thinks he 
knows something of men when he sees them. Zachary 
sees through them at a glance. Zachary thinks he's a 
sharp fellow, and he's about right, is Zachary. Three 
cheers for Zachary, hip, hip, hip, hurray I " 

" One cheer more I " said a gentleman passing him on 
the pavement ; and Zachary coloured to his eyes as he 
found that it was Frederick Esdaile who had caught him 
at his soliloquy. Zachary reddened easily ; it was one 
of his amiable weaknesses to do so : the slightest sur- 
prise would make him blush ; but he was in fine 
spirits just now, and remarked, in oratorio style, " There 
is a tide, you know, sir, in the affairs of men, which, 
&c. &c., by some remarkable process, * leads on to for- 
tune ; ' and though a workhouse porter's place might be 
thought a small, very small fortune by some, yet it is 
as grand a post for others as the Presidency of the Koyal 
Society would be to you, or the P.S.A.-ship for me." 

" You are not cheering your own election, then," said 
Frederick. 

" Oh, no," Zachary replied, " not at all so ; as Mr. 
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Carlyle says, * very much the reverse of so,' sir. I was 
rejoicing in the elevation of a young man of whom I 
know something, to the distinguished position of a porter 
at the Barebone workhouse. It's a snug berth for him, 
sir ; but, you know, sir, it's something like being in the 
* cradle of the rude, imperious surge,' to have to sleep 
at the gate of a parish workhouse. It's a place where 
two seas meet, and they have very dirty weather there 
most times^ with the guardians flowing on one side, and 
the paupers blowing on the other ; but if ' sleep seals up 
the ship-boy's eyes upon the high and giddy mast,' 
I dare say Black may get some winks, and have his 
brains rocked at the porter's lodge." 

" It is to that same workhouse I am going," Esdaile 
said, " to call upon an old friend of mine, who has been 
recently appointed surgeon." 

" Oh, ah, eh ! yes," Zachary replied, " Mr. Ceecum 
told me that he knew you. What sort of a fellow is he ? 
I must confess, you know, sir, that I don't like a man 
who has an impediment in his speech. An impediment 
in the legs is nothing ; but that lisping way of walking 
through words is a serious drawback. What do you 
really think of Mr. Caecum ?" 

" That he is quite good enough for the post," Esdaile 
replied. " Caecum is by no means a brilliant man, and such 
an one is not wanted, but he would get through as much 
dull, heavy work in the twenty-four hours as any man 
I know. He has gone the round of the ' pathies,' so that 
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he knows a little of them all; he has tried homoeopathy, 
hydropathy, kinesipathy, isopathy, electro-pathy, and 
I know not what besides, and now he has settled down 
to the old orthodox physic, and will exercise it upon the 
Barebone inmates in legitimate style. You know, Mr. 
Bates, diagnosis and therapeutics are done in the rough 
in a workhouse ; they must be ; and Caecum is very well 
qualified to practise in such fashion. A man of much 
sensibility or scientific ardour could not for long fill 
the place. When one man is expected to do the work 
of ten, he generally acts upon the let-alone system 
during life, and trusts to post-mortem examination for 
establishing a diagnosis." 

Zachary walked back with Frederick until they were 
within a few yards of the workhouse door, and then 
wished him good morning. 

Frederick Esdaile rang at the bell, and asked for 
Mr. Caecum. As the porter looked at him, his face 
darkened, and his brows were knit, as he answered in 
surly tone, " I think Mr, Caecum's not in ; you'd better 
coom some other day." 

"Are you sure he is not at home?" Frederick 
asked. 

" No, I am not," replied Black, and he hurried into 
his little den, as if to make inquiry ; but when he was 
within his room, he got behind the curtain and looked 
very earnestly at Frederick, who was standing between 
the two doors. At length the porter said, "You must 
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coom some other day," but he said this without emerging 
from his room. 

" Mr. Caecum told me he should be at home at this 
hour; — are you sure he is out?" Frederick asked. 

" What should I say he was out for, if he wam't?" 
replied Black, still in his hiding-place, where he made 
pretence of being busily engaged. After two or three 
minutes, he growled, *' It's of no use you waiting thier 
all t' day. Didn't I tell ye Mr. Caecum was not in?" 

" No, you did not," said Esdaile, " and I will thank 
you to be so good as to let him know that I am here." 

There was something in Esdaile's manner which 
made Black obey. He came out of his room, contriving 
to keep his face averted from Frederick's, and throwing 
open the inner door, said, in a surly tone, "Ye can 
walk forward, and see if ye can find him for yoursel." 

Frederick disappeared, and Black returned to his 
den, biting his nails, and muttering to himself that he 
" wouldn't find Mr. Caecum easily through all them 
turnings." He growled curses upon " t' fellow," and 
consigned him to everlasting perdition, if he should chance 
to go near Lazarus' ward; but while he was doing this, he 
entered in the book at the door, " Mr. Frederick Esdaile to 
see Mr. Caecum." He had no sooner done so, than he 
exclaimed with an awful oath, "Why, I never asked 
him his name ! " and he ran to the inner door in the hope 
of catching Frederick in time to enact this little farce, 
but Frederick was out of sight. Black skulked round 
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to Lazarus' ward, and spoke to the helper, and then 
resumed his place in his den, venting his rage, first upon 
his nails, and then upon the unfortunate ringers at the 
bell. 

Esdaile and Csecum chatted for some time, and 
the latter explained, that Black was just the sort of 
man that the guardians liked; he kept the paupers 
in their proper place. To be sure he was a surly ruffian, 
but then they thought a surly ruffian was the only fit 
person for such a post. Caecum further stated, that 
Black had been put into the place by Mr. Bates, who 
found him out a long time ago, and had taken great 
interest in him ; but that it puzzled him to think that, 
of all persons in the world, Mr. Bates should have chosen . 
him, for he was kindness itself, and was constantly 
trying some new Utopian scheme for converting the 
wards into little gardens of Eden, but unfortunately the 
old Serpent always found tis way there, and the inmates 
became worse than before. 

Esdaile and Caecum walked round the wards, some 
of which looked tolerably clean and comfortable ; but 
there was, in almost all of them, an odour of dried dirt, 
which was highly offensive to Esdaile's nasal organ. 
" But here," said Caecum, " ith a ward, which ith a 
dithgrathe to any inthtitution." And they entered a 
long, low, narrow, dark room, with "Lazarus' Ward" 
painted in black letters upon its dirty whitewashed 
walls. The stench that came from it was foul in the 
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extreme, and the women, who lay in beds placed closely 
side by side, looked pale, and haggard, and wan. 

The wall on the right hand was covered to the half 
of its height by a thick, oozy slime, of bubbling, black- 
ened mud, through which bits of brick were peering 
here and there, where the layer of sodden plaster had 
sloughed away. A burial-ground, jammed full with the 
bodies of past generations, was outside ; and the nurse 
told them that the floor of the ward was so much lower 
than the burying-ground, that the heads of the poor 
women, as they lay in bed, were not as high as the 
surface of the soil outside. 

The inmates were mostly old, and wizened, and looked 
like moving corpses, in untidy grave-clothes. They 
might have been buried, uncoffined, and dug out again^ 
with the earth still clinging to their befouled garments. 
The " Dead- House" of a large hospital is a horrid sight; 
but with regard to it there is the one consoling thought, 
that the poor creatures who fill it are unconscious of their 
ghastly habitation, and cannot see each other's glazed 
and lifeless eyes. But here the horrors of the charnel- 
house were endured by still sensitive, still consciously- 
acting bodies, — ^here every form of death seemed moving 
with a lower life, — sunken eyes glared firom out their 
bony sockets, deep lines of suffering writhed in a still 
present agony, skeleton arms were restlessly tossing to 
and fro, and skeleton hands wringing each other till the 
bones rattled with a hollow sound. Some of the 
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inmates were blind, some deaf, and some dumb; 
the fewer senses that remained, the happier or the 
less miserable they looked. Groans were issuing from 
the toothless mouths of some who had found their four- 
score years to be something even worse than labour and 
sorrow : others, half-idiotic, were gnawing at bones, and 
picking fragments of flesh from them with their long- 
nailed, skinny fingers. One was raving like a maniac, 
and another gurgling out her last breath, unnoticed by 
those who lay beside her, or seen only to be envied by 
some, and pitied by others, who, in their degraded state, 
might still feel that the most loathed worldly life that age, 
ache, penury, and imprisonment can lay on human nature 
is a paradise compared with what they fear of death. 

Frederick's heart sank within him, as he stayed for a 
few moments in this charnel-house, in which some had 
dragged on for years a miserable defiance of extinction. 
CaBcum pointed out to him a new-comer who had been 
admitted only the night before, and whose mind was so 
far disturbed that he could gain nothing connectedly 
from her of her previous history. Frederick, looked at 
the girl, as she lay with her eyes gazing at the ceiling, 
and he could see in her face the deep lines of care, but 
could trace through them a beauty that care had not yet 
utterly efiaced. She lay apparently abstracted from all 
around her, and took no notice of Caecum, as he kindly 
asked her how she was. The helper, who was sitting 
near her, said that she would not take any food. 
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But suddenly she fixed her eyes on Frederick, and 
raised herself in the bed with an eagerness that appeared 
to surprise the helper, who at once came forward, took 
her hand, and tried to soothe and persuade her to lie 
down again. But the stranger thrust the helper aside, 
and held her back with one arm, while she dashed the 
other across her eyes, as if to be certain that it was not 
all a dream. Her gaze at Frederick became more eager, 
more earnest still, and she started nearer to him, so that 
her face was almost on a level with his own. Her 
manner was so excited and impassioned, that Caecum, 
fearing some danger, tried to attract her attention, by 
placing his hand upon her shoulder, but the poor crea- 
ture still stared at Frederick, every feature of her face 
and every muscle of her body quivering as with some 
desperate inward battle, not yet fought out, but which 
could not be concealed. Her face was so frightful an 
index of the fierce storm within, that even the old nurse, 
inured as she was to scenes of terror, had her curiosity 
aroused. 

" My good woman," said Frederick, in a calm, kind 
voice, " what is it that excites you?" 

His voice broke the spell; she gave a convulsive 
shriek, her eyes looked almost starting from her head, 
and springing from the bed. she threw herself at Frede- 
rick's feet, grasped his knees, and sobbed in half-sup- 
pressed but awful agony. 

"Why, good gracious Ivvens!" exclaimed the helper, 
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roughly handling her, " we can't 'ave any of these tricks 
here. You hartful girl, you, seizing 'old of a gentleman 
as comes in, and trying to work on his feelins. Get 
up, I say ; get up.'' 

" Leave her alone," said Frederick, in so authoritative 
a voice, that the helper^ though she scowled angrily at 
him, curtsied, and obeyed. 

" What is it ? " Frederick asked of the poor creature 
at his feet ; " tell me what you want." 

" Want I I want nothing now, but to die," the girl 
exclaimed, as she started up, dashed her tears away, 
laughed wildly, tore her hair, and threw it in large 
handfuls about the room, her face glaring with a savage 
glee as she continued, — " You are alive, and there's 
hope of justice and vengeance now ; " and as she said 
the last word, she gnashed her teeth, and became 
horrible to look at. " You must listen to me : it shall 
come out now. I have kept the wretch's secret ; but 
months and months have rolled away, and my child 
has starved, and he's left me to die ; and now it shall 

out, out, 0M<." 

She uttered these words with a shriek that made 
Frederick's ears ring ; and then, laughing and crying, 
rattled on with such rapidity, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could catch all she said. ** Listen, 
listen," she whispered, in an earnest undertone, 
seizing Frederick's shoulder, and the helper also 

YOL. II. L 
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listened as she said — "That night, — you know the night 
I mean — though you were far away, — ^he came to 
me, so frightened, and so trembling, that he could 
hardly speak ; and I gave him brandy, and he started 
at every sound he heard; his face was pale, and his 
eyes were wan, and he shuddered every now and then 
as if dead men were walking over his grave ; and the 
wind was howling, and the rain was pouring, and the 
thunder rolling, and the lightning flashing, and the sea 
was raging, and it was late at night, and he would not 
go to bed, and he would not take off his boots ; and he 
bolted the doors, and put out the lights, and looked out 
of the window at every sound he heard ; and he walked 
on tiptoe, and he spoke to me in whispers ; and when our 
baby cried, he almost smothered it to keep it quiet ; and 
he drew long breaths ; and his eyes leered about the 
room, and he looked in every hole and corner of the 
house ; and he cursed and swore at you, and said it 
was all your fault." 

A ray of light shot across Frederick's face, as he 
thought that the poor creature had mistaken him for 
Ralph. 

" Listen, listen," she continued, in the same hurried 
under-tone ; and Frederick and the helper did listen as 
she went on to say — " And then he started suddenly, 
and said to me, ' You must take this, and throw it in 
the sea; it's two in the morning now, and it's low tide; 
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go down upon the sands ; go out to the farthest 
rock, and throw it out as far as you can into the 
sea.' Oh, the sea, the sea, the sea, how it rolls 
and roars; I hear it now^; I see it gleaming in the 
winter's lightnings, and there are the stars all clear 
and bright through the broken clouds, for the rain 
has washed the sky clean from Notown smoke, and 
it blows the other way. Hark, hark, hush I And 
he gave it me, and told me not to be frightened, for 
it wasn't loaded ; and he sent me out, and I took it 
under my shawl, and set off to the sea ; and I left my 
baby, and I dared the storm, and I did it all for him ; 
and I knew I was a murderer's wife. 

" But I did not throw it in the sea," the girl shrieked, 
and her eyes flashed fire. ** It is not in the sea. There 
are dead bodies there ; my father's dead body is some- 
where in the deep, deep sea. There are dead ships in 
the sea, dead men, dead babies, dead gold, and it's all 
dead, dead, dead ; but it is not in the sea. Listen I 
it's in the Tower; I ran up to the Castle-down, I 
climbed the Castle wall, I ran like a cat to the tower, 
and I put it in a deep dark hole, that came up 
from the dungeons of years ago, inside the deep, dark 
pit there. There was a loose stone, and I pushed it 
in, and buried it with stones ; nobody ever goes there, 
and there it is. 

" Oh, wicked, cruel, lying, murdering, perjured, 

l2 
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damned villain; and he wandered far away, and lie 
left his wife, and she kept his secret lie ; but his child 
has starved, and she will keep his lie no longer. 
Out, out, out with it. Now kill me, shoot me, hang 
me. I will die. Forgive me, and kill me. Let 
me die." 

So saying, the poor creature tore off her wedding- 
ring, dragged from her bosom a lock of hair, pulled out 
a handfrd of her own, rolled them together, and threw 
them fiercely in the fire, and then fell back on the 
bed ; her face darkened, her eyes were fixed, her 
features were distorted, her whole body writhed, and 
she lay snorting and livid in a frightful fit ; her eyes 
glared wildly and unmeaningly ; the red foam was pour- 
ing from her mouth, and as she convulsively champed 
her cheeks and tongue, and strained her arms into 
every desperate posture, she rolled off the bed upon 
the floor, and there tossed violently, as if possessed 
by some legion of devils. 

Frederick Esdaile's face was far whiter than any 
sheet in Lazarus' ward, and after helping Caecum to 
raise the poor creature into bed, he watched beside her 
for some time until the fit was over, and she lay in a 
deep snoring sleep. He then drew Caecum's arm in his, 
and walked away. The helper followed them to the 
door, watched them turn towards Mr. Caecum's room, 
and then rushed to the porter's lodge. 
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" Well, Ethdaile," said Ceecum, " thitli ith a motht 
ecthtraordinary affair. I thuppothe you underthtand it, 
but I mutht confeth I can make nothing of it what- 
ever." 

Frederick, however, could make very much of it, and 
felt certain that this poor woman was the wife of the 
man, whoever he might be, that had shielded himself 
by casting suspicion upon Ralph ; and it was also clear 
to him, that she, in her excited state, had mistaken him 
for his brother. 

** No time must be lost," Frederick said. " I shall go 
by the express to Notown to-night ; but do, Ceecum, 
take the poor creature out of that horrid ward, and 
find out her name, and don't let her go until I have 
seen her again." 

As Frederick and Caecum came out of the surgeon's 
room, they found the helper from Lazarus' ward stand- 
ing close to the door; she started a little, but said, 
** If you please, Doctor, is there any medicine for that 
poor young woman to take ? " 

Caecum said that he would come and '* thee her again 
directly," and the helper followed Frederick as he 
walked towards the porter's lodge. Black, the porter, 
was eyeing him through the window, and, pale with 
rage^ bit his nails, and gnashed his teeth at Frederick 
as he passed ; but Frederick, elate with hope, walked 
rapidly, and the porter kept out of his sight. Black 
talked to the helper for some time, and then dismissed 
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her to her post, and sat down in his den, biting 
and swallowing every available fragment of his nails. 
" Curse him," he exclaimed, " I'll match him though ! 
The master can't refuse me ; let him try it on. Fm his 
master, now, I guess. It wasn't for nought that I 
hushed up his drunkenness, and carried him upstairs 
last week — he I he I " 

So saying, Black sought an interview with the 
master, and soon returned to his den, with a quick and 
lighter step ; pulled off his beadle's clothes, attired him- 
self in one of Zachary Bates' suits, that had been given 
him by that worthy some months before, and left the 
workhouse. Bill, " dressed in a little brief autho- 
rity," was, for a time at least, « monarch of aU he 
surveyed." 

Frederick Esdaile left London by the express train, but 
before doing so, he telegraphed to Joe Bagley to meet him 
at the station, with wise precaution arranging that the 
discovery of the pistol should be witnessed. In a few 
hours he was on the platform at Notown; it was 
nearly midnight, but Joe was there to greet him. 
Frederick told his errand in a few words, and Bagley's 
heart was as light as his step in the hope of doing 
something for his friend. 

The streets of Notown were still, and the sea was 
heard rolling upon the beach ; it was a dark, moonless 
night, and there were heavy clouds obscuring almost 
all the sky. Frederick and Joe mounted the steep hill, 
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upon which the ruined castle stands, scarcely speaking as 
they went along. They knew that the old castle-keeper 
would be in bed, and that the gates would be closed ; 
but Frederick was familiar with eveiy stone in the ruin, 
and remembered a gap in the outer wall which he had 
often scaled in days gone by. 

They ran up the steep grassy slope upon which the 
old ruin stood, and Frederick, feeling with his hand 
along the outer wall, leaped up, and in another 
second was within the inclosure. It was so dark 
that even the outline of the tower could be scarcely 
seen against the cloudy sky, but Frederick walked 
briskly through the mouldered arches, as if it had been 
broad noon-day. He threaded a narrow, half-broken 
winding staircase to a flat within the tower, about 
twelve feet above the ground, and from this point the 
scramble was to be made upon the naked wall, by 
finding holes into which the hands and feet might be 
inserted. 

Frederick paused for a few moments almost breathless 
with excitement, until Joe had reached him; the old 
flag-staif creaked in the wind, and the gale whistled 
through the broken arches of the ruin. The last 
scramble was to be made alone — Frederick climbed 
nimbly to a height of twenty feet, when he came 
upon a ledge of stone, which gave his feet firm 
resting-place ; and he soon found the narrow, chimney- 
like passage, that led into the dungeons underground. 
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These was an awful moment to him. The night was 
dark, and the wind and sea sounded as if restlessly 
altercating with each other. The lights in the streets 
of Notown flickered in the gale, and there was darkness 
over the graves in which his father and mother now lay 
at rest. He thought of Ralph, and of the convulsed 
figure in Lazarus' ward, and for a moment dared not 
put his hand down for the murderous weapon. What I he 
thought, if I should not find it ; if those were only the 
delirious ravings of a mad woman, and this cursed thing 
she talked of is lying out there among the dead men at 
the bottoih' of the sea I He almost dreaded banishing, 
by reality, another dream of his brother's rescue ; but 
Frederick never long held aloof from truth, and he 
began to feel the crevice round, at full arm's length 
down. A large stone was loose — he gently drew it out ; 
another, and another followed, and behind them his 
hand felt the smooth rounded barrel. Breathless, he 
drew it forth, and whispered, " Joe, I have it." 

Esdaile remained for some minutes, not venturing the 
descent ; his arms trembled, his brain was giddy, and he 
could not trust himself to move. He looked towards Ihe 
graves of his fathers ; he looked out over the sea, an<l 
thought of Ralph ; he looked up to the all-covering sky, 
and Joe Bagley fancied that he heard him sobbing. It 
was for a few moments only, for Esdaile said, steadily, 
** Look out, Joe ; take care of yourself ; get away from 
under the wall : I may slip." 
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He did not slip, however, but came down safely to 
the landing-place, and held the pistol out towards Joe. 
" Thank God, there it is," he said, holding it at arm^s 
length ; but at that moment the pistol was seized, and 
wrenched from his hand by a man springing from a 
comer of the tower, and striking Esdaile so suddenly, 
that he fell upon the ground, and in another second the 
unseen figure was heard dashing down the broken wind- 
ing staircase. Joe Bagley leaped from the tower, and 
seized him, but was at once felled to the earth by a blow 
with the butt-end of the pistol. Esdaile, again on his feet, 
sprang from the tower, and grappled with the man, and 
received blow after blow ; but neither of them uttered 
a word. The wretch, feeling himself in the grasp of 
a Herculean arm, gave up resistance ; but managed 
to swing the pistol towards the sea. In Esdaile's 
vexation, he loosed his hold, and let his prisoner 
escape ; but hearing, by the sound it made, that the 
weapon had fallen within the inclosure, he pursued 
him, and had only time to throw him headlong over 
the outer wall. 

Esdaile returned, and recovered the pistol, and then 
discovered that Joe Bagley was still lying stunned upon 
the ground. He paused for a moment, not knowing 
what to do ; but at length, under the fear that Joe was 
helpless, he took him in his arms, and carried him 
towards the castle-keeper's lodge. Frederick, who knew 
the old keeper well, aroused him, and told him the story. 
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He took Joe into his room, and washed his face, and 
Joe soon began to look like himself again. The fiist 
question he asked was, "Where is the pistol?" and 
upon being shown that it was safe, " Then, I'm all 
right again," said Joe ; " and now let us go, and tell 
Lucy all about it ; and look at the bullet that Doctor 
Salter has ; and it's all first-rate. But, bless me I Mr. 
Esdaile; how your head is bleeding!" 

Esdaile was quite unconscious of his own wound, 
but he thought, from Joe's excited manner, that he had 
been severely injured, and insisted on his remaining 
quiet for some time. 

After an hour, as Joe seemed much better, Esdaile 
took him home, where they found Lucy anxiously wait- 
ing for them. Their little house appeared neat and 
cheering, and Joe was in such capital spirits, that Lucy's 
fears were sufficiently dispelled for her to rejoice in the 
discovery. 

Esdaile, however, felt very uneasy about Joe, and 
determined upon bringing Dr. Salter to see him. 
The only consideration upon which Joe would allow 
him to do so was, that Dr. Salter had the bullet; 
and that, therefore, they could compare the bullet 
with the pistol, and make the matter as clear as the 
noon-day. 

Dr. Salter was not at home ; but another doctor came, 
and hummed and hawed, and said Joe would soon be 
better, and then took his leave ; but Esdaile stayed 
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with him through that night, and Joe became more 
excited every hour, and would have the pistol constantly 
in his hand. 

" Look here, Mr. Esdaile," Joe exclaimed. " Look 
at these letters ! I know their meaning ;^* and Esdaile 
looked, and saw, cut cleanly with a file into the pistol's 
lock, the letters X. Y. Z. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

ANYWHERE, ANYWHERE OUT OF THE WORLD ! 

*' Is she to be buried in Christian burial that wilfully seeks her own 

saltation?" 

ffamlet. 

The day after Black obtained leave of absence from the 
Barebone Workhouse, he returned at the appointed time, 
cursing and swearing at all the railways in creation, 
because, as he said, one of them had had the infernal 
rascality to break his arm. 

Black certainly returned in sorry plight. His fiwe 
was so bruised that it was doubtful whether or not he 
would lose an eye ; and his arm was so severely frac- 
tured, that Mr. Caecum, after he had examined it, shook 
his head, and said, " Thith now ith a very theriouth affair. 
Black, you may lothe thith arm." 

Black, unfortunately, had insured neither his life nor 
his arm, and so he could obtain no redress ; and Mr. Bates, 
who happened to come in just as Caecum was inflicting 
the torture of examination, and giving himself lessons 
in the production and recognition of that impleasant 
little gritting noise and feeling, that broken bones make 
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when their ends are rubbed together — Zachary, we say, 
being a sensible man, as well as a kind one, though he 
pitied him for his suffering, said " no one could pity him 
for not paying twopence for insurance, especially as he 
was going down by a night train to Rugby, where there 
was always such a lot of trains/' 

Ceecum urged Black to give up his post for a week, 
and rest himself quietly in one of the wards; but 
Black appeared to think that the whole of the Barebone 
institution would go to destruction if it were deprived of 
his valuable services, and so he magnanimously resolved 
upon sacrificing himself for the good of his fellow- 
creatures. 

Black*s account of his accident was by no means 
clear. He could not tell Ccecum whether one of the 
wheels of the carriage had passed over his arm, or 
whether he was merely jammed between the wheels and 
the platform ; but, said he, *' somehow I was throw'd on 
my back as I got out o't carriage, and somehow I 
broke my arm.'' 

Cascum being, as it has already appeared, a clear-headed 
man, took a warm surgical interest in the case, and 
was anxious to discover with precision all the particulars 
of the injury. Moreover, Caecum had dreamed a dream of 
a railway accident the night before, and he was very 
desirous to obtain another illustration of his law of 
interpretation, in order to give Frank Jolly a convincing 
proof of its correctness. But Cescum could not make it 
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out, and was disposed to reprimand Black for his " thtoo- 
pidity, in not obtherving how it wath that he wath 
thmathed." 

Zachary, however, came to the rescue, exclaiming, 
" Yon know, sir, the immortal bard asks, * who can be 
wise, enraged, temperate and farious, loyal and neutral, 
in a moment ? ' And he answers it, sir, does the immor- 
tal bard, and I believe he's about right there, it's * No 
man,' sir ; and no more can Black, sir." 

Caecum, however, was not to be driven from his point, 
and so he inquired of Black the train he went down by, 
and the time it reached Rugby, and the station-master's 
name, and who saw the accident ; and he put down all 
these particulars in his memorandum-book. But Black 
told him that he did not think much could be learned 
about it by writing, for it was dark at the time, and 
nobody saw him fall; and though one of the porters 
came to him after he had jumped up again, he did not 
know who the porter was, and not thinking he was so 
much hurt as he found out afterwards he was, he had 
hurried away at once to his friends. 

So far as Black^s arm was concerned, it did not matter 
much, as Zachary said, whether it was broken by his 
falling on the ground, or by the ground falling upon 
him. It was quite enough for Zachary that the arm 
was broken; and he (in his ignorance of surgery) 
thought that the great thing to be done was to set it 
Zachary was fidgeted by the tediousness of Caecum, who 
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appeared to persist in his belief that until he knew 
exactly how the bone was broken he could not begin to 
put the two ends together. However, at length, Black's 
arm was duly splintered, and hung in a sling from 
Zachary's wardrobe ; and thus " got up," the porter 
resumed his duties, and their usual accompaniments of 
oaths and curses. Zachary walked away to his own 
study and his pipe, and Mr. Ceecum pursued his avo- 
cations in the wards. 

For some time nothing occurred to raise the surface 
of the stagnant pool of the Barebone Workhouse into a 
storm. Occasionally a few little turbid wavelets, blown 
by some breath of demon into a grotesque ripple, broke 
upon its oozy banks, sending up black spray and filthy 
odours into the heavy air ; but there was nothing of suf- 
ficient interest to find a place in this important history. 

As the hours rolled on towards evening, the brows of 
the inmates darkened and became more lowering; for 
though in the morning the Barebone "Lackalls" were 
suflSciently disgusting and loathsome objects to make 
one shudder and turn away, still they then showed their 
least tarnished aspect. When they came iresh from 
their night's forgetfulness, they might pass for merely 
wicked men ; but as the day advanced, and they had 
become accustomed to their own bad thoughts, and to 
the evil communications of those about them, their moral 
fermentation and putrefaction exhibited itself in the lurid 
glare of their eyes ; the dark lines of vice grew darker 
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and deeper still ; and what was human before — ^hnman, 
though degraded — became hourly more bestial, and 
hourly more devilish. 

Each morning is with many of us a renewal of life. 
We awake, and come again fresh, as it were, from our 
Maker's hands. We have upon our faces, the smile of 
half-remembered greetings from our visitors in dreamland, 
and the joy of half-forgotten love-thoughts in our hearts. 
We begin afresh the day of life ; our youth renewed by 
our unconscious plunge into the waves of the water 
of life ; our souls re-girt with power, our consciences 
washed and pure, and our minds all bright for enjoyment, 
and all strong for work. Each day is a microcosm of 
our long life's-day, and every morning of our infancy, 
and " Heaven lies about us in our infancy ;" but as the 
day passes on, we are jaded and earth -weary, and we 
long for rest. 

The morning in a workhouse brings no sunshine, 
though the evening may bring deeper shadows ; and 
towards night all the devil in the workhouse rises up 
and shows itself in the hard and grimy lines of vice. 
Black was no exception to the general rule. His bruised 
and swollen face looked horrible, and he might have 
passed for an incarnate fiend — for one of those old- 
fashioned, disgusting fiends which make us shiver with 
repulsion when we see them depicted, and upon which 
it is too loathsome to dwell. 

As the evening wore on, and the duties of the several 
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workhouse oflGicials was completed, they assembled in 
the common room ; and Mr. C»cam (the surgeon), Mr. 
Bones (the assistant-surgeon), Mr. Gallipot (the apothe- 
cary), and Mr. Grinder (the secretary), sat down to a 
rubber, and played far on into the night Ceecum thought 
this a great bore ; but it was the fashion in the Bare- 
bone ; it had been the fashion for a long, long time, and 
C»cum, the newest comer, could not break through it all 
at once. And thus it happened that the hours passed 
away, and the amusement of the hours consisted in 
"shuffling" and "tricks." 

In the meantime Black was far less idle. Several 
times the helper from Lazarus* Ward was seen in close 
confabulation with him in his den, and Bill thought he 
saw Black give the helper something in a little bottle, 
and assure her that it could do no harm. 

The poor woman, whom Black called " Lizzie," was 
no longer in Lazarus' Ward, but was removed into less 
wretched quarters, and was now much nearer Mr. 
Cfiecum's own room, and much farther from the outer door. 

The long ward, in which she now lay sleeping, held 
some thirty beds, the inmates were all sound asleep, 
and the light burnt dimly. The night-nurse was close 
to the fire, asleep; her gin was more narcotic than 
usual, and she snored heavily in her cushioned chair. 
The cats of the ward crouched round the fire, and all 
was silent save the sounds of sleep. 

Soon after the clock struck one, Mr. Grinder staggered 
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through the outer gate ; the resident officers locked their 
doors; and Black, from the courtyard, watched the 
lights turned low in their several rooms. He then 
crept round to Lazarus' Ward, and the helper, hearing 
his whispered whistle, came out, talked to him for a few 
moments, and then disappeared, stealthily, towards the 
Long ward in which Lizzie lay asleep. 

The black-eyed helper watched her for some time, in 
silence, and peered anxiously about the room, when any 
of the inmates stirred ; she did not even look at the 
night-nurse, for this attendant snored so heavily, in 
her drugged sleep, that no uneasiness arose on account 
of her. 

At length, Lizzie opened her eyes, and looked fixedly 
at the helper with an inquiring gaze, as the dark-eyed 
girl placed her finger on her lips, and motioned to her 
to be silent. 

Then, stooping down, and placing her lips close to 
Lizzie's ear, she whispered, " If you want to run away 
from torture, and the gallows, and I don't know what 
besides, you must follow me : " and she pointed at the 
door, and moved towards it. 

Lizzie was scared, and not knowing what to say or 
do, lay where she was, so that the helper returned, and 
again whispered, " You have been a great fool, morels 
the pity, and have let out what you shouldn't. I know 
all about it, and the gent as you peached to, wasn't who 
you thought it was. He's getting up all sorts of things 
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against you, and if you don't come away, and hide your- 
self at once, you'll be — oh, hiwens I — I don't know what 
won't be done to you. I'm your friend : if you'll come 
now, all is safe for you ; to-morrow 'twill be too late. 
Catch hold of your clothes, and slip out with me, and 
put your clothes on out in the passage. Some of them 
may wake up in here ; come along : " and the helper slid 
toward the door, and standing outside it, beckoned. 

But Lizzie did not move ; she knew not what to do, 
and the helper again returning to her, she whispered, 
" You are very good, I dare say — ^but, but — I don't care 
if I do die — leave me alone, let me stay — " 

" But you mustn't stay," the helper replied ; and then 
continued, in a lachrymose tone, wiping her eyes. *' I 
can't bear to think of what will become of you if you 
stay. You must come, you will be killed if you don't." 

" I don't care if I am," Lizzie replied; "what better 
is there for me if I live ? " 

" Leave that to me, and come — come you must," said 
the helper, seizing her shoulder, and at the same time 
upsetting a little tray that had stood beside her, which 
now fell to the ground, and made so much noise that the 
night-nurse started, and several of the sleeping inmates 
woke. Lizzie leaned out of bed to gather up the tray 
that had fallen, and when she looked round again the 
helper was gone. 

The ward was soon again wrapped in silence, but 
Lizzie could not sleep. She dashed her hands across 
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her eyes, as if to make certain that she was awake; 
then she sat up, and looked around her, as if to dis- 
cover where she was. She thought that she must 
have had a strange dream, and now she lay awake, 
thinking of it. 

The helper, in the meantime, ran round to Black's 
room, and after talking with him for some minutes, 
resumed her own place among the live corpses in Lazarus' 
Waxd. 

Black, when left alone, cursed and swore, and bit his 
nails, and looked more hideous than ever. " She must 
be got out," he muttered to himself, " or it's all oop with 
me. Confound the creature ! is there no frightening her 
away ? 1 may have done for one of those oop yonder, 
but it wam't the right one, curse him ! — If he cooms 
here again — ." And Black bit the nails of his un- 
splintered hand, and the clock tolled two before he had 
resolved upon his plan. 

During that hour, Lizzie lay still, pondering her dream, 
and wondering whether it was all a dream. " What," 
she thought, " if it should have been true! — ^it was true! 
But, could I have mistaken him ? Is it possible, oh 
God ! that I have let escape me this awful secret, and 
for no purpose, but that more injustice, more cruelty 
should be done ? Am I to be tortured, or imprisoned, 
or hung, for being a true wife, until truth could be 
truth, and then am I to be killed for telling it? He 
used to say, the devil was the only god. Oh, devil, 
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I believe in thee — but I hate thee — Hast thou played 
me false ? I have ever hated thee. Is there a God who 
sees my misery, who has seen it all, and who will not 
now take care of me ? 

" But what did she tell me ? Why should she come 
to me, if not to do me good ? Did God or the devil send 
her, if she did come ? Was it all a dream ? where did 
the dream come from ? Whai shall I do, whither shall 
I go? 

" I cannot breathe here ; the walls are prison walls ; 
they crush me ; it is dark ; and the dead out there are 
grinning at me. My husband ! is this thy work ? Art 
thou the devil ? — thou wast my only god. Thy child is 
dead ; thank God for that : no more devils in this world. 
The boy was like thee ; he was thine." — 

She tried to cry, but no tears would come ; the hot 
pulse throbbed, the eyes ached and burned, and no drop 
of water could be found to cool her parched tongue. 

The feeling of indefinite horror deepened, as she 
listened to the heavy sleepers, who all seemed dying or 
dead, and she could not die. The long shadows of dis- 
turbed faces darkened the walls, and through the dirty 
windows she could see the twinkling stars. 

She started up and looked around her ; the night-nurse 
laughed in her sleep, and pointed deridingly towards the 
open door. Lizzie felt she was watched, and that she 
could not fly. Nameless horrors might come with the 
morning's dawn ; she knew not what they might be, but 
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she dreaded them the more. What it was she feared, 
she could not tell, but it was the worse for that ; her 
eyes glared wildly, and her arms twitched convulsively, 
and she grasped the bed-clothes in order to be still. 

She remembered how he looked on that awful night, 
when the storm was high at Notown ; she remembered 
how he seemed afraid to speak^ afraid to be seen; 
how he trembled at every noise, and looked round him 
stealthily, as if any comer of his own room might disclose 
new horrors. tShe felt that she did the same. She knew 
she was innocent, she thought he might be. " Was his 
a dream of fright ? What have I done ? what shall be 
done to me?" 

How she longed for the sea, with its blue waves, and 
white, sheet-like foam ! How she longed to dash into 
it, and find her father among the dead things that lay 
there along its weedy depths ! 

She was sure it was not a dream ; she was sure the 
girl stood there ! — there ! ! and beckoned her away. 

" I thought myself bold," she said ; " very bold, and 
that I did not care to die ; and I don't care to die. But 
what is it ? Is there something, anything worse than 
death ? Yes, yes there is ; this is — ." 

Hour after hour passed away, and every hour lizzie's 
fear increased ; her aspect was that of terror, and she 
would have given the world had she possessed it, to fly 
" anywhere, anywhere out of the world." 

She looked around her fiercely, and she trembled 
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violently; she crept to the windows, and found them 
firmly barred ; but as she glanced around the room, her 
eyes fell upon something glistening near the night- 
nurse's elbow. Her look was awful ; she stole to the 
table, lifted it softly, and slid back to her bed. 

** Good God I " she said, as she looked out upon the 
flickering stars ; " I can endure this no longer. It is not 
thee I fear, it is not death." 

She buried herself beneath the clothes ; there was a 
muffled shriek ; and in a few moments all was still. 

The snoring paupers had not waked with her gurgling 
breath ; the night-nurse but laughed in her heavily- 
drugged sleep; the cats crouched more closely to the 
untended, and now dying fire. Black swore in his 
dreams that he could not frighten her away ; the chap- 
lain dreamed that he had given her the Sacrament, and 
that all was well; the doctor had ordered her some 
physic, the apothecary had compounded it, and the 
nurse had given it, that she might get some sleep. They 
had done their duty, and she slept. There were pauper 
coffins ready for her in the yard outside; she might 
have made her choice of them had she been so disposed. 
Frederick Esdaile, as he sat by Joe Bagley's bedside, 
was pondering how he could elicit more truth from the 
half frantic girl ; his letter to Balph was on its way 
with the little that she had disclosed ; and her husband, 
deeply-damned villain as he was, yet insatiate with his 
crimes, was plotting other and darker wickedness. The 
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sea moaned around the base of the old Castle-cliff; the 
dead bodies in the dead-house were ghastly in their 
coldness ; and the live corpses in Lazarus* Ward were 
grinning and groaning in their chamel-houae. The 
whole workhouse lay wrapped in the darkness of night, 
and she lay there — ^how still ! — wrapped up and hidden 

within its walls. 

♦ « . « « « 

We live in a vast city of the dead ; they crowd upon 
us at every side; four thousand years of human life 
have passed away, and we soon shall lie with them in 
the silent land. Where are the epitaphs, the histories, 
or legends of the millions that have gone ? Who knows 
anything of the ante-chambers of horror or of ecstasy 
through which individuals have passed to the presence- 
chamber of the infinite and everlasting ? 

Dreamers, philanthropists, sociologists, probability- 
dealers, and accident-insurers, can ye make laws — can 
ye make amends for broken laws— can ye find out the 
laws that are ? Is nothing left unknown, untold, un- 
registered, undone, when ye have found out that, xy z 
per cent, die by their own hands ? Will faith in soci- 
ology or ideal humanity, save us from despair? Nay! 
but faith in God will kindle hope when the lamps of 
earth are all gone out. 

4c 4c * 3|C * 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



SYMPATHY, SUSPICION, AND SONG. 



*t 



And judge none lost, but wait, and aee, 

With hopeful pity, not disdain ; 
The depth of the abyss may be 

The measure of the height of pain, 
And love and glory that may raise 

This soul to Qod in aft^r days." 

Adelaide Anne Procter. 



Benson Maberly had persisted in his determination 
to accept the commissionership that had been offered to 
him in Madras. Clara had come so deeply to sympa- 
thize in that which she viewed as her brother's self- 
sacrifice, that she had acted in some sort as mediator 
with her father on Benson's behalf. She strove to 
soothe Sir Isaac's irritation in view of this dissipation 
of all his pet projects for his declining years. She 
assured him that Benson's motives were pure and noble, 
that it might even be wrong to use any farther efforts 
to dissuade him from his purpose, and that he might 
be destined to become one of the muster-roll of England's 
heroes in the East. 
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" Don't tell me, child, of Benson's lofty purposes," 
Sir Isaac would pettishly reply ; " I consider that his 
first duty as a son is obedience to his father ; his first 
duty as a brother, to watch over your interests. He 
owes, moreover, a debt of obligation which no sophistry 
can cancel, to dear Old England, and to the well-being of 
this estate and tenantry which must one day become his 
care. However, my great hope is the whimsiness of 
the lad ; I believe he will soon tire of his new hobby, 
and we shall have him home again. If I did not think 
so, he should never go with my consent." 

" Well, dear papa," said Clara, " we have done our 
utmost to dissuade him, and have failed; and now, 
I think, the better way will be to interest ourselves in 
his plans, and try to feel with him the grandeur and 
importance of his anticipated work." 

In this strain Clara and her father were talking as 
they sipped their cofiee, only a night or two after 
Esdaile's exploit in the Notown Castle-yard. There was 
a loud ring at the hall-door ; presently Benson^s well- 
known step was heard in the vestibule, and Clara ran 
to meet her brother. He looked worn and weary, and 
was enveloped in an unusual number of rugs and over- 
coats. After disburdening his pockets of sundry maps, 
pamphlets and newspapers, and tossing ofi" his " pilot," 
he threw himself into a lounging chair, exclaiming, with 
some vehemence, " Well ; I have done it I " 

" Done what ? " asked his father and sister in a breath. 
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" Sir Lionel wrote to have my decision at once ; so 
I have accepted the commissionership, received my 
instructions, and secured a berth in the boat which will 
sail from Southampton on the 26th of next month. I am 
satisfied that I have done the right thing, and I am 
glad that it is settled.** 

Clara liad for some time felt that her brother's course 
was decided, and she had for several weeks lived in the 
expectation of receiving this intelligence. She thought 
that she had accustomed her mind to the idea of parting 
from Benson, and had resolved to bear the trial with 
Christian fortitude ; but when she came to realize that in 
less than a month he would actually have sailed, the 
blow seemed so severe, that her courage grievously failed 
her. It was the first serious trouble that Clara Maberly 
had known, and it poured a strange, penetrating light 
into the hidden chambers of her heart. She had not 
discovered until now, how much of her devotion had 
been mere sentiment, how hard it was to say, " Thy 
will be done." We may watch the death-bed of a friend, 
with whose life our purest joy and highest hopes are 
associated, and may still restrain our grief; but let the 
solemn moment come which removes— not hope, for 
there was no hope, but— our long anticipation of 
irreparable disaster — let the worst be realized in all 
its inevitable misery, and the sorrow seems for a time 
heavier than can be borne. As soon as Benson Maberly 
had announced the arrangement for his speedy departure. 
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Clara glided out of the room, and alone, in her little 
oratoiy, she strove to weep and pray herself into sub- 
mission. On returning to the library, she found her 
father and brother in earnest talk, and Sir Isaac seemed 
to be entering with more zest than usual into Benson's 
details of his future plans and purposes. After Sir Isaac 
had retired for the night, Clara said, " Are you not 
thankful, Benson, to find how wonderfully Papa has 
become reconciled to your going to India ? " 

" In one sense, I am thankful ; but in another, I find 
it harder to bear his kindness and sympathy in my 
schemes, than it wa. to meet his op^sitioa. The 
thought of never seeing my brave old father again, 
quite unmans me." 

Benson had now struck a chord which vibrated in the 
depths of Clara's soul ; and the brother and sister, before 
they parted for the night, mingled their tears, their hope 
and trust, before His throne who is touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, and who is ever saying to His 
servants, " Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life." 

" Clara, did you not tell me that your Aunt Craigie 
would be here shortly?" asked Sir Isaac Maberly, as 
his daughter was preparing breakfast on the morning 
after the announcement of Benson's final determination 
to go to India. 

" Yes, dear Papa, and I must write to hasten her 
visit, or she will be too late to see Benson, as he is to 
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sail so soon. I shall be thankful to have dear Mamma 
here at the time." 

** And so shall I," replied Sir Isaac, heartily. " My 
sister Craigie is a sensible, high-minded woman ; and, 
Benson, I have a notion that I shall try and persuade 
your aunt to chaperon Clara and myself for a tour on 
the Continent, when you are gone. I don't know how 
it strikes you, but your sister's looks are not at all to 
ray mind of late. She is losing flesh and colour; 
whether it is from fretting about losing you, or whether 
it is from following too closely Mr. Fairlight's prescribed 
penances, fasts, and vigils, I cannot say ; perhaps a little 
of both ; but, anyhow, it strikes me that entire change 
of scene, and a little of my sister Craigie's wholesome 
influence, may have a very salutary effect." 

"A capital plan, father," said Benson. "My aunt 
has lived abroad a good deal, and I dare say will be 
very ready to accompany you." 

** Aye, aye," rejoined Sir Isaac, " and she is so fond 
of Effie, as she will insist on calling her, that I believe 
she would do anything for her advantage ; and I tell 
you what, I expect, Ben, that by the time we have 
finished our tour, you will be tired of your hobby, or 
invalided by the climate, and be ready enough to come 
back to old Maberly again." 

"Well, father, we shall see about that," rejoined 
Benson, quietly. 

** So we shall," retorted the Baronet, with a mis- 
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chievous twinkle in his grey eye ; " at all events, I have 
yet to leam that the grand tour is a thing to be despised as 
a finish to a young gentlewoman's education. My friend, 
Lord This, obtained a travelling scholarship when I was 
at Trinity ; and, by Jove, he has made capital enough 
of it. He has been abroad many times since then, and 
only last year he took his girls, so I think we will follow 
their example, and when you are on your voyage, we 
may probably be sailing up the Rhine or the Seine." 

As soon as breakfast was over, Benson walked to the 
window; and as he stood dreamily watching for the 
messenger, whom he expected with letters of some 
importance, he suddenly exclaimed, ** What can have 
happened ? Here is Frederick Esdaile, I declare ! what 
on earth can have brought him here at this time in the 
morning?" 

Frederick would not dare to allow, even to himself, 
the precise reason for this visit, and he did not search 
too diligently after it. Do we not all act upon impulse 
at times — and must we expect the man of science to be 
always exempt from such an amiable weakness? * Yes,' 
or ' No,' we may reply, as we make the endeavour to 
fathom Mr. Esdaile's compound nature. 

Frederick had remained with Joe Bagley until all his 
most threatening symptoms were subdued ; and as soon 
as he was liberated from Joe's bedside, he took the 
night-train to Oakland, and on arriving at that station 
he hired a gig and drove immediately to Maberly Hall. 
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Was it merely his benevolent intention to inform the 
senior Bagleys of their son's convalescence, which led to 
this step ? — or, did he, after his two days and nights of 
painful excitement, feel the need of some of Sir Isaac's 
fine old Port? Did he think it expedient to seek the 
advantage of Benson Maberly's legal advice ? or did he 
— tossed as he had been from hope to fear, from joy to 
bitterness — feel that a kind word or a glance of sympathy 
from Clara would allay his grief and enhance his joy? 
Perhaps he did not know himself; at all events, he left 
no record on this head ; but it is quite certain that to 
Maberly he came, and that Sir Isaac, as he strode across 
the room to learn who it was that trolled so rapidly 
along the avenue, objurgated politely to himself, and 
wondered what on earth could have brought Esdaile 
there again. 

Old gentlemen are apt to be suspicious, and Sir Isaac 
looked curiously from one to the other of his offspring, 
intent on reading in their faces, if he could, the purport 
of this unexpected visit. It must be allowed that 
Esdaile's unlooked for and unsolicited appearance 
brought even to Benson's guileless mind the remem- 
brance of Mr. Fairlight's suspicions ; but he dismissed 
them as absurd, and waited in the breakfast-room to 
learn what course Frederick might think fit to adopt. 
Presently the old butler entered with a card, and said, 
" Please, Master Benson, here is that gentleman as was 
here afore, and he says he wants to see you alone. I 
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don^t know what's the matter of him, sir, but he looks 
ill, and seems rather euros like/' 

" Where have you shown him, William?" 

" Into your library, sir." 

** I will be with him directly. I wonder how he 
came to know that I was here," said Benson, in an 
under tone. 

" Has he come to see you, or me, Benson ? that is the 
question," roared Sir Isaac, fiercely; but Benson had 
disappeared. " Wants to see Benson, indeed I I wish 
he had asked for me ; I could soon havq answered him," 
continued Sir Isaac, soliloquizing. Then, in a louder 
key, he reiterated, " What the jeuce can he want with 
Benson ? Do you know, Clara ? " 

Upon Clara replying that she was quite in the dark 
as to Mr. Esdaile's afiairs with her brother, the old 
gentleman again ejaculated, "With Benson !" and sat 
down with so violent a jerk that he shook his gouty toe, 
uttered an exclamation which it is unnecessary to repeat, 
and deliberately set to twirling his thumbs. But he 
could not sit still ; he walked again to the window, and 
after watching the two friends as they paced the garden 
walk, he muttered, " Not well, indeed ! why the fellow 
is walking at the rate of five miles an hour, and Benson 
is obliged to trot to keep up with him. What in the 
name of fortune is he so eager about ? Have you no 
idea, Clara?" 

To Clara's decided negative. Sir Isaac merely re- 
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sponded by an emphatic *' Hum I" and again sat down, 
clenched his fists, compressed his lips, knitted his brows, 
and looked altogether something much more terrible 
than daggers. While he still retained this grim appear- 
ance, Frederick and Benson entered, and both looked 
bright of countenance ; a transgression which appeared 
to aggravate the old man's indignation, and Clara 
trembled lest he should burst out into some bitter invec- 
tive. Benson, however, allowed no time for any such 
display, but began, as soon as he was within the door, 
" No wonder that this poor fellow is exhausted ; he has 
had no sleep since Sunday night. He has discovered 
the wife of the villain who committed the murder at 
Notown, and from her directions he has found the pistol 
with which the policeman was shot. It is all as clear 
as day now, and his brother is free. But, Fred, my dear 
fellow, you want some wine. There, sit down and 
drink it, while I tell the story." 

This explanation, so far as it went, was a great relief 
to Clara's papa ; he ordered the butler to bring a bottle 
of claret, and Benson related the outline of the story, as 
he had just heard it from Frederick. Clara looked 
mystified as her brother went on ; she was greatly 
excited at the description of the poor pauper's enthu- 
siasm ; and, as she saw a gleam of light athwart the 
cloud of sadness which habitually dwelt on Esdaile's 
face, the large sympathy of woman's heart filled her 
eyes with tears. Sir Isaac felt annoyed at this mani- 
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festation of feeling on Clara's part ; though, as he ex- 
claimed, " God bless my soul ! very remarkable ; and 
you found the pistol, did you ? upon my word that is 
first rate/' there were unmistakeable symptoms of his 
following Clara's example. However, old gentlemen's 
tears lie often near their eyes. 

As soon as Benson Maberly had convinced himself 
and his father of the importance of the evidence recently 
obtained with respect to Ralph Esdaile's position, he 
deliberately set himself to prove its utter worthlessness 
in its present form. ** You do not know," said he to 
Esdaile, as they talked the matter over, "who this 
woman is, or who is the person that she spoke of. You 
do not know what was the event she referred to, when 
it occurred, or whom she imagined you to be. You don't 
know but that she is insane, and her story a delusion 
altogether ! " 

" The pistol is no delusion," Frederick urged. " I 
admit that the evidence is defective ; but I believe it 
will prove the key that may unlock the whole mystery. 
To-morrow, I hope to learn much more." 

Benson ofiered to accompany his friend to London, 
and to help him, if possible, to put the thing into a 
tangible form. They conferred on the various plans 
that might be adopted for investigating and certifying 
the truth of the evidence : there was nothing that they 
did not foresee and provide against, except the pro- 
bability of being prevented from gleaning any ftu1;her 
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information. That dreary contingency never entered 
their head/j. How often do we leave out of account 
some material element in our investigations. We lay 
up treasures that we fancy will last for many years, and 
are quite oblivious of the fact that on such very night 
our soul may be required of us. 

'^ Shall we take a stroll through the grounds ? *' said 
Esdaile to his friend, when a pause occurred in their 
conversation. '^I should like to see old Bagley, and 
give him a little information about his son.** 

They accordingly walked in the direction of the 
kitchen-garden, and found the old man surveying, with 
a combination of pride and paternal affection, a new 
forcing-bed, which he was just on the point of com- 
pleting. Bagley touched his hat as the two young men 
appro«*ed and disturbed his cogitations. 

" What I you have finished your new forcing-bed, 
Bagley?** said Mr. Maberly. "I suppose we shall 
really have asparagus in February, and all kinds of 
unseasonable things to boot.** 

" Well, I a'spects as how we shall. You see, Master 
Benson, I got the idee on it like from one as I seed over 
yonder at Major Hamden*s place ; but lawk ! that *aer 
costs twice as much as this-un-eer for coals, and teaks a 
deal of fettling and all ; — but I*se reckons this as neat 
and tidy a job as Sir Isaac *ull find in the whoal 
country round.** 

" It is a capital job, Bagley, there*s no doubt,** 

n2 
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replied Benson, seeing the old man's face brighten at 
his expressions of approval; "but to be sure you 
liave not done the wood-work and the plambing all 
yourself?" 

" Haven't I though ? " retorted Bagley. " I should 
like to see the man as dares to say that ould John 
Bagley can't turn his hand to aught as has to be done 
anyhow. But if you'll just wait now till I'se jBnished 
the peanter's work, I'll showeeiisummatt worth looking 
at." 

" That must be when I return from London : I am 
going up early to-morrow morning with Mr. Esdaile, 
who has just come from Notown, and brings you news 
of Joe." 

" Aye, sure," rejoined old Bagley. " Now, my missus 
wuU be glad to hear summatt of oor Joe. And you've 
seed him, have-ee, Mester EsduU ? " 

" It so happens," said Esdaile, " that I have spent 
two nights under Joe's roof; and, in fact, I only left 
him late last evening." 

" Bless my soul ! Mester EsduU, he wull be proud 
wull Joe ; " exclaimed the old man, a gleam of satis- 
faction playing over his wrinkled face. 

" Poor fellow ! he met with an accident in my 
service," said Esdaile, "or at least in his zeal to serve 
my brother ; so that 1 could not think of leaving him 
until I saw that he had not sustained any serious 
injuiy." 
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" Excuse me, Mester EsduU, axing you if Joe will 
likely be keap long away from his work, though I'm 
right glad if he was able to be any manner of use 
to-ee.*' 

" I hope he will return to his work in a day or two, 
and that no serious consequences will ensue from the 
injury. He was of great use in helping me to discover 
tangible proof that my brother has been the victim of 
deadly malignity, and the scapegoat of other men's 
crimes." 

Bagley looked rather mystified by this phraseology ; 
but Frederick poured some little light upon his mind by 
a brief account of the occurrences that had transpired at 
Notown, and concluded by giving the old man a very 
cheering description of Joe's pleasant cottage and happy 
home at Notown. 

Just as Frederick was saying * good-bye ' to old 
Bagley, he observed Mr, Fairlight advancing rapidly 
towards him. 

" What is this good news, Mr. Esdaile ? " inquired 
the clergyman, in a loud voice. " I have just met Sir 
Isaac and Miss Maberly, who tell me that you have 
obtained decisive evidence in your brother's favour. Is 
it true that the black cloud of suspicion is entirely 
dispersed ? Hangs it no longer over one in whom you 
feel so deep an interest ? " 

" Suspicion of my brother's guilt has never disturbed 
my mind," said Frederick, firmly, '* His cruel lot has 
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been to me the cause of suffering that baffles ex- 
pression ; but throughout the whole I have neyer 
doubted Ealph's word," 

" No one would rejoice more than I should, to know 
that jour confidence is not misplaced; no one could 
have watched more anxiously than I did the agony with 
which your excellent father sunk into his grave on 
Balph's account; and I assure you I have often felt 
oppressed by that wayward youth's fulfilment of my 
worst predictions." 

" Your impressions, Sir," said Esdaile, " were veiy 
unfortunate; I believe they did more than anything 
to confirm my father's unhappy view of Balph's 
case." 

" Pardon me, Mr. Esdaile. Principles of action 
like those professed by your poor brother, are so often 
allied with corresponding conduct, that there was, I 
think, some justification for my fears ; and your chival- 
rous trust in your brother's word, I confess, has some- 
times appeared to me almost Quixotic." 

" The only principle that I ever knew my brother 
to have avowed, was a determination to find the truth 
for himself, and then to do it. Much as I lament his 
conclusions, I honour his earnestness." 

" I am deeply grieved to hear you thus characterize a 
course which I so strongly deprecate. Can earnestness 
in error ever be a substitute for truth, my friend ? May 
not a man earnestly and fiercely believe that he is on 
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the right tack for the holy east, or sunny south, but 
nevertheless be driving away, ten knots an hour, to the 
arctic ice? Yet when the atmosphere grows colder, 
and the icebergs gleam in the lengthening nights, is it 
wrong if one trembles for his honesty ? It is a danger- 
ous symptom when a man begins to lean to his own 
understanding; and I have uniformly observed that 
those who venture to slight the teaching of Christ's 
holy Church, and to walk in the light which their own 
wisdom has kindled, * wax worse and worse, deceiving, 
and being deceived.' " 

" It is out of the question for us to enter on the dis- 
cussion of that subject now," said Frederick, calmly; 
" but I hold in my hand tangible proof of my brother's 
innocence. By a singular chain of circumstances, I 
have here the identical pistol with which the murder at 
Notown was committed ; and I am prepared to take my 
oath that it was not my brother's." 

When Mr. Fairlight had heard the details of the 
occurrence which led to the discovery of the weapon, he 
evinced considerable interest in the matter, and thought 
it possible that he might be able to give Mr. Esdaile 
some assistance in sifting it. He had some recollec- 
tion of Exe's wife: he believed he had baptized her 
infant, much against her husband's will, when the poor 
woman feared that it would die. 

'^ Supposing this frantic inmate of the Barebone to 
be Elizabeth Exe; did you say that her child had 
died?" asked Mr. FairUght. 
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" Undoubtedly.'' 

" Blessed be God ! " ejaculated Eusebius, in an 
under tone ; " it is in the anns of Infinite Love, * un- 
doubtedly saved.' I am thankful that I baptized it." 
Then, turning to Frederick, he said, " I think I should 
know that woman again. I remember the child was 
apparently in the last stage of scarlet-fever, when I 
took it in my arms. I cast out the devil of fear fix)m my 
own heart, when I became the mean instrument of wash- 
ing away the stain of its birth. I remember that the 
mother had large dark eyes, and altogether bore the 
appearance and manner of having been accustomed to 
far better society than that of her husband and his infidel 
associates. I feel persuaded that I should know her again." 

Esdaile made no reply ; and after a few seconds 
Mr. Fairlight continued : — 

" I must confess that at present I have some grave 
doubts as to the clearness and consistency of your 
evidence. It is possible that this woman may not be 
identified as Elizabeth Exe ; and indeed there seems but 
slender evidence of this at present. Again, is it not 
possible that she may have mistaken you for your 
brother ? There is a strong family resemblance." 

" I have little doubt but that she did so," replied 
Frederick, with gravity. 

" But did she expressly say that the child of whom 
she spoke was the child of the murderer ? " 

" Unquestionably/' said Frederick, with something 
like fierceness. 
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"But are you sure that she clearly distinguished 
between the person whom she supposed herself to be 
addressing, and the husband or lover of whom she 
spoke?'' 

" Surely I must misunderstand you,'' said Frederick 
with indignation. 

*'Well; I hope you will be able to identify the 
woman, and that farther investigation may lead to the 
result you desire. If you need my assistance let me 
know, and I shall gladly do what lies in my power ; of 
course, it will be some time before there can be any 
public trial, and it is doubtful whether I may be in 
England so long.'' 

" An affidavit might be made of your identification at 
once," said Benson, '^ and it seems to me that that is all 
you can do in the matter ; but what do you mean by not 
being in England ? Surely, you are not going to leave 
the old country too I I suppose Clara has told you that 
the ' dies infanda ' is fixed for me. The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company's boats always sail to the day. But 
pray explain to me your hint about leaving England." 

Mr. Fairlight looked confused, and as he made no 
reply, Benson continued eagerly ; " Surely you have no 
serious intention of going abroad at present ; what would 
Maberly, my father, Clara, the old women, the innocent 
babies do without you ? " 

While Benson was speaking, a conflict was raging in 
Mr. Fairlight's mind. •* Shall I tell him aU I feel?" 
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thonght he ; " all my bitter agony, my feaxfal suspense ; 
the precipice on the brink of which I walk, the abyss 
that I am tempting. Ah ! in the midst of that abyss 
I see a glorious city built for the perfected spirits of the 
just Its pearly gates gleam through the dismal night 
which separates me from them. Oh ! Clara, Clara^ how 
long have you kept me in darkness ! How you hold me 
captive by your spell! Shall I tell Benson all the 
truth ? " These questions coursed rapidly through Mr. 
Fairlight's mind ere he gave a reply to Benson^s inquiry, 
which, though presented at first in utter carelessness and 
without any suspicion of the facts, became to him a 
matter of serious anxiety as soon as he observed Mr. 
Fairlight's hesitation in replying. " Have they made you 
Bishop of Barbadoes, or Archdeacon of Sierra Leone, on 
account of your partiality for baptizing feverish babies ? 
Speak, I entreat you; it will add a hundredfold to 
my regret in leaving home, if you are going away 
also," continued Benson. 

Frederick Esdaile had retreated in simple courtesy, as 
the topic of conversation did not concern him. That 
last thrust decided Eusebius how to reply. 

" My future, Maberly, is very dark," said Mr. Fair- 
light in an earnest whisper, " I do not think I shall be 
here long; but do not, I implore you, say one syllable to 
your — your sister ; not for worlds. I caimot tell you 
more at present." 

Benson seemed bewildered with surprise and regret 
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at this unexpected news. " What can be the reason ? Is 
there anything I can do to induce you to remain ? 
Is there—" 

" Peace, Benson ; peace, I entreat I cannot tell you 
more at present." 

By this time, they had reached the door of the con- 
servatory at which Sir Isaac was standing. He re- 
minded Benson that the dinner-hour was not far off^ and 
begged Mr. Fairlight to remain and dine with them. 
This, however, Mr. Fairlight declined, and soon took his 
leave; but not before his suspicions were once more 
aroused, from observing the deep interest evinced by 
Clara's earnest look and manner in Frederick Esdaile's 
conversation. 

During the meal that followed, the conversation turned 
upon general topics ; and the points of special and per- 
sonal interest, which pressed upon the mind of each of 
the little party, served only as an inward sauce with 
which their viands were seasoned. Clara now and then 
appeared for a moment listless and abstracted, but she 
rapidly recovered herself, and was as brilliant and attrac- 
tive as ever. Frederick caught Benson more than once 
gazing on his sister with a look of unutterable tender- 
ness, as though he felt that every moment that remained 
to him was inestimably precious. Esdaile was vexed 
that he should have intruded on hours that were so 
sacred to their domestic love. It was pretty clear that 
Sir Isaac would have preferred being alone with his 
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children, and he plainly declared his strong objection 
to his son starting for London on the following morning. 
Benson promised to return at night, and thus the matter 
was compromised. 

When Sir Isaac had aroused himself from his siesta, 
and joined the others in the drawing-room, he called for 
some music, and it was with charming simplicity and 
her ever ready tact that Clara, having seated herself at 
the piano, sang that exquisitely beautiful melody of 
Mendelssohn's " rest in the Lord." Well known as 
it i8,-that simple melody with its scarcely moving, and 
yet ever changing, ever deepening harmonies of accom- 
paniment, is always greeted like a wave, with its wave- 
song from the river of life. It streams through the 
dreary desert, and cools the parched tongue. There is 
no bubbling noise, no fantastic spray, to catch iris-like 
beauties that might attract the gaze ; but it is clear and 
lucid as the sky, and yet real, near at hand, life-giving 
and refreshing as the silent stream. Who does not need 
such a message of love from the fount of life ? Even the 
God-sent prophet is weary and worn, and has not yet 
caught sight of the fiery chariot that shall bear him 
away, and this angel-song is needed by him and is sent 
for his help. There is in it an angelic loveliness and 
power ; it is not of the earth ; it is one of those inspira- 
tions which seem scarcely wrapped at all in material 
form ; it is as the rising up of a stream within the soul, 
from that well of water which is in the soul, — though some- 
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times we cannot draw from it, ** for the well is deep," — but 
which, if in true faith we wait patiently upon Him who 
has placed it there, will spring up into everlasting life. 

Who has not felt the charm of this outgoing of the 
mighty master's soul, as the strain moves onwards to that 
final **wait"? While the accompaniment passes on 
through a series of notes to a prolonged dissonance — 
which the soul and the ear long,and are eager to resolve — 
the voice continues its solemn and emphatic exhortation ; 
firmly declaring that which must be, but yet waiting 
patiently, and restraining the tremulous but reluctant 
chord. It is the faithfuUest expression that we know, of 
the true philosophy of godly life, — that firm holding and 
resting upon the key-note of God's abiding truth amidst 
the shifting, passing, and discordant elements which 
surround man's life. Wait ; and be steadfast, though 
the world move on and thou mightcat pass with it to its 
rest Wait ; and be strong, though it tempt thee to 
follow it in its easier course. Wait ; and be hopeful, 
though its sounds fall discordantly upon thine ear. 
Wait ; and wait patiently, though the discord seem at 
its height and thou couldst resolve it by a hurried or a 
faltering step. Wait ; and the discord will cease ; thou 
shalt find thyself alone with God, and thou shalt have 
the peace of those who do ** wait patiently for Him." 

There was silence in Maberly Hall, when Clara's 
voice had ceased, and the accompaniment had died 
away up in air, like the song of a retiring angel. Sir 
Isaac, however, remembered Mr. Esdaile's skill as a 
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performer, and soon broke the silence hj requesting him 
to favour them with a song. Frederick would rather 
have remained a listener, but he had no sufficient reason 
to assign ; he therefore took his seat at the piano, and 
after winding his waj through some intricate modula- 
tions, and giving, in a few chords, the idea of the chorus 
which precedes it, he sang the recitative, " Ye people, 
rend your hearts," and the beautiful air which follows it. 
Esdaile's voice was extremely musical, and his style 
perfect, and Clara and he were so charmed with each 
other's performance, that the evening flew rapidly away. 
Sir Isaac watched them closely, and he began to think 
that music was rather a dangerous thing ; probably he 
was not far wrong. He observed that they listened 
eagerly to each other, and were enthusiastic in their 
admiration of the music performed. To his mind it 
seemed clear that it was not simply the music, the 
composer, or the pianoforte that was admired, but that 
the voice and heart that could interpret the music, were 
by no means lost sight of. Sir Isaac was quite right. 
Doubtless there is this danger, and old gentlemen 
should look well to it when Claras and Fredericks 
begin playing and singing together. Sir Isaac Maberly 
had looked on uneasily for at least an hour ; he had 
taken his watch out more than once, and had given a 
threatening glance at his watch-key, when his nerves 
received an additional shock, by the sound of the two 
voices in harmony. This he regarded as an advanced 
stage of the musical danger. It was tantalizing to hear 
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those voices blend so deliciously. What were they 
singing ? "I would that mj love could silently flow 
e*en in a single word/* Sir Isaac did not catch the 
words, but he must have been a very dull Sir Isaac, if 
he did not divine their meaning, as Frederick and 
Clara sang — 

" At night when thine eyelids in slumber, 

Have closed those bright heavenly beams." 

The solemn mystery, the almost awful spirituality of 
those notes increased his suspicions, and when the 
swelling tones burst out with — 

" E'en then, my love, it shaU haunt thee, 
E'en in thy deepest dreams," 

Sir Isaac deliberately wound up his watch, and cleared 
his throat. Clara observed his uneasiness, and as she 
rose from the piano, she met her brother's solemn, 
dreamy gaze, and felt that it had been rivetted on her 
through every modulation of the song. He did not look 
vexed at her having accompanied Esdaile even through 
words like these. He had evidently appropriated them 
to himself, and when he said, ** Yes, my darling ; my 
sweetest, deepest dream will be of thee ; God keep thee 
with more and better than a brother's love ; " she 
promptly replied, " There is no love on earth so strong, 
so divine, so like the Holy One's. 

" It is high time, young people, for me to go to bed,'' 
said Sir Isaac, rather brusquely ; " and I advise you to 
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follow my example. Clara, your roses are forsaking 
you already, and you will lose them all if you keep 
such late hours. Mr. Esdaile, here is a candle." 

Esdaile moved towards the table on which were 
deposited the silver candlesticks with the Maberly arms 
and motto. Sir Isaac had been busy lighting the four 
wax candles, and arranging them in a row. Then, giving 
one into Esdaile^s hand, he took up another, and, with 
his usual exhortation to Clara to have the breakfast 
ready punctually, he walked off, evidently under the 
satisfactory delusion that the trio were about to follow 
him. No sooner, however, had the old gentleman closed 
his door, than Clara, Benson, and his friend seated 
themselves, drew their chairs round the fire, and resumed 
their chat. 

The conversation turned at first upon Benson's 
schemes and prospects ; but after a time, allusion was 
made to Frederick's absent brother, and the most prac- 
ticable mode of proceeding with respect to him. 

"Could you not contrive to go and see Ralph?" 
asked Benson of his friend, "if he is within any prac- 
ticable distance ; five minutes' chat would do more than 
folios of correspondence." 

" Hitherto it has been impossible. It might have 
endangered his safety ; if our investigation to-morrow 
be satisfactory, it may perhaps be my best plan." 

" I have never forgotten youi* tone of deep sympathy 
with me," said Clara, fixing her beautiful eyes on 
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Frederick, " when I first contemplated parting from 
my brother. I did not then know how bitter had been 
your trial. But if you had not fully believed in your 
brother's innocence, it would have been still more 
harrowing. It seems to me that nothing but conscious 
innocence can have sustained him.'* 

" But even that cannot extract the poison from the 
serpent's bite of his father's death, who believed to the 

last " Frederick's voice failed, and his utterance 

was choked by a spasm of son'ow. 

"But," said Clara, in a gentle, earnest tone, "you 
can soothe him with the thought of the heavenly Father's 
love." 

" Alas ! he is speculating about, and not believing in 
the Father's love. The suggestion falls powerless upon 
his mind. I cannot tell you how far his doubts have 
carried him ; and this conflict has been, I believe, the 
fiercest and most agonizing of all his trials." 

" But," rejoined Clara, " if the conflict has been so 
terrible, must there not be some faith in his heart ; or 
whence the agony ? " 

" I believe it, and have told him so. He seems to me 
to be always clutching at the deep truths of God's 
gospel, even in the most miserable of his negations ; but 
it is next to impossible to fasten him with an argument, 
and he is always shifting his ground. He will have a hard 
battle to fight yet, before he can enter into the rest of God. 
Poor, dear fellow ! " and Frederick drew a heavy sigh. 

VOL. II. 
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A long pause ensued ; at length Frederick, who — 
strong man that he was — ^yearned for sympathy in all 
that concerned his brother, had the boldness to draw 
from his pocket a worn case, which contained a minia- 
ture of Ralph at the age of fifteen, and, placing it before 
Clara, he said, " This revives my memory of the brother 
I loved, with a presumptuous feeling that I alone 
comprehended him, or had influence over him." 

" What a glorious face ! " exclaimed Clara. " Is that 
a faithful likeness? What a combination of power, 
love, roguery, and sarcasm in those expressive eyes and 
chiselled lips. Where did he get those curly locks and 
arched brows ? Surely this portrait was taken before 
he had known the touch of sorrow. It tells of health, 
mischief, and merriment ; but there is a look of eternity 
in the circles of those eyes." 

" None but yourselves and my sister have ever seen this 
miniature. I have had my reasons for sacredly guarding 
it, but you cannot understand the blessedness which 
such sympathy from you pours into my heart. It is 
more than I could have dared to hope. Grod bless you 
for it a thousand times." And seizing the miniature, 
Frederick hurried out of the room. 

" Clara, love," said Benson, laying his hand on her 
shoulder, as the door closed on Frederick, " I fear you 
have sent daggers into poor Fred's soul that he will not 
extract for some time. You. are almost too kind; by 
heaven you are, darling ! You shouldn't have said se 
much about that portrait." 
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" Why not, Benson ? I shall never see him when you 
are gone ' away, and I do feel for him. He is a fine 
fellow. There is such a queer mixture of pride and 
tenderness ; of independence and affection in him. He 
seems to me as if he pined for deep loving sympathy. 
And that Ealph too, with all his vagaries, how I should 
like to know him ! I feel about him as if he were some 
hero of the Arthurian cycle ; some knight of romance 
fighting hopeless battles. I haven't half looked at that 
face. Mr. Esdaile shut it up so hastily and carried it 
off." 

" Well, my pet, be cautious in your manner towards 
him, or you may only add to his griefs." 

Frederick Esdaile passed a sleepless night ; the lux- 
ury of Clara's sympathy wrapped his soul in delicious 
reverie, although at times his dream-land was invaded 
by the tormenting possibility which Mr. Fairlight had 
suggested. Nor could he forget Ralph's mysterious 
allusions to his hopeless passion for Lizzie, now, as he 
declared entirely quenched. What could he mean ? To 
what lengths might he have gone ? Frederick felt that 
the labyrinth in which he groped had become more intri- 
cate than ever, but still he clung to the hope, that on his 
next visit to the Barebone he might pick up a clue that 
would enable him to thread all its mazes, and even to 
extricate Ralph from his miserable entanglement. 

When Sir Isaac Maberly came down to breakfast the 
next morning he found Benson sitting alone in the 
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library, and on approaching i;he window, he saw his 
daughter and Mr. Esdaile on the lawn, apparently in 
close conversation. Sir Isaac did not at all like it, and 
he remarked to Benson, that " it was preposterous ; that 
it must be put a stop to, and that it wouldn't do at 
aU." 

Benson replied, " that he did not think there was 
anything doing," which made his father angry, for he 
began to fear that Benson might be in the conspiracy ; 
and when the objects of his suspicions entered the room 
a few moments later. Sir Isaac was anything but agree- 
able in his manner. Clara seemed a little ruffled, for 
she guessed what were her father's surmises ; and he 
observed her agitation, and remembered the singing of 
the ' previous evening and thought that he could see 
through it all very plainly, as old Sir Isaacs always 
think they can. 

Before breakfast was over Benson's dog-cart came 
round to the door, and Sir Isaac watched his daughter 
very closely as Mr. Esdaile bade her * good-bye ; ' and 
Clara watched her brother and his friend as they iove 
away ; and Frederick bowed as Frederick only could ; 
and Clara waved her hand. Well ! there was nothing 
in that, Sir Isaac Maberly! Sir Isaac did not say 
there was ; but we know pretty well what he thought. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CLUE LOST. 



** Bcmquo. — The earth hath bubbles as the water has. 

And these are of them ; whither are they vanished f 
Macbeth.^Inio the air 1 " Jllctcbeth, 



When the soul within us, with maddening haste, is 
boimding over obstacles, bUnd to danger, and eager to 
anticipate the undeveloped future, perhaps there is 
nothing more in harmony with our feelings than an 
express train, with its huge roar and jerking rock. That 
scrape of the carriage wheels, when they hardly move 
fast enough to keep pace with the snorting engine, — 
yclept, * Fury' or * Hurricane' — i^ then utterly delightflil. 
The sight of the Government train, which started three 
hours earlier, shunted off on the side to let one's savage 
haste whirl by, is a pure luxury. The sweep through 
the smaller stations ; the fear with which the Leviathan 
is expected ; the screech of the whistle, as it darts into 
the tunnels; the eager haste with which the thirsty 
dragon of an engine drinks up its allowance of water. 
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and the rattle of the wheel-boxes as grease is applied to 
their reddening axles, all add fuel to the flame of a man's 
soul when it longs to annihilate time and distance. 

De Quincey might add a postscript to his gorgeous 
idealisation of the old mail coach, with such a pheno- 
menon to spur his fancy, as an express train in the fall 
glory of its terrific speed- 
When Benson Maberly and Frederick Esdaile had 
intrusted themselves to the morning "Express," from 
Oakland, Frederick breathed more freely, and began 
already to see the realization of his strongest hopes. 
Arrived at the Terminus in London, they sprang into a 
" Hansom," with something of the momentum acquired 
by the speed with which they had been whirled from 
the quiet of Maberly to the bustle of the Metropolis, 
and it was not until they came to a dead lock in Grey- 
street, that the possibility of obstruction fairly occurred 
to their minds. It was then that Benson remarked, 
" It might have been as well if we had induced Fair- 
light to come with us, in case the poor creature should 
be still unconscious." 

" I don't believe that we shall have any need of 
Fairlight's help," replied Frederick. " A little more 
inquiry will bring the whole thing out as clear as day, 
in my opinion." 

'' It is not often, Fred, that you, to use a vulgarism, 
* count your chickens before they are hatched.' I have 
never seen you so excited before." 
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" Benson, I have but one brother. Think of his past 
years ; think of what the next two hours may elicit^- 
but here is the door/' and Frederick jumped from the 
cab, and rang imperiously at the bell. 

" Mr. CsBcum is in,'* said Black, with a pale face, 
startled merely by the loud ringing of the bell. 

Frederick did not wait to be shown the way, but as 
he passed through the inner door, a grin of fiendish 
glee played over Black's bruised face, and he laughed 
at his nails, which had been unbitten for the last 
twelve hours. 

" Now, Caecum ! " Frederick exclaimed in a hurried 
tone, " let me go and see this poor woman at 
once." 

" Whom do you mean ? " inquired Caecum, shutting 
his pocket-book deliberately. 

" Mean ! why, that poor creature I saw on Monday, 
in Lazarus' ward," Frederick replied, in surprise. 

** But you can't thee her," Caecum replied drily ; and 
then warming a little, " I wath at thith very moment 
entering thome particularth about her." 

" Can't see lier ! Why not ? " Esdaile exclaimed in 
dismay. 

" Oh ! it ith the motht eckthtraordinary thing — ^the'th 
gone." 

" Gone 1 gone ! ! Dead, do you mean?" Frederick 
asked with agitation. 

** It ith motht eckthtraordinary," Caecum replied 
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deliberately, " but that ith really more than I can tell 
you ; but I had a dream thith very morning——" 

" Never mind your dreams, my dear fellow," Esdaile 
interposed with some impatience ; " do tell me at once 
what has become of her." 

" That ith the quethtion, that ith jutht where the 
difficulty lieth/' Caecum responded. 

" But how does it lie there? Just tell me what yon 
do know about her," Frederick urged. 

" I really know nothing about her," Caecum replied; 
" but ath I wath going to thay, I had a dream, and you 
know my law " 

" Oh ! bother your dreams ! " Frederick exclaimed 
impetuously. " Tell me what has happened since I 
left." 

" Well ! " Caecum replied, with an air of amazement 
at all this curiosity, " the'th gone." 

" Yes, yes, — that you have told me ; but when, 
where, how, and upon what pretence ? " . 

" That ith more than I can tell you. Nobody thaw 
her go, nobody knowth how the went, or when the 
went, or where the went, or why the went, but the ith 
gone." 

"Nonsense! my good fellow," exclaimed Esdaile; 
" don't for goodness' sake play with me — she cannot 
have gone in this way." 

" But I thay the hath ; and nobody knowth how the 
went, or ^" 
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" Tut, tut," said Esdaile impatiently, " tell me at 
once, what somebody, or anybody, does know about 
her." 

" Well, it ith tho eckthtraordinary that I don't know 

whether I can tell you ; but let me thee it wath 

on Tuethday night that I dreamt — ^yeth, Tuethday 
night — well, look here — the wath moved out of Latha- 
ruth ward into Long ward, and there the theemed pretty 
comfortable, but on the thecond morning after the had 
been there — ^yeth, it wath Tuethday morning T dreamt 
of the thuithide ; on the Tuethday morning 1 wath 
thtartled by the nurthe coming to fetch me into Long 
ward directly ; and it wath jutht ath I dreamed it. 
Oh 1 it wath a beautiful illuthtration of my law." 

" On the Tuesday morning the nurse came to you?" 
said Esdaile. 

" And told me," continued Cacum, in the most 
methodical and deliberate tone of voice, " that the had 
killed herthelf." 

** Killed herself! " exclaimed Frederick in horror. 

" No — ^nothing of the kind," said Csecum, with per- 
fect coolness, — " It wath jutht ath I had dreamt : the 
hadn't, for lo and behold the wath not dead, but 
lifeleth — thpeechleth, I mean. The had thtabbed herthelf 
in the night, and wath unconthiouth from loth of blood. 
But the rallied after a time, and wath then ath mad, 
ath mad ath, ath, anything! I had her moved to an 
Inthane ward; for you know, Ethdaile, we have an 
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Inthane ward, with a padded room, where all thutch 
catheth are put, and it ith very important that they 
thould be under the care of a nurthe who under- 
thtandth them, for you know — " 

" Never mind about the ward just now," Frederick 
interposed ; " tell me what has become of her." 

" Nay ! I with I could," Caecum replied, " but I can't; 
on the Thurthday, no, Friday morning, no Thurthday, 
yethterday morning, I had another dream, and it all 
came true, for when I went to look after her, the wath 
gone — clean gone, out of the padded room, and nobody 
knew where, or when, or how — but thomehow the got 
out, and got away, and where the ith, and how the did 
it God only knows ; but it ith motht eckthtraordinary 
how I dreamt it all, and jutht ath it wath." 

" My good fellow," said Frederick, with some an- 
noyance, " do you really mean to tell me that she has 
got out of your mad ward, and out of the infirmary, and 
nobody knows how? What is your nurse for? What 
is your porter for ? What are you for ? " 

** Wait a minute," replied Caecum, ** I cannot pothibly 
anther all thothe quethtionth at onthe — what wath the 
firtht?— " 

" Never mind about any of them," said Esdaile, im- 
patiently ; " but just tell me, did you get any further 
information about her? Do you know her name, or 
where she came from ? " 

"No, I didn't athk her," Caecum responded, "and 
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when I did, she wouldn't tell me— but we put her down 
ath Mary Briggth (Briggs,) and that ith ath I have 
entered her name in my dreamth." 

" Have you taken any trouble since to find out where 
she is?'' Frederick asked; and Caecum replied in the 
negative. 

" Then I must," Frederick said, "and it is of no use 
waiting here, except just to look at your wards, and see 
if I can find out anything from the nurses." 

Caecum led the way to Long ward, and showed 
Frederick the bed in which Mary Briggs had slept, and 
where she had dreamed her awful dream ; and the old 
nurse came up, with the air of a sight-shower, as if 
expecting some small fee, either to secure her services, 
or get rid of her proffered aid. 

" Do you know the name of the poor woman who was 
brought here on Monday? " Frederick asked. 

" She as sooicided herself, sir, do you mean? " 

Frederick intimated that she was the individual, and 
the nurse replied, "Oh yes, sir, we called her Mary 
Briggs." 

"But was that her real name, do you think?" 
Frederick asked. 

" I never heard no other, sir — but whether it was her 
Christened name or not, I don't know." 

" Did she say much to you ? " Frederick asked. 

" No, sir, it was little as she said, but she womited a 
great deal on Wednesday, and she was fitty all the day." 
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" Did she have another fit after «he came over here?" 
Frederick inquired. 

" Well, no sir, — she didn^t go off hcxactly , but she were 
uncommon fitty, and once or twice I thinks she lost her 
conscientiousness, and her face woAed with inward fits. 
I thought she was wrongish in her head, for I have been 
so myself once, and so I knows the signs of it ; but now 
you know, sir, I am as right as you, sir, or Mr. Caecum, 
or any ona" 

" Did she ask you any questions, (x did she say that 
she wished to go away?" Esdaile again inquired. 

" No, sir, — she says to me once, ^ Nurse, I want to say 
something to you,' and I goes to her, and she looks 
maddish, and then says ' I want some badey water ; ' 
but that's about all that we got out of her." 

Frederick thought any further investigation in this 
quarter would be only waste of time, so Osecum led him 
to the ' Inthane ward,' as he called it ; and there Frede- 
rick also failed in obtaining any information. 

" Did you happen to hear anything the poor woman 
said?" Frederick asked of a consequential looking 
woman, who had the care of the insane, and who looked 
as if she was quite aware of her importance to the 
institution. 

The functionary replied hastily enough, " Lor, sir, do 
you think I have nothing to do but listen to the ravings 
of the mad folks ! " and she laughed in derision. 

" Did she rave much?" Frederick inquired. 
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" She didn't rave at all that I know of/' was the 
reply, " she was quiet-like as they often are, and was no 
more mad than I am — and that's pretty clearly a long 
way off." 

" From what place did she escape ? " Benson asked. 

" Why, from this here cushioned room," the nurse 
answered ; " but how she got out the Lord only knows — 
the nurse who sleeps in the next room, to watch them 
of a night, knows nothing of it ; but they are uncom- 
mon hartfol is those girls that shams mad." 

There seemed a fatality against him ; Frederick could 
get no further information about the woman, and he deter- 
mined to leave at once, and try what * detectives ' could 
accomplish. Coecum walked with his friends towards the 
lodge, and as they drew near to it, Frederick asked if the 
woman must have passed through the outer gate. CsBCum 
replied, that she must, "at least," said he, " that ith the 
way people generally come in and out." Frederick 
looked at the walls, and he thought that no woman un- 
aided could scale them ; but, as he was glancing around, 
he happened to see Black eyeing him through the 
window of his den, with a grin of satisfaction on his 
face. As they came near to the outer gate. Black 
walked out to open the door ; but the grin was gone, 
and the face wore an expression of solemnity^ like that 
of a mute at a funeral. 

Frederick noticed the change, but said nothing, and 
appeared as if at once leaving the place, when he sud- 
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denly turned round, and looking Black fiill in the face, 
demanded, in An imperious tone, " Is it your business, 
sir, to keep this gate ? " 

Black's face on the one side looked pale, throwing out 
into strong colour the bruises on the other, as he replied, 
" Yes, sir, it is." 

" What do you do with the key at night?" Frederick 
asked, in a tone that would brook no 8hu£9ing. 

" It is put i't' ouse, sir," Black replied. 

" You are a Yorkshireman," said Frederick, and 
Black shook with fear. " Yorkshiremen * keep hold when 
they take hold.' Do you take care of things put into 
your charge?" 

Black intimated that he tried to do so, and Frederick 
continued : " You know that one of the patients has 
escaped from the Workhouse — that she made her escape 
the night before last ; was the key of this gate in your 
charge that night ? " 

The porter looked first in one direction, then in 
another, as he said it was. 

"Then, how did she get out?" Frederick asked» 
** and at what time ? " 

" I know nowt about it, sir ; " Black replied, " but 
she did not go through this gate." 

" She climbed the walls, I suppose," said Frederick 
sarcastically, pointing to them ; " but you assert posi- 
tively, do you, that she did not go out at this gate ? " 

The porter vehemently swore that she did not. 
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" There is no occasion for swearing about it," said 
Frederick, " but Mr. Maberlj will be so good as to make 
a note at once of your oath." 

Black appeared uneasy, and Frederick noticed it ; and 
when he had locked the door behind the two, who now 
went out, he staggered into the room, took a deep 
draught from his brandy bottle, and bit his nails ; but 
there was no grin of satisfaction on his face. 
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If 



CHAPTER XI. 

PARTING SCENES. 

Yet if we will one Guide x)bey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way. 
Shall issue out in heavenly day ; 
And we, on divers shores now cast. 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past. 
All in our Father's house at last/' 

R. C. Tbench. 



It was on a wild March evening very shortly after Ben- 
son Maberly had announced to his father and sister his 
final determination to go to India, that an old-fashioned 
travelling carriage drove through the noble avenue of 
elms, which had for ages been the pride of Maberly 
Hall. The carriage drew up at the hall door, and out of 
it stepped a tall and stately lady, enveloped in an exten- 
sive Scotch plaid, which was surmounted by a large 
leghorn bonnet, trimmed with enormous bows of broad 
white riband, and ornamented round the edge with a 
deep Ml of lace. In those days, when small cottage 
bonnets were the modej this formed a rather distingui 
head-dress. 
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Sir Isaac Maberly was waiting in the hall to welcome 
his visitor in right old English fashion, while Clara 
hailing her as " dear Mamma,'' offered her a warm and 
loving greeting. 

This lady was ^ my sister Craigie,' under whose escort 
Sir Isaac proposed placing himself and his daughter for 
their first continental trip. She was Lady Maberly's 
only sister, and many years her senior ; Sir Isaac had 
married rather late in life a sweet Scotch lassie, whose 
death, very shortly after the birth of Clara, he had sin- 
cerely deplored. Mrs, Craigie had watched over the 
early years of her sweet sister Effie with almost maternal 
care, and to her loving, watchfiil guardianship the 
dying mother earnestly commended her infant daughter. 
The solemn trust was readily undertaken, and faithfully 
discharged. 

Sir Isaac, had determined to call his little daughter 
* Clara' in remembrance of a favourite sister; but Mrs. 
Craigie strenuously urged the prior claim of " the fine 
auld Scotch name Euphemia," as she called it, by which 
both the mother and grandmother of the child had been 
distinguished. Sir Isaac had an aversion to the name 
Euphemia, and its abbreviation Effie he considered 
applicable only to a pony, or pet spaniel The dissen- 
sion on this point ran high between the g6od baronet 
and his sister-in-law, but at length an amicable com- 
promise was effected ; both names were bestowed on the 
little girl, and while Sir Isaac always considered Clara to 
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be her true and rightful designation, he gracioosly ceded 
to her aunt, pennission to adopt the name of Effie, a 
licence of which that ladv pertinacioosly availed hersel£ 

Clara Maberlj spent much of her childhood under 
the immediate care of her aunt, for whom she seemed in 
great measure to fill the blank occasioned by the loss of 
an oiiiv daughter. Thus Clara learnt to regard her as Iei 
mother, and early formed the habit of addressing her as 
Mamma. Clara bad inherited much of her own mother's 
sweetness of appearance and character, but her features 
were more strongly defined, and her figure more im- 
posing. Altogether she bore so striking a resemblance 
to her aunt, that they were frequently mistaken for 
mother and daughter. 

Mrs. Craigie was a woman of strong mind and stem 
principle. She had been in her youth a distinguished 
beauty, and had subsequently passed through strange 
vicissitudes of fortune. By a rapid succession of afflic- 
tions she had been bereft of husband, child, and of a 
large portion of her property. She had not, however, 
succumbed to these heavy blows, nor shrunk from the 
sacrifices that they demanded; but by her own true 
nobility, she had imparted dignity to every sphere in 
which she moved. 

Sir Isaac Maberly and Mrs. Craigie had always 
agreed wonderfully well. They both took strong views 
oil most of the questions of the day, and held to them 
w itli a firmness which amounted to obstinacv ; but with 
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some marked differences of opinion, they had many 
feelings in common, and as they advanced in years 
their points of accord increased and multiplied. They 
both were relics of a bygone age, and they sympathised 
entirely [in the disposition to magnify the things that 
had been, to the disparagement of those that then were. 
They both hated innovation, and made no secret of 
their conviction, that the world, with everything pertain- 
ing to it, was fast hurrying along the high road to ruin. 

Mrs. Craigie was a rigid Presbyterian ; but Sir Isaac 
thought that perfectly reasonable, inasmuch as Presby- 
terianism was the established religion of Scotland, and 
he declared that if he had been born there, he would 
have been one too. To be sure he would. " Church 
and King for ever," was his cry. 

Some time had elapsed since Mrs. Craigie's last visit 
to Maberly, and when, on the morning after her arrival 
she peeped into Clara's boudoir, she was horrified at the 
variety of " popish pictures," as she termed them, with 
which that little oratory was adorned. There were 
prints of the infant Christ and the dead Christ, and still 
worse, of the Virgin Mary ; while, to crown all, in a recess 
on one side of the room she spied a mimic altar, with a 
crucifix above it, and a devotional chair in front of it. 

In her visits to the cottages, the good lady discovered 
that many of the poor women were provided with 
similar aids to devotion ; and on examining the books 
of religious instruction which were circulated by the 
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clergyman, she found that some of them were actaally 
" Manuals of confession and devotion, revised and 
approved by a Father of the Society of Jesus, and by a 
Benedictine father; PermiasH Swperiorum^' and her 
indignation knew no bounds at the audacity of this 
proceeding. On paying a visit to the village school, 
she was shocked by observing that great stress was laid 
on the regulation that the children, when prayers were 
read, should " meekly cross their hands upon their 
breasts," and that they should reverently bow whenever 
the name of Jesus occurred in their reading lesson ; and 
one day she happened to enter just as Clara and the 
daughters of a neighbouring squire were engaged in 
teaching the scholars to chant, which she told her niece 
she considered as neither more nor less than sheer 
popery. These fearftd signs of the times, Mrs. Craigie 
reported to Sir Isaac Maberly as opportunity occurred, 
and they unitedly launched their anathemas at all such 
proceedings, and declared their utter inability to predict 
whereunto these things would grow. 

In a short time came Easter Sunday, and with it, 
things seemed likely to be brought to a crisis. When 
the congregation assembled on the morning of that 
festival, candles were burning upon the altar, and 
between them stood a large gilt cross ; vases of choice 
flowers were placed on the communion table, and the 
altar-screen was covered with wreaths of white camellias 
arranged in crosses and crowns upon red silk. When 
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Sir Isaac and his sister-in-law walked into the large 
square pew, which from time immemorial had belonged 
to the Hall, they were filled with astonishment. The 
Baronet stood for some moments^ hat in hand ; at length 
turning round to Mrs. Craigie— who waB also standing 
erect, with the air of one who was about to let fall some 
prophetic burden — he said in a hoarse whisper, loud 
enough to be heard by most of the congregation, ** Sister 
Craigie, shall we leave this place before mass is said 
thisinommg?" 

The decorations of the church formed a topic of con- 
versation during lunch. Clara defended Mr. Fairlight's 
proceedings with respect to the whole ceremonial. " And 
as to the decorations," said she, "surely if flowers are 
the poetry of the earth, there can be no place where 
they may sing their psalm so fitly as on God's altar, 
and in His house." 

"Me deer Effie," screamed Mrs. Craigie in her 
shrillest tone, "don't ye deceive yourself with any such 
ideas. It may be all very pretty, and very poetical, 
but a straw will show which way the wind blows; and 
in these little departures from the good auld ways, 1 
wad have ye beware, lest the serpent which beguiled 
Eve tempt ye to depart from the simplicity which is in 
Christ." 

Here Benson came to the rescue, by observing, " that 
only the extreme of intolerance could object to such a 
decoration of the altar, and that the English Church 
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had left room in her rubric, when liberally interpreted, 
for the introduction of any modes of worship that might 
reflect the spirit of the age. There was," he said, " a 
tendency towards the adoption of Catholic symbolism 
among the most intelligent minds within the Church, 
and he thought that this was really one of its most un- 
objectionable manifestations. Flowers," he continued, 
" always speak of resurrection and life, the triumph of 
the living germ over the chill, unorganised matter 
which may surround it ; and whether they are laid on 
the altar or not, they will chant their Easter Hymn." 

"Now, surely, ye're all clean daft together," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Craigie ; " and can ye be Christian folk," 
she continued, turning to Benson and Clara, " who have 
studied your New Testament, as I wad fain hope ye 
have, and dare to confound things that difier so dia- 
metrically, as the vain show of burning lamps, and 
incense, and flowers, with the offering of the broken 
heart, which is the only gift that is acceptable in Grod's 
sight! Surely ye're going fast after the idolatrous 
Church of Rome, which, without, doubt, is the mystery 
of iniquity spoken of by the Apostle." 

" Oh temporal Oh mores T' exclaimed Sir Isaac; 
" to think that I should have lived to see my green- 
house stripped of its choicest flowers, for the purpose of 
making a simple village church ape the frippery of a 
popish chapel. Clara ! Clara ! what has come to you, 
my child?" 
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Clara blushed, and looked grieved, but in a moment 
she replied, " Dear papa, I did not think that it would 
vex you, and I cannot help feeling the truth of Mr. 
Fairlight's remark, that whatever we possess of beauty, 
or of value, is most ennobled and sanctified when we 
place it on the altar of God." 

" Hum !" groaned Sir Isaac. " All very fine talking, 
no doubt ; but I have yet to learn that setting out a lot 
of posies on a communion table, is devoting these 
beautiful things you talk of to the service of God. It 
strikes me they could praise God much better on their 
parent stem ; and further, I have yet to learn that there 
is anything either noble or holy in a pack of silly girls 
arranging nosegays, and twisting wreaths, to please the 
vagaries of a young parson ; for that's the English of it, 
and neither more nor less.*' 

Clara was silent : she felt distressed at her father's 
jocose way of treating what was to her a real ofiering of 
thanksgiving, but she was hopeless of arguing to any 
purpose with either him or her aunt ; and soon after, she 
stole away, and remained alone until the hour for the 
evening service. 

When Clara had retired, Mrs. Craigie took occasion to 
elucidate to Sir Isaac the result of some of her observa- 
tions respecting the influence of the Vicar among the 
neighbouring cottagers, and more particularly on Clara 
herself. ** Me dear Sir Isaac," she continued, " I don't 
believe that yeVe any idea of the power that this 
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deceitful priest has obtained over the sweet child^s mind. 
I think she would jnst do anything that he told her ; and 
I We a verj strong opinion that he's afiter nothing 1)etter 
than getting her, and others o'the like of her, under his 
thumbs and then he'll go over to Some, and take them 
all with him/' 

" I believe you are not hi wrong, Janet," replied Sir 
Isaac, '^ but what is to be done ? I have inveighed against 
these new-fangled doings, loudly enough, I can tell you. 
Clara knows very well that they are quite contrary to 
my notions ; and, as I have often told her, I have yet to 
learn that anything more or better is needed than what 
we used to get from our good old vicar, who had none 
of these fancies about candles and flowers, and early 
morning prayers, and such popish abominations, but 
who taught the people to ' Fear God and honour the 
King ;' and I should like to know what Mr. Fairlight 
has done better than that" 

" Ay ! ye may well say so," replied Mrs. Craigie, " for 
it seems to me, that he just does nothing at all but 
teach for doctrines the commandments of men, and make 
the law of God void through traditions. As to Mr. 
Fairlight himself, we will hope that ere long he may go 
to his own place in that sink of idolatry and corruption, 
tlie Romish Church ; but what I am most concerned for 
is, that he shouldna take our darling Effie with him. 
It would appear to my mind, to be only godly sincerity 
if ye were formally to represent the conduct of Mr. 
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Fairlight ta his Diocesan. Surely he would be minded 
to terminate this public scandal in the reformed Chureb 
of England." 

Sir Isaac lifted up his hands in amazement at the 
mere thought of thus identifying himself with ehurch 
squabbles ; and observed, that he should as soon think 
of giving information to the Board of Admiralty, or the 
President of the Callege of Physicians, as to the Bishop 
of Peterchester, and that he doubted whether the bishop 
had any right to interfere in these matters. 

"And is the heart of the English people to be- 
alienated from the so-called Pirotestant Church, and are 
the consciences of simple Christians to be sore wounded 
by such defections and blackslidings, and has nobody 
the power to stop them ? " 

" Well, Janet," replied Sir Isaac, " however that may 
be, I have no mind to mix myself up with it. As you 
were saying last week, Clara's health is evidently failing, 
— and our family physician recommends a twelvemonth's 
residence abroad for her — so I think, as soon as possible 
afker Benson has sailed^ we will start for Paris, and 
leave the Vicar and his parishioners to settle their dif- 
ferences as best they may." 

Benson, the repose of whose last Sunday in England 
had been considerably disturbed by these untoward 
occurrences, had gone with his sister to the evening 
service, in the enjoyment of which they had hoped to 
soothe the agony occasioned by their approaching sepa- 
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ration ; they were surprised and grieved, however, by 
finding that a large body of the village parishioners, 
whose feelings had been aroused by the morning's 
display of flowers and candles, had assembled in the 
churchyard, to waylay the Vicar, as he passed from his 
garden into the church, and to communicate to him 
their determination not to enter the old church again, 
unless these Romish practices were discontinued. They 
had too much respect for the Clergyman and the Church, 
to raise any disturbance within the building; and as 
the Vicar gave them no satisfaction, they remained in 
the churchyard during part of the service, and after a 
time, quietly dispersed to their homes, or to the Metho- 
dist chapel at the other end of the village. 

Mr. Fairlight preached with great solemnity, to the 
few who had assembled to hear him; and Clara was 
more than ever impressed with the deep spirituality and 
earnestness of his appeals, while he expressed the bitter 
disappointment, that was manifest in every tone of his 
voice, at the failure of his efforts to raise the Maberly 
villagers into sympathy with modes of worship which 
he believed to be more catholic, and more acceptable to 
God. 

" Ah ! " said she to Benson, as they walked home- 
ward, " this only proves what Mr. Fairlight has often 
said, how vast is the chasm between the Catholic Church 
and the mind of England ; and how utterly unspiritual 
and unappreciative of religious symbolism the Protes- 
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tant mind essentially is. These poor people have, I 
suppose, only half heard, and not at all understood, the 
scope of Mr. Fairlight's teaching during the last twelve 
months, but they take fire as soon as they see something 
to which they have not been accustomed." 

" I do not think that the Vicar is so surprised or dis- 
appointed as you imagine ; and for my own part I would 
rather see these poor people think and act for themselves, 
than agree at once to any change in their modes of 
worship at the ipse dixit of their priest. A religion 
which is easily modified is not worth much." 

" But, Benson dear, whom are we to trust, if not the 
divinely appointed teachers of the Church ? Are our own 
reason and conscience to criticize an authority so sacred ; 
— and is it reason, or is it prejudice, which makes people 
assume this right ? " 

" Are not reason and conscience God's own vice- 
gerents within ua; and is not reverent obedience to 
them, better than blind assent to that which we do 
not understand? I revere much of the ideal which is 
looming before your mind, and before Mr. Fairlight's, 
but I revere it because my reason approves it, and my 
conscience harmonizes with it. Yet it seems to me that 
unless prayer and fasting, and church-going and the eu- 
charist, are used as the expression of deep-seated prin- 
ciple and feeling, they had better be dispensed with.'* 

" But these forms are surely the caskets that enclose 
precious jewels, the vases that contain divine fragrance; 
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how can we conserve the one or the other without the 
vessel, the divinely-appointed form ? " 

" The jewel is more than the casket, the essence more 
than the vase ; the life is more than meat, and the body 
than raiment. Surely there are other caskets, other rai- 
ment, other bottles, which may hold the treasure, as 
well as these in which you have been accustomed to 
enshrine them. I rejoice in the idea of going where I 
shall be obliged to make new forms for myself; and 
I am glad that thou, too, wilt be removed for a while 
from Maberly, and from all the excitement that I see 
hanging over the parish." 

* » * « 

A week later the pang of separation had been felt, 
the terrible, farewell had been uttered. Sir Isaac Ma- 
berly and his daughter had accompanied Benson to 
Southampton; they were busy to the last moment in 
making arrangements for his comfort. They walked with 
him to the docks, and knew not until the last package 
had been hauled on board the ' Ocmges,^ and the bells were 
ringing petulantly, and the pilot was on the paddle-box, 
and the " mails '* were borne in triumph to the main- 
deck, by fussy officials, how excruciating the wrench 
would prove, when the giant wheels first ploughed the 
waters into foam, and Benson's pale face and dreamy 
eyes, and then his eager, straining form to watch the 
last of them, and then his waving hand, and then his 
mere position on the deck, — and then the hull of the 
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vessel, — and then the bulwarks, — and then the mast, — 
and then the smoke, one by one faded into dim distance. 
Big tears rolled down Sir Isaac's face, as he said, ** God 
bless the lad, and bring him home for these old eyes to 
see him once again ! '' 

Clara was stunned by the resistless, unfeeling majesty 
with which the great ship seemed to have torn from her 
the companion and idol of her youth. She could only 
say through her sobs, " He is in the hollow of the 
Father's hand ; the Lord is our dwelling-place, and we 
are one in Hinu'' Sir Isaac and his daughter were not 
alone in their tears and grief; there were many little 
companies mourning apart on the esplanade, and this 
brotherhood of woe seemed to aggravate, rather than to 
soothe, the general wretchedness. There was one spec- 
tator who had watched the Maberlys with intense inte- 
rest, but he had too much good taste to intrude on the 
sacredness of their sorrow. He had gone down to 
Southampton in the hope of securing one more brief 
interview with Benson, but his train had been delayed, 
and he had only reached the dock when the vessel was 
on the point of starting. At such a moment he could 
not force his presence upon them; he therefore with- 
drew and seated himself on the carriage of the old brass 
cannon which adorns the esplanade, whence he fancied 
he could watch them and be himself unobserved. He 
was in deep perplexity ; he not only had lost the clue on 
which he had placed his brightest hopes, but he had lost 
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his best friend, and now said he to himself, *' I have seen 
for the last time pass by me as an angel might, the 
purest, sweetest spirit that God ever made." He knew 
not what Sir Isaac might think of the utter failure of the 
plan from which so much had been expected, or how he 
might be affected by the renewed publicity given to the 
whole affair by the occurrence at the Barebone. He 
feared, moreover, that they might regard him- as the 
haunting spirit of their woes, and hoped that he should 
not meet them ; in fact, he resolved to avoid them. In 
spite of this, some fascination chained him to the spot, 
and before he was aware of it, Sir Isaac and Miss 
Maberly were passing by. He sat perfectly still, and 
devoutly hoped that they might not observe him. 

Clara's eyes were dimmed with tears, and gazing 
intently over the sea towards Calshot Castle, to catch a 
last glimpse of the vessel before she doubled that point. 

Sir Isaac, however, was peering about him, and he, 
unfortunately, caught sight of Frederick Esdaile's mas- 
sive head and shoulders, as he sat screening his face 
with his hand, and looking seaward. The sight of 
Esdaile revived in the Baronet's mind all the suspicions 
awakened by his repeated visits to Maberlyj and con- 
firmed at times by Clara^s anxious looks and failing 
health. Sir Isaac could not help acknowledging that 
Esdaile was " a monstrous fine fellow," and more than 
once he had said to himself, that if he had been a young 
lady, he should have been apt to fall in love with such 
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a man ; nevertheless, it wouldn't do at all, and must be 
put a stop to. Accordingly, Sir Isaac fixed a pene- 
trating glance upon Esdaile, with the determination to 
force recognition. Frederick rose and bowed, while Sir 
Isaac, drawing himself up with great dignity, lifted his 
hat in the most magnificent style of " the old English 
gentleman/' and walked on, saying in an irritated and 
very audible tone, " Confound this Esdaile ! what can 
the fellow be doing here, I should like to know?" 

Clara made no reply to her father^s ejaculations, but 
she turned her head and gave Frederick a slight recog- 
nition, accompanied by a sad, sweet smile, which was 
photographed on his memory for ever. 

Sir Isaac hurried away, pulling Clara after him, and 
Frederick Esdaile saw them no more. 
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CHAPTEK XIL 

DEEPER AND DEEPER STILL. 

** Spirits of peace, where are ye ? Are ye all gone ? 
And leave me here in wretchedness behind y« ?" 

ffenrif the Eighth. 

It was perhaps an advantage to Jules Baylifere that in 
spite of his strongly expressed aversion, he had been 
induced to consider the claims of " Positivism" upon his 
attention. As long as a man succumbs to the trans- 
cendental fever, he continues his speculations without 
breathing or pause. Every fresh creation of his fancy 
finds some position philosophically assigned to it, in the 
sum of things. He feels himself to be a god of this 
new world of his own imagining. His explanations of 
the universe take up, chameleon-like, the hues of every 
passion or feeling of his own heart ; but let some great 
tyrant in the world of thought force upon him, as Auguste 
Comte and his disciples are disposed to do, the utter 
helplessness of all metaphysics, and also the limbo of 
delusions to which theology and metaphysics are hurry- 
ing; let him be forced to consider that his atheism or his 
egotheism are more arrogant and less reasonable than 
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catholic dogma, and to contemplate as satisfactory, 
nature^ facts, and laws ; and then there is a grand re- 
action possible. Communion with nature is always 
healthful, and so Jules Bayli^re found it; for his 
sense of the beautiful became, as we shall see, a 
practical reply to the materialistic philosophy that 
had been urged upon him by some of his acquaintancea 
in Milan. 

* Why should Frank Jolly's friend have forced me to 
travel to Florence ;' said Jules to himself one day as he 
left the Pitti Palace, and turned towards the Boboli 
gardens. * Raffaelle indeed ! I have no notion that any 
man should lay down the law for another, or decide ex 
cathedra what is true, or beautifal, or good. No ; what 
each man sees for himself in nature, that, it is his duty 
to depict. I am convinced now that it is the knowledge 
of things as they are, not the idealization of things as 
they might be, that the artist should have power to 
represent. Raffaelle indeed ! I could liave given him 
an idea for his cartoons a hundred times nobler and 
truer and more pictorial. He never either said or 
imagined one of his scenes before he drew it ; his back- 
grounds and foregrounds are too absurd, anachronous 
and false, to be endured. Was there ever such a piece of 
affectation and mendaciousness as the thing they call his 
chefd'ceuvref at least if Raphael Morghen gives one a true 
representation of it. The * transfiguration ' of the God- 
man, the drawing aside rather of the veil that screened 
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the deity of Christ ; the representation of the myth, the 
actualization of the beantifnl fstble^ of how Shechinah ra- 
diances wrapped him round, and he conversed with the 
Infinite and made the Invisible appear, deserves some- 
thing better than the attitude of a dancing master! 
Kepresentative lawgiving and prophecy might have 
been made to look a little more like spiritual beings, a 
little less like flounders standing on the tips of their 
respective tails. The lawgiver should have been too 
spiritual to be seen hugging the tables of stone, and the 
whole transaction too sublime to be turned into a peep- 
show by the pope and his friend. * The exceeding high 
mountain* surely ought to have exceeded the elevation 
of a hay-rick. But I forget ; the spiritual conception 
of an event annihilates place and time, and thus, by 
defying both, anticipates history. To my mind, a tuft 
of grass, a weather-stained rock, a swirl of cloud, an 
Italian peasant painted truly, humbly, without idealiza- 
tion, composition, falsehood, or pretended symbolism, 
will do more for art than whole acres of Madonnas, 
Pietas, and ' transfigurations ' which were never imaged 
on the souls, or even conceived of as possibilities by 
those who painted theml' 

Notwithstanding this soliloquy, and in spite of him- 
self, when Jules returned the next morning to the Pitti 
Palace, and gazed into the face of the ' Madonna della 
Seggiola,' gre^t beads of sweat gathered on his brow, 
and he thought that he had never seen such an ideal of 
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supreme beauty, such a dream of something more than 
humanity in a human face. He spent many hours in 
contemplating the ^Farces' of Angelo, the Madonnas of 
Correggio, the 'Paradiso' of Fra Angelico; and he learnt 
from them anew, that mind was more than organism, 
that creation was a reality, not merely a mode of thought. 
Still he felt it a hard lesson to see before him the clear 
expression of the fact, that there were human powers 
and authorities in the world, before which, all other 
minds must be content to bow. If this be true in the 
realm of beauty, why not in that of truth ? whispered 
his good angel. He could not brook the suggestion, and 
rushed away to the banks of the Arno, determined to 
paint things as he saw them for himself, to discard all 
authority and all aid. 

About this time, Jules forwarded to his brother a few 
sketches, most of which bore in their lines the traces of 
his own saddened views of life, and it was not very long 
before he received in return some sound castigation 
for his obstinacy and presumption, as well as a most 
exciting detail of the circumstances connected with Fre- 
derick's casual visit to the Barebone workhouse. At first 
he felt elated with the hope that poor Lizzie might have 
made some statement that would go far to clear away the 
cloud that had hung over him ; but, when he found that she 
had suddenly disappeared, his only hope seemed to be 
destroyed, and in a state bordering on distraction, he 
hurried to the gallery and went on with Frank's picture. 

Q2 
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* ]Hy only resource,' said he, * is to try and forget myself 
and everything in my work.' 

Jules was quite unconscious, that either in the Pitti 
Palace, or in his lonely rambles among the vineyards 
and hills, he was attracting any notice ; but he had be- 
come an object of deep solicitude on the part of a noble 
looking man, who might often have been observed to 
shelter himself behind the shade of one of the massive 
curtains, and to fix a pair of large searching eyes upon 
the youth as he was busied with his painting. This 
stranger has already crossed our path more than once. 
His military air, but enfeebled health, his calm and 
ingenuous, but bronzed and wrinkled face; his benevolent 
smile, and courteous, though slightly formal manners; the 
cheerftd beam of hope which was mingled on his counte- 
nance with the traces of a chastened melancholy, would, if 
Jules had happened to perceive them, have considerably 
discomposed him ; but the engrossing enthusiasm of the 
one, and the purposed retirement of the other, favoured 
for some time their mutual incognito. 

Baylifere was astonished to find that the day after 
he had taken his first sketch to a dealer, it had been 
sold, and although he could gain no definite information 
about the purchaser, he inferred from remarks dropped 
by the dealer, that its progress had been closely watched. 
The day that Jules received the purchase-money for 
this picture, was* a red-letter day in his calendar, and 
although he was uneasy at the idea of being observed 
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and scrutinized, he strolled out towards sunset for a 
turn in the Cascine, whence he might watch the 
changing colours on the nearer hills, take a few side 
glances at the surface streams of life, and for a short 
time divert himself with the music and merriment of 
that gay scene. He soon reached the central circle of 
the promenade, where carriages and horses, pedestrians 
and equestrians, soldiers and workmen, musicians and 
flower-girls, officers of state and dominican friars, clergy- 
men and comedians, English nobles and Italian beggars, 
jostle each other in admirable confusion. lie avoided 
society, and neither wished nor expected to be recog- 
nised ; but casually his eyes fell on a man whose gait 
and figure were not altogether unfamiliar, and who 
apparently dogged his steps, as if he were seeking some 
species of intercourse. Jules did not see Jacques Roget 
talking to that individual behind a chesnut tree, nor 
hear him say in a suppressed tone, " It is all a lie. He 
has never seen Lucile. She was at Pisa through the 
winter, and has not met him since her return. I can 
vouch for that.'' 

" Lucile and he are basely betraying you, Roget," 
was the reply. 

" Well ; leave me to fight it out with him." 

" No, I'll have my revenge ; dead dogs cannot bark, and 

beware, Roget, if you stand in the way of this passion, 

you shall be the first victim. Didn't I see her weep 

over his fainting face, and bathe his hands, and fan his 
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forehead ? the wretch ! and he has snatched her out 
of my grasp, and now he has come here to steal her out 
of yours." 

The demon of jealousy flashed in Eoget's eye. " Hist ! " 
said the waxy-faced villain, *' the coxcomb is coming 
this way ; he must not see me now, but I will lay wait 
until I can find him." 

Koget turned round as his evil angel disap- 
peared. 

" Jacques, my good fellow," cried Jules, " where have 
you hidden yourself since I came to Florence? I have 
called several times at your lodgings and never found 
you. What a shabby fellow you are ! How is Lucile? 
I have never seen her either. Why is she not with you 
this splendid evening ? " 

The innocence of BayliSre's face disarmed Koget's 
re-awakened suspicions ; and for a moment he resolved 
to inform him of the part which Exe had been playing, 
and of the deadly revenge which he cherished and had 
threatened to execute. Eoget communed with himself 
for a few moments, and meanwhile his jealousy got the 
better of him, and he only said, " Jules, have you any 
money about you? for I see some desperate looking 
fellows here to-night" Jules, who seldom possessed so 
much cash as he happened to have at that moment in 
his pocket, felt annoyed at Roget's warning. He had 
the English gentleman's courage, and scorned the impu- 
tation which Roget's inquiry seemed to convey. 
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" You had better come back to the city with me," 
resumed Roget; " but I forget, perhaps you are ashamed 
of the poor ouvrier now that you have become a distin- 
guished artist." 

Jules was provoked with his companion, and resolved 
to stay and watch the dance of the fire-flies amid the 
star- reflections of the Amo. He bade Roget good 
night, turned away firom the city, and wandered to the 
further extremity of the gardens. The moon cast her 
delicious light on all things; the river rushed like a 
torrent of molten silver; the hum of the multitude had 
ceased; the flower girls had returned to their homes, 
and the young artist gave himself up to the enchant- 
ment of the scene. As he sauntered along, beneath the 
whispering boughs, the memories of his childhood stole 
back upon him, mingled with grim shadows of his 
youthful follies, and the heritage of misery which these 
had entailed upon him. Suddenly, his attention was 
arrested by the movement towards himself of an object, 
which in the distance he had mistaken for a stone pillar. 
More attentive observation convinced him that it was 
the figure of a man moving on with stealthy pace, though 
he could not distinguish either the form or features. 
Jules turned instinctively from the avenue in which this 
figure had appeared, and was greatly relieved by the 
sound of cheerful voices in the other direction. Pre- 
sently two young officers came past him, and taking 
advantage of their proximity, Jules made the best of 
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his way towards the city. A few days later Jtdes was 
surprised by an early visit from Jacques Roget Jacques 
sat some time chatting on a variety of subjects. Then 
a pause ensued ; still he sat, and said nothing of any 
moment, yet seemed determined not to go away. At 
length Jules, wearied ^vith the delay, said, "It is time 
for me to go to the Pitti, — will you walk with me ? " 

" Willingly," but — after a long series of preliminary 
apologies in true French style — " I have a question to 
ask you which very nearly concerns my interests, and 
I may add, your own also. Will you answer me 
honestly, yes or no ? " 

" I'll tefl you the truth whatever it may be, so far as 
I know it." 

Roget looked him full in the face, and said, " Have 
you any reason to suppose that Lucile loves you, 
Jtiles?" 

"Lucile love me!" he exclaimed, with a look of 
astonishment ; " indeed, I should think not. To be sure 
ladies' hearts are incomprehensible riddles, sometimes; 
but if she does, I can only say that it is a very gratui- 
tous piece of kindness lavished on a very ungrateful 
subject" 

This was said in a tone of contempt, and accompanied 
by a satirical twirl of the mouth, which enraged Roget; 
but he continued, " In that case, I presume that you 
would flatly deny that you have ever given Lucile any 
reason to believe that you love her?" 
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" It is too absurd a question to be worth a denial," 
retorted Jules, bridling with indignation. *^ What can 
possess you, Eoget, to come and ask me such fooleries ? 
I suppose you are so enamoured of Lucile yourself, that 
you fancy that every other luckless wight who happens 
to know her must be equally moon-stricken. However, 
if you would like to know my mind about Lucile, I 
can tell you she is no goddess of mine. My ideal 
is vastly different, and far higher, the realization has 
never yet crossed my path. But I must hasten to the 
Pitti gallery ; it is now half an hour beyond my usual 
time, and I would advise you, Roget, to go to the baths 
of Lucca, to see after your Nonpareil, and take care that 
the English Major does not fall in love with her. Good 
morning." 

Roget would not return the "Good morning;" he 

hurried in the opposite direction from that which Jules 

had taken, biting his lips, and muttering to himself that 

he would wait until Baylifere should send for him, before 

he would pay him another visit. 

« « « « 

One morning, about the period of which we are speak- 
ing, a man of sinister aspect was seen ascending the long 
flight of stairs which lead to the principal gallery of the 
Ducal palace. He was well dressed, and wore a rather 
distinguished head-piece, somewhat of a cross between 
the bishop^s shovel and a chimney-pot. His com- 
plexion was tallowy, his cheek-bones high, large drops ' 
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of sweat stood on liis forehead, and though he had 
little beard, he was by no means young. There was a 
stealthy leer in his eye, and a slouching movement in 
his gait, which excited the suspicions of the sentinels, as 
they saw him ascend the stairs. One of them thinking 
him a doubtful customer, followed him through two or 
three of the rooms, and observed that he took no notice 
whatever of the works of art, and appeared to be more 
busy in scrutinizing the artists than the pictures. He 
slunk about among the easels, and at length took a seat, 
where, himself unnoticed, he could watch the unlucky 
object of his curiosity. There he sat for some tune, 
eyeing him, as the copper-headed snake is said to watch 
the fluttering bird, or perhaps, as the voracious spider 
lies in ambush for an unconscious fly when it ventures 
on the web. 

On that morning Jules had an uncomfortable impres- 
sion that he was watched ; he felt as if an evil eye was 
on him ; that he was not alone with his work. More 
than once he rose from his seat, turned round, paced the 
room, and exchanged a few words with a brother artist; 
but perceiving nothing to account for the sensation, 
resumed his employment, and dismissed the thought. 
Again, he thought that he felt a hand on his shoulder, 
or a foot on his chair ; he turned sharply round, but to 
no avail. At length, rushing hastily to the door of the 
adjoiniDg room, he saw stealthily creeping out at the 
other end, the very same figure which had haunted him 
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SO pertinaciously a week or two before, as he walked on 
the Cascine. Several uncomfortable fancies flitted 
through his mind, and shortly afterwards he folded up 
his drawings, and returned to his lodgings. On reach- 
ing home, he found a note awaiting his arrival. It was 
written in French, and the purport of it was as fol- 
lows : — 

" Signor Bellini presents his'compliments to Monsieur 
Bayli^re, and having observed with much interest his 
devotion to art, requests the honour of his company at 
the Villa Pamphilia this evening at nine o'clock, to 
meet a few artists of eminence. Signor Bellini trusts 
that Monsieur Baylifere will excuse the lateness of the 
invitation, as he has only just, ascertained his address ; 
and is anxious to make his acquaintance without delay. 

" Villa Pamphilia, near Fiesole." 

" The Villa is most easily reached by entering, through 
a wicket-gate, the plantation at the foot of the hill, and 
pursuing the narrow path across the wood." 

" Here, then,'' thought Jules, *' is the explanation of 
much that has puzzled me for some weeks past." Jules 
made the best preparation that he could, for such an event 
in his history ; and, towards dusk, started for Fiesole. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 'K 

Late that night, a peasant returning to his lonely hut, 
near the foot of the steep ascent to the far-famed Etruscan 
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city, aveiTcd to his spouse that he heard a bitter moan- 
ing in the lane, and that he feared there must be some- 
body in pain and suffering, and for the love of God and 
the Blessed Mary, they must try to discover the cause. 
It was a starless night : a drizzling rain was falling, the 
fire-flies were extinguished, the wild flowers closed. 
Giovanni took a paper lantern and went towards the spot 
whence the moaning seemed to come ; his wife toddled 
close behind him. As they approached, the sounds 
became fainter and fainter, but were still sufficiently 
audible to direct them to a tree, beneath which lay the 
body of a youth. " Maddelena, help, for the love of 
God ! Here is a deed of darkness ! There is a Signore 
here, and he is wounded ; the blood is flowing iBrom him 
fast." With shrieks and prayers and lamentations they 
at length removed the apparently lifeless form of the 
wounded man to their humble chalet, and on discovering 
that life wag not extinct, they did what little was in 
their power to alleviate the wants of the sufferer. It was 
no other than Jules Bayli^re. 

Hours passed away before consciousness returned to 
him, and even then he could give no account of the 
calamity which had befallen him, but he had been 
stabbed in two places with a sharp weapon. Fortu- 
nately the savage who had committed the deed, had 
missed his heart, but to his dismay Jules found that his 
right arm was fractured, and his strength greatly ex- 
hausted. There he lay in a comfortless hut, at the foot 
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of the hill of Fiesole, tortured with thirst, writhing with 
the pain of his wounds, his strength prostrated, and 
every means of subsistence snatched from him. No 
clue to the assassin could be discovered ; but the lean, 
slouching, waxy-faced demon was never seen in Florence 
after that day. On inquiry, it appeared that a man 
answering to that description had sailed from Leghorn 
shortly after the murderous attack, in an American 
trader bound for Mexico. 

Poor Jules I he had no friend at hand ; he was unable 
to write to his brother, he dared not dictate either name 
or address, even if he could have found an amanuensis ; 
his slender funds were nearly exhausted ; the picture for 
Frank Jolly was unfinished ; Koget had gone to Milan 
on some business for his employers; Lucile and her 
patrons were at the Baths of Lucca ; so that there was 
not a creature in Florence to whom he could look for 
sympathy or help. The poor youth seemed completely 
stunned. He could not weep — he could not pray — the 
fountain of tears was dried up. He cried out bitterly for 
death. — ** I have killed my father," said he ; " and I am 
the curse of my family, and now let me go and brave the 
worst. They say that I have innocent blood upon me, 
but it is a lie. There is no innocent blood on me but 
my own, and I have not shed that. Why, ye furies, do 
ye pursue me so relentlessly ? why do ye suck thus at 
my vitals, ye vultures of fate ? Is this another pheno- 
menon of the * over-soul,' or the under soul, or"^ another 
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sign of the evil, which is not evil, but good, another 
evolution of the mighty sum of things. Oh, no ; I am 
only an organism, it is only this flesh, this vegetal and 
animal life that sufiers ! What do I mourn for ? — only 
the pain of my ribs, and a titillation of greyish matter 
called brain. If humanity does not suffer, never mind. 
A broken heart indeed !" While he was thus raving, 
Maddelena entered. 

" Shall I fetch a padre for signore ? Would the 
signore like to see a holy friar from the convent ? " was 
her inquiry. 

At this Jules laughed, and said, " Oh yes ; you 
crammed the Host into my mouth, did you, and I 
have been anointed with your holy oil ? Well, it did 
me no harm ; but I want no priest, — give me water, — 
give me strength, — give me my right arm back again." 

'* Ah, signore ; the great God has been very good to 

you that you were not cut down with that fearful stroke, 

and sent unshriven into the world of judgment, for you 

seem to have some dark secret on your mind. We have 

not taken your strength from you, but God has taken 

it ; and perhaps He means to teach you to go to Him 

for strength. I have prayed for you to the Blessed Mary." 

Jules was not conversant with Italian, and his nurse 

knew nothing of French, so that their conversation with 

each other was very limited, and again he was left to 

his own meditations. 

^ ^ * ^ ¥t 
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The young artist was a man, — and that was enough for 
Major Arthur Hampden. What did his history signify? 
He was a foreigner, and a sufferer, and he needed help ; 
and that was enough for a heart that had suffered, and 
had been in exile. He had been robbed and wounded, 
and left half dead, — that was sufficient for a Christian 
man who had gnawed the turf on a battle field, and 
cried out in vain for water, through long weltering 
nights in the thick of an Indian jungle. The young 
artist was said to be reserved and satirical ; what signi- 
fied that to the Major? He had held a secret in his 
heart for many years, and could smile and curl his lip 
over the treasure with any man. The course of the 
stranger had been mysterious, and the few who noticed 
him, surmised that there was something heavy on his 
conscience, which neither priest could extort, nor nurse 
unravel. So much the more reason why a man who 
does not care to entrap him in his talk, should seek to 
discover and relieve his necessities. The young man 
holds desperate views, and neither believes in Bible nor 
church, God nor devil. Then there is the stronger reason 
why one who believes deeply in all four — believes not 
in propositions about them, — ^but believes in them, as 
great, solemn, eternal realities, should go and speak 
gently and pitifully to him. 

On his return from Lucca, the Major heard the report 
of the circumstances related above. He held no con- 
sultations with anybody on the matter ; he seldom took 
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counsel with any, save God and himself. He said that 
' it was not in man that walketh to direct his steps,' and 
on all practical matters he found higher teaching in his 
own soul, an inward voice and light there, which were 
sufficient for every exigency. He had no curiosity about 
the mysteries attaching to Baylifere's character or cir- 
cumstances ; he had too much self-respect and patience 
to pry into the affairs which Providence had concealed 
from him. He would do his duty and bide his time; 
and while he was utterly free from cruel suspicions, or 
impertinent curiosity, his own sincerity invited confi- 
dence. His overflowing kindness thawed the ice of 
reserve; while every species of artifice and duplicity 
withered beneath his searching glance. The mask 
which concealed base purposes, or impure motives, shri- 
velled up in his presence, and peeled off the face of its 
wearer. When thus stripped by him of their false pre- 
tences, many thought him to be curious, if not officious ; 
but there never was a greater mistake. Attentive ob- 
servers saw that the end of Major Hampden was, not to 
know, but to do. His heart wanted objects on which it 
might lavish some of its abounding riches, his eye ever 
wandered that he might find the poor and needy, to 
comfort and relieve them. " To do good and to com- 
municate," said he, " one must not forget" 

Jules had spent many wearisome days and nights; 
discomfort of every kind, suffering from his badly- 
bandaged arm, supervening fever, loss of appetite, as 
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well as of blood, — for in addition to his deplorable 
wounds, a second-rate Italian surgeon had deemed it 
desirable to drain his nearly emptied veins, in order to 
reduce the twitching rapidity of his pulse— all combined 
to place him in a deplorable state of physical misery, 
while his mind was distracted by bitter self-upbraidings 
and mortified pride. A self-consuming conflict raged 
within him, between his emotional and intellectual nature, 
on the narrow slip of territory that they tried to hold in 
common, and he was conscious of an unsatisfied craving 
after knowledge in regions where his new philosophy 
had taught him that humanity wandered foolishly, but 
necessarily, in its pathway to correct information and 
positive truth. A sense of wrong and injustice made 
him sick at heart ; the utter impossibility of communi- 
cating with his brother, added yet another shadow to his 
darkest hours, while at times there flashed across his 
Boul a vision of the universe of light, love, friendship, 
and happiness, that he had lost ; and he shuddered at 
the wretched compensation that he had found for them 
all, in spite of his early dreams and once bright hopes. 

* My poor nurse,' said he to himself, * fancies me 
some murderer whom her gods think unfit to live, and 
fears that my presence under her roof may blight her 
vine, or wither her fig-tree. Roget suspects that I have 
been playing him foul, and dreams that I am capable of 
such villany. Old friends who knew me in my boyhood, 
are completely mystified about me, and regard me as an 
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infidel, or a brigand and desperado, — Fred, Zachary, 
Kate, they fancy me busy, and tolerably happy in the 
Pitti, forgetting my little sorrows in the wonders and 
fascinations of my art.' 

As he ruminated thus on his accumulated miseries, 
he heard the tones of a steady voice which seemed alike 
free from suspicion and unkindness : as he listened, 
he discovered that the visitor was telling the half- 
frightened Maddelena, in French, that ^she had a sad 
case of sufiering under her care.' It was not an inquiry, 
but a plain matter-of-fact statement, which required no 
information in reply. Major Hampden, for he it was, had 
not the habit of asking questions by way of introduction. 
If he knew a thing, he never assumed the appearance of 
ignorance. He had no finesse in his composition, even 
in little things. That school of diplomacy was not open 
to him. The good woman would have told him a long 
tale, but he cut it short by saying in Italian, " I wish to 
see your patient ; where is he ? " 

Jules was full of excitement, his parched lips burnt 
feverishly with expectation, and as he looked eagerly 
towards the door, the noble form of Major Hampden 
strode firmly, but not intrusively, into the room. The 
youth was so fearfully altered, the ravages of bodily 
and mental disease were so visible on his face, that the 
Major at first could scarcely recognise him, and by 
his slight halt, and the lifting of his eyebrows, he 
expressed at once, both his surprise and alarm. 
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** You must have suffered much, young man, in mind 
and body, since I last saw you." 

Jules asked in hurried tones, " Have I ever had the 
pleasure of seeing you before?" 

" I know not whether it gave you pleasure, but the 

last time I spoke to you was at L . I thought that 

you would ere this have responded to a request I then 
made to you, but you have reasons which induced your 
silence." 

The Major said this as if he was satisfied of the fact, 
and wanted no information. 

The truth then flashed upon the mind of Jules, and 
he recognised his kind visitor, and said, — 

" Has Lucile Argentier told you of my suflferings ? " 

**Ido not know that she is even aware of them,** replied 
the Major. " We have only lately returned to Florence, 
and her friend, Jacques Eoget, is absent at present; but 
I have heard of your calamity from other sources, and I 
come, not for information, but simply to see whether 
you are properly nursed and tended.^' lie cast a glance 
round the miserable room, examined the bandage of the 
arm, and said, " I am grieved to see that you have lost 
the present use of your right arm, God has laid His 
hand heavily upon you. ' No chastening at the time, is 
joyous, but grievous,' and yours seems very grievous — 
but afterwards,*' and a bright smile gleamed over the 
melancholy cast of his countenance ; " such rough hand- 
ling and pruning Nvill bring forth fragrance and fruits — 
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* the peaceable fruits' — * peaceable fruits,' " repeated he, 
pausing over it, as though he saw, but would not bore 
his patient with the rich analogies of such a phrase. 

The gentleness of tone and manner, the evident bene- 
volence of the visit, the absence of reserve and intru- 
siveness, calmed down the irritation which thrilled the 
sufferer when first the large-hearted man entered ; and 
he gathered up courage to reply that he feared there 
was no bright side, and no forthcoming blessing from 
this calamity ; it appeared to him to be an unmixed and 
unmitigated evil. 

The visitor was grieved, for he had a profound faith 
in Providence, and in the light that is beyond the clouds; 
but he was too much of a Christian to abate one whit of 
his kindness, and in a still more soothing toDe he said; 
"Young man! I once lay a long night through on the 
edge of a precipice, wounded and helpless, between the 
scorching blaze of an accidental fire, and the glaring 
eyes of a tigress and her cubs. My thirst was almost 
intolerable; escape from these opposing dangers was 
impossible ; but the peculiar combination of misfortunes 
was overruled for my safety, for if either had been 
removed, I should have fallen a prey to the other evil. 
There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them how we will." 

" The greatest of my evils," retorted Jules, " is that I 
did not fall a victim to either the assassin or the fever." 

" I am ignorant of the nature of your sorrows ; I can 
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conceive them to be very bitter, but by indulging so 
rebellious and cowardly a wish, you lose the integrity of 
your moral nature, and God is grieved with you," 

The features of Jules lighted up with a satirical 
smile, at the simple faith of his new friend, and at the 
idea that any sensible man should worship a God who 
could be supposed conscious of such human passions ; 
but he merely said : — 

" I do not understand you." 

His thoughtful friend observed the smile and per- 
ceived its meaning, and replied, "No man hath seen 
God at anytime, but the only begotten Son of the 
Father, hath revealed Him. He has made known to us 
the Father's wrath and love ; the Father's pity and 
compassion ; Jesus has hallowed sorrow and neglect, 
temptation, solitude, and desertion ; " and nothing 
daunted by the inci^edulous look of Jules, he added, 
" He has taught me, and is teaching you, I trust, to say 
to the Father whom we have grieved, * Thy will be 
done.' You have had a father, young man: let that 
relation — " 

But the Major saw by the pallor that crept over the 
poor fellow's face, that he had trodden on dangerous 
ground. He pressed no inquiry, he had an abundance 
of patience, and would await the revelations of the 
future. 

Major Hampden had no theory cut and dried, in some 
portion of which, the duties and destinies, the relations 
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and beliefs of every human being must inevitably find a 
place, or he be hopelessly doomed to destruction, and 
suddenly changing his theme, he said, " I did not come 
to argue with you ; I am anxious to promote your com- 
fort. Shall I write for you to any iriends at a distance, 
and acquaint them with your sad condition?" 

" Friends ! Friends ! — I have none. The world is a 
vast blank to me. I have nothing but enemies." 

The Major fixed his fiill eyes on him ; " No Friends ! 
No brother who cares for you — no sister who loves you 
— ^no schoolfellow who would feel for you ?" 

This was more than Jules could bear ; he burst into 
convulsive sobs, and shook the iron tressel, on which he 
was laid, and it seemed beyond the power of the Major 
to soothe him. Seldom had he seen so much misery 
crowded into a human face. 

Without presuming to arrest the attention of the 
sufierer, without asking for his silence or permission, 
the good man knelt by his side, and in simple words 
poured out his heart to the Father of all. With deep 
humility, the brave old soldier asked forgiveness for 
himself; and audience at the throne of Goi, and was soon 
able to lose thought of all other presence save that of 
the Hearer of prayer. When he prayed that as little 
children, they two might enter the kingdom of heaven, 
that the blessedness of the poor in spirit might be given 
to them, the paroxysm of Jules' grief began to subside, 
and then his new friend sought, that He who was greater 
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than their hearts, and knew all things, would yearn over 
them in pity, because they had both been wanderers 
from His house, and were not worthy to be called His 
children. At length, Jules was calmed; his dreamy 
eyes were closed ; the writhing lines were still, and as 
the old soldier rose from his knees, he bent over the 
soiled coverlid, and imprinting a kiss on the burning 
temples of the invalid, said, " My friend, I will leave 
orders that may promote your comfort, and will see you 
again to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PEARLS IN THE DEEP. 

''Le mal qu'on souffirait patiemment comme in^yitable, semble 
insupportable d^s qu'on con9oit Tid^e de s'y soustraire . . . Le mal est 
devenu moindre, il est vrai; mais la sensibility est plus Tiye." — 
Db Tocqueyille. 

Major Arthur Hampden was a good specimen of the 
class of men, to the virtues, courage, and independence 
of which, England owes so much of her honour and 
influence. His education had been liberal, and his 
means were ample. Having come into early possession 
of his paternal estates, he was adored in his own neigh- 
bourhood as the friend of the poor, and the defender of 
the oppressed. Interested in all measures of practical 
benevolence, without being a slave to crotchetty theories, 
or philosophical systems, he was not only busied in 
striking off the fetters of the slave, but he laboured hard 
to introduce Christian principle into the working of the 
laws and customs of his own country. He might still 
liave been discharging the duties of the English gentle- 
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man, if peculiar circumstances had not blighted his 
early prospects, and torn out his heart by its bleeding 
roots from home and country. He knew the sorrows of 
the voluntary exile, but he had mitigated them by his 
patient and independent spirit, by active charity and 
moral courage. He had served his sovereign and country 
for many years in the East, and had borne with English 
braveiy the suspense of the bivouac, and the shock of 
the battle field. He had weathered the horrors of the 
jungle fever, and faced the glaring eyes of the jungle 
tiger ; and had often led his battalion into tlie thick of 
the fight, conscious of the grand destiny of his country, 
and prepared to sacrifice his life to the cause of her 
progress. But Major Hampden would himself have 
confessed that he had not been waked up then to the 
true meaning or * awfulness of life ; ' that he had not 
found the pure sources of charity, nor the real motives 
of righteousness ; until, under the teaching of sorrow and 
of truth in that heathen country, he had learned to bow 
to the constraining love of Christ. 

In meditating on the meaning of religious opinion, 
he was convinced of the helplessness of the mere 
religious faculty to lift humanity out of its degrada- 
tion. His reading and his observation had told him 
that that faculty, cultivated by the most subtle philo- 
sophical acumen, and nourished with the most vener- 
able traditions, had demonstrably failed in the work of 
human regeneration ; and he knew enough both of the 
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world, and of the history of Christianity, to see that 
there were resources in Christian truth which could 
meet the requirements of every style of man with 
whom he had ever come into contact. But though for 
many years he had assented to the broad truths of 
Christianity, and developed the force of its practical 
principles, he was in the habit of saying, " this assent 
of mine is not belief; I do not deny, or reject, but I 
cannot be said to believe." That was a great change 
which passed over Major Hampden when "he knew 
that he had eternal life, and believed on the name of 
the Son of God ; " when his affirmations of truth 
became visions of God ; and he who had often bowed 
at that sacred name, in the recital of ecclesiastical 
creeds, at length knew Him to be "the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness, the beginning of the creation 
of God." It was then that, living amid scenes and 
customs not unlike those which form the background 
of every biblical picture, this student of the Scriptures 
saw their true sublimity. Formerly, he had felt to- 
wards every human being the bond of a common brother- 
hood, and that had stirred the depths of his great heart; 
but now he saw in every brother man a likeness, pol- 
luted, distorted, perverted, though it might be, to the 
beloved Son of God, and this revolutionized him. So 
great had been the conscious change in all his feelings, 
that he knew he " had passed from death unto life." 
Major Hampden had strong opinions, but he had few 
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prejudices; he was resolute and indomitable in the 
maintenance of what he believed to be truth, but he 
was tolerant of the difficulties and doubts of others. 
He never aimed at a comprehensive philosophical 
scheme that was to ^' explain *' all difficulties. He 
smiled kindly, but with melancholy sadness, when 
some ardent youth, or venerable Brahmin, or English 
missionary, offered to him the formula of explanation in 
vogue among the class to which he belonged. He 
refused to argue on many subjects, saying, that they 
were not to be settled with logic; but sometimes he 
astounded an impudent tyro by showing that he had 
forgotten more of Aristotle than said tyro had ever 
known. 

Major Hampden had resigned his commission before 
his introduction into our narrative. His health had 
been enfeebled by the hardships of a long and busy 
life, and he was now travelling with the hope of recruit- 
ing his shattered strength. His eye was always open 
for misery, and he was never loth to " acquaint himself 
with the physiognomy of want." He gave " a portion 
to seven, and also to eight,*' for, said he, " one knows 
not the evil that there is upon the earth." There 
were especial reasons, that will appear hereafter, which 
excited his compassion and profound interest in the 
condition of his new protege. On this occasion he did 
not require to call his highest principles into exercise, 
nor was he compelled to work either his duty-feelings, 
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or his Christian character into play, in order to sympa- 
thize with the wretchedness of the young artist, and 
endeavour to relieve it. It were tedious to particularize 
the considerate plans that were adopted by the Major 
for the comfort and solace of the desolate youth, who 
had been, as he thought, so singularly committed to his 
care. We need not detail, how he removed him into 
comfortable quarters in a pleasant part of the city ; how 
he secured for him the best surgical attendance that 
Florence could afford ; how he supplied him with inter- 
esting books, soothed him by tender care, and cheered 
him by amusing conversation, which was drawn from the 
ample stores of his well-furnished mind, and enlivened 
by anecdotes of the stirring scenes, among which many 
years of his life had been spent. By such means he 
endeavoured to beguile many of the tedious hours of 
convalescence, and contrived to mitigate what, he knew 
by the intuitions of his loving heart, was the fever that 
consumed the soul of the sufferer. Lest a sense of obli- 
gation should press too heavily upon the sensitive mind 
of Jules, the Major contrived by the sale of his few 
drawings, to realise a sum which he asked permission 
to spend for him in such a way as appeared to him 
most likely to promote his recovery and restore to him 
the ability to prosecute his art. 

It would be impossible to trace all the steps by 
which these two spirits became, as it were, intertwined 
with one another. Such friendship is not a sudden 
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thing ; there must be hidden harmonies of being, relatione 
and characteristics which are supplementary to each 
other ; there must be the dissipation of mutual reserve, 
and the explanation of concealed antecedents; there 
must be some secret common to the two minds, some 
idea or pm-pose, in the pursuit of which the two can 
become one, before acquaintance ripens into intimacy* 
or friendship warms into love ; and these are growths, 
not chances, and ordinarily demand time. Peculiar 
circumstances will sometimes accomplish more in un- 
veiling the spirit of a man to his friend, than long 
years of intercourse would otherwise effect, and it wa^ 
only by sore struggling, a baptism of tears and firo. 
that the friendship between these two diverse minds 
was matured into a living, lasting thing. 

" Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh." 

And it is sufficiently evident, that whatever else might 
have been left unrevealed, there were in these two souls 
riches of Christian life and love on the one hand, and 
depths of doubt and perplexity on the other, that had 
not as yet been reciprocally interpreted. 

The status of their relation to each other may be 
gathered from the following conversation. 

" Wrap this scarf round your neck, Jules," said the 
Major, as they stood one evening on the terrace in front 
of the church of San Miniato. " The wind is keen thi-i 
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evening, and I am sorry we have stayed until the sunset 
chill has overtaken us.'^ 

The youth did not perceive that his self-forgetting 
friend had removed the scarf from his own neck, and, 
accepting the offered kindness, he obeyed the advice; 
still feasting his eyes on the crimson, golden glow which 
lighted up the city, rebuilding the Campanile of Giotto 
with rubies and topazes, piling anew the Dome of 
Dante's worship with amber and garnet, and transform- 
ing river, mountain, vineyard, chesnut grove, pine forest, 
villa, and distant spire, into one blaze of glory. 

The eyes of the young artist filled with tears. For 
many weeks he had been shut out from the vision of so 
much beauty, and, vivid as had been his remembrance of 
the queen of cities, he had heretofore projected his own 
subjectivity into its charms, and had heard only in the 
breezes of the Val D' Amo the sobs of martyred patriots, 
and the groanings of imprisoned thought, and had dwelt 
more on the contrast between Nature's loveliness and the 
miseries of man, than upon her great revelations to his 
spirit. But as he had been accustomed to transfuse his 
own consciousness into the scenes around him, and had 
now become grateful, and at times buoyant, there were 
for him patches of light on distant hills, and Nature 
sympathized with him ; her weeds were shred into 
tatters ; her sobs rose into musical jubilance ; and he 
was loth to leave the spot. 
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** Come, Jules, you must not linger ; take my arm, 
and let us return to the carriage." 

When they were seated side by side again, the young 
man said, " Why, my dear Major, do you still persist 
in calling me Jules ? The sound of that name reminds 
me of the misery with which for years I have been 
battling, and is like the knell of my present comparative 
tranquillity.'* 

" That may be ; and you need not to be assured that 
I am perfectly satisfied of your innocence of the crimes 
that have been laid to your charge ; but you know, as 
well as I do, that if the matter were now to be brought 
into any court of justice, although you might not be 
condemned, you would not be cleared." 

'' But can there be any shadow of doubt on the mind 
of any impartial person who knows all the circum- 
stances, that Exe was the assassin, and that he has for 
years borne the most malignant grudge against me ?" 

" All very true ; and the account you have given me 
of his conduct at Lyons, and his acts of villainy towards 
you at that time, display the workings of rancour and 
malice. These feelings were, doubtless, aggravated by 
the discovery that it was through some information that 
you gave to old Zalkiel, that their combined plot against 
the property of Lucile's father fell through ; and when, 
after following her to Florence, he failed to sow mischief 
between the poor girl and Jacques Roget, his rage knew 
no bounds, and manifested itself at last in a dastardly 
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attempt on your life. But all this, while it inculpates 
Exe in new crimes, and fixes on the wretched man the 
guilt of a murderer, will not prove that he fired the fatal 
shot at Notown. I have deep faith in the righteousness 
of God's judgments, and I believe, that although the 
wicked sometimes triumph, their triumphing is short." 

** Ever since I have found a friend in you, Major, and 
have seen through your kindness the good that this last 
calamity has worked out for me ; I have had some new 
sense of the joy of conscious rectitude, and I feel as if 
I could now brave the worst, even if suspicion were 
to crush me." 

" Then, Jules, with that new sense to sustain you, 
you must submit to wear a little longer the Nessns shirt 
of disguise, as you have called it. Never until now 
have you really felt its evil and its humiliation. It Is 
the long-continued punishment which God inflicts upon 
you for your first lie, and for the miserable follies into 
which your philosophical vagaries carried you. I do 
not like to hear you speak so boldly of your conscious 
rectitude. Socrates showed to the world that it was 
better to be injured than to injure ; and I rejoice witli 
you over the hints of proof that you were guiltless of the 
crimes that have been attributed to you ; but beware of 
that pride which has already given you so many checks 
— the haughty spirit which goes before a fall." 

A dark cloud passed over the face of Jules, as he re- 
plied, " Xo tongue can tell the misery through which 
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this acted lie has carried me ; how it has worm-eaten all 
the fruits of my intellect and art ; how it has wrapped in 
cloud the few sunny hours that have passed over me 
since my boyish days. Surely you may spare me advice 
on that score ; no further punishment for that one sin 
against mys«lf is needed.'' 

" Jules," said the Major, in a gentle but solemn tone ; 
" have you sinned against no other than yourself in this 
business ? Is that the only idea you have of rectitude ? 
— a setting yourself right with the world, and with your 
own consciousness ! Have you found no deeper discord 
within you than a want of truthfulness about your ante- 
cedents ?" 

" I am conscious of having violated laws of nature in 
my progress towards the discovery of those laws. I 
thought my system of social polity was a true one ; and 
I believed that if I could have forced a new system of 
things on either England or France, I should have been 
a benefactor of my species. But " 

" But — but — was there no conscious presence within 
you of strife between known law, and erring, obstinate 
will? Would you regenerate England and France 
without having seen the fundamental fact in your own 

nature?" but, observing the deepening hue on the 

cheek of his young friend, the Major desisted from pur- 
suing that question, and merely said, " However, we are 
strangely wandering from our point. I feel satisfied 
that it is the course of wisdom and prudence that you 
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should not rush into the arms of suspicion. It may be 
well for you to look more deeply into the meaning of 
that * conscious rectitude ' of which you speak. I fear, 
my poor lad, that thou hast not yet regained ihy Ood. 
Thou dost not feel the eternal Word within thee ; there- 
fore thou canst not see the empire of evil in thy heart, 
and thou hast yet much to learn ;" and, in a lower tone, 
he continued, '^ The light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.'' 

At this moment the carriage drove up to the Major' 
lodgings, on the Lung'Arno, and, as he was about to 
alight, Jules rose up, laid his hand on the arm of his 
benefactor, and said in English, in an earnest, decided 
tone ; " I can endure this condition of suspense no 
longer. With renewed health, my independence re- 
turns to me, and I must brave the worst. You have 
spoiled me by your generous treatment for a prolonged 
submission to disguise and misery. The wings of my 
soul are budding, and I must be free !" 

" Gently — gently," replied the Major, as he stepped 
from the carriage. " I cannot say more to you this 
evening. To-morrow, if all be well, I will unfold to 
you a scheme which I wish you to consider." 

The next morning as Jules lolled on his couch, pon- 
dering his strange life and uncertain prospects, a tap was 
heard at his door, and there glided into his room, — ^bearing 
in one hand a bouquet of lovely flowers, and in* the other 
a eealed letter, — the Major's charming little niece. The 
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bloom of the morning flushed the heaven of her face. 
There was just enough of infancy left to make her truly 
innocently bold ; enough of girlhood developed to make 
her unconsciously alive to the respect that was due to 
her. The prattle of childhood was on her tongue — the 
kingdom of heaven in her heart, — 

" Of her words she made a mock apparel^ 
And fitted to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion, and the self-bom carol." 

It was evident from many things she used to say, that 
sorrow was a mystery to her. She was blithe and 
happy. She believed all that was told her by those 
whom she reverenced and loved. With life in every 
limb, free from pain or restlessness, suspicion or fore- 
boding; with no notion of existence as distinguished 
from love, or of death as distinguished from heaven, 
to exist, was to be happy — ^to die, would be still 
happier. 

"Good morning. Monsieur Jules; uncle sends his 
kind regards to you, and this letter, and I have brought 
you another nosegay — shall I put the flowers in water 
for you, as Ursula is gone out? " 

" I shall be much obliged if you will arrange them 
for me ; but you must not think, now I have a little use 
in my fingers, that I allow Ursula to do anything with 
the flowers which your dear mama and uncle send to 



me. 



s2 
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^^ Can you arrange flowers in a yase^ Mcxisiear JideS; 
and then look so sad oyer them?'' said Alice, for 
one moment keeping her large bine ejes quite calm and 
still. 

There was so much deeper meaning in the child's 
question, than she herself' perceiyed, or than Jules could 
answer, that he merely gaye the common-place reply, "I 
feel sad when I remember how soon they must wither 
and die." 

'^ But the beauty does not die, Monsieur Jules, does 
it ? " 

" How so," said he, startled ; "what becomes of it? 
Look at those faded roses, and you will see why I am 
sometimes sad." 

The child clapped her hands impatiently, and replied, 
" But I tell you the beauty is not dead. Mama and 
uncle, and Lucile, and you and I, we haye all of us 
looked at them, haye we not ? " 

Jules was wicked enough to pose the little sylph by 
saying, " But how about the flowers which no one picks 
and no one smiles upon, the hidden yiolets, * the host of 
golden daffodils,' that have no dear little Alice to look 
upon them, or to loye them?" 

" I don't know I am sure about them," she rejoined 
with a puzzled look ; " I expect there is somebody who 
sees them, perhaps the angels do. No, no ; I have 
found out. Monsieur Jules, God sees them, and that is 
quite enough." 
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But Miss Alice was a little bit affironted with Monsieur 
Jules, for she put down the flowers, and said, " I shall 
not bring you any more, if you let them die to you ; but 
Lucile is waiting for me, and we are going to buy some 
pretty things for her bridal, and I cannot stay," and 
she tripped away humming, "toujours gai, toujours 
gai!" 

" Ah 1 " said Jules, " A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever." 

As soon as Alice had closed the door, he opened the 
letter which she had brought from her uncle, and read 
as follows : — 

" Lung' Arno, August. 

" Dear Jules, 

" Circumstances have arisen which prevent me 
from calling upon you to-day, but I have resolved to 
disclose to you a plan, which I think will conduce, 
better than any other, to the restoration of your health 
and your reputation. There is one above who may 
possibly be permitted to watch with interest the growing 
affection between us two. Be this as it may, the link 
which enchains my love about you, is of more than 
ordinary strength and tenacity, and your desire to break 
away from my presence, and, as I fear, to rush into 
certain discomfiture, has decided me without further 
delay to submit to you the following proposal: — 

" You are aware that it is my intention shortly to 
visit Rome, and to spend the ensuing winter in Egypt. 
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In mj precarious health, I need companionship ; mj sister 
is unable to encounter the chances and inconveniences of 
Eastern travel, and I therefore propose to you to bc- 
company me. I cannot offer you adequate compensation 
for so large an expenditure of time ; but you may pro- 
bably find the leisure thus afforded to you, not without 
profit. You will pass through scenes which will provide 
endless subjects for your pencil, and afford unfailing 
themes of interest. In whatever course, a change in 
your fortune may direct the subsequent tenor of yonr 
life, such travel may be of some service to you. 

" You have seen enough of me to estimate my com- 
panionship. I am old, and you are young — my hairs arc 
whitening fast, and my feelings and opinions become 
consequently more difficult to change. The love of Grod, 
is to me, the highest consciousness of God, and I cannot 
in deference to your scepticism conceal firom you the 
grounds of my faith, the sources of my consolation. My 
own belief is, that such a consolation would deliver you 
jfrom the strife that I see warring within you, even 
though you may not feel it. There is only one way in 
which you can obtain perfect peace. 

" I say thus much, that you may clearly understand 
what are my deepest wishes on your account, and that 
you may take fairly into consideration the wide diver- 
gence of our religious sentiments before you make your 
decision. There is a mean which is neither yes, nor no ; 
a point where Jew and Greek meet — where yea and 
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nay, though not treated with despite, are alike lifted 
into a higher sphere. Let me further urge upon you, 
that prodigious risk would in my opinion attend your 
present avowal of your real name and country ; a pass- 
port could not be procured without at once informing a 
jealous government, and runnmg imminent peril of 
summary extradition. Moreover^ I find by a letter 
received only this morning, that difficulties which we 
had hoped might be overcome, have increased in com- 
plication through the disappearance of the young woman 
from the Barebone workhouse. Public attention has 
been called afresh to the whole of the transactions, and 
the web of mystery that surrounds you, seems more 
entangled than before. I believe that eventually light 
will triumph over darkness, and that God will bring 
forth judgment unto truth. Bemember that He, with 
whom one day is as a thousand years, is never hurried ; 
and whosoever believeth in Him, must not make haste. 
' Best in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him.' 

" Think over my proposition at your leisure, I do not 
require an immediate decision. The time may come 
when I shall fully explain to you the secret of my 
interest in you. Suffice it for the present, that I am, 
your true and loving friend, 

"Arthuk Hampdek." 

Jules laid down the letter, and pondered its contents 
with anxiety. "The Major's heart is large indeed," 
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thought he, '' and I feel already under painful obligations 
to him, but it is rather more than I can manage to tie 
myself, as it were, to his shoe-string. I have never yet 
submitted to the will of any human being, nor have I been 
governed by any other reason than my own" — said he 
in profound sell-ignorance — " it would be strange that I 
should yield myself to the control of a man whose tas^ 
are so diverse from mine, and whose mind, and mode of 
arriving at what he conceives to be truth, differ so widely 
from my own. Then I know very well that he would 
be constantly taking me to task, and though I must say 
that what would seem mere cant in some men, comes 
so hissing hot out of his heart, and seems to be so 
completely a part of himself, that one cannot despise i 
without despising him, and that were impossible ; yet 
I feel as if his constant presence and surveillance would 
be almost insupportable. Then, on the other hand, the 
offer is without doubt wonderfully opportune. What 
I am to do with myself until this lame arm is well, and 
I am altogether stronger, I do not know. I believe too, 
the old soldier is right about my disguise, I must flog 
myself and rack my spirit a little longer. I must give 
a few more turns to the screw. I now feel intolerable 
the hundredth part of the burden that I once bore in 
silence, if not with patience. I have no faith, no philo- 
sophy that is equal to my need, — then I must bide my 
time, be it long or short." 
As Jules revolved these thoughts in his mind, the day 
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wore away. At length he determined to try with his 
left hand to write a few lines to his brother, and having 
penned a brief statement of the present posture of his 
affairs, he requested Frederick's advice as to the reply 
that he should give to Major Hampden's proposal. This 
done, he walked out to post his epistle, and invited by 
the balmy air of a brilliant summer evening, he resolved 
to test his returning strength by a stroll into the Boboli 
gardens. Jules found his strength exhausted more 
rapidly than he expected, and when he reached the first 
terraced walk, he was very glad to avail himself of a 
seat. As he sat drinking in the beauty spread out on 
every side, who should come up to him, but his old 
acquaintance Jacques Boget. 

" Good evening. Monsieur Baylifere," said he, " how 
are you? I am very glad to see you out again." 

Jules bowed coolly, and replied, " I am much better, 
thank you; but judging jfrom your conduct, I think 
it can be no matter of great concern to you, Monsieur 
Roget." 

" I do not wonder that you should have thought me 
indifierent;" rejoined Roget, "but I was gone to Milan 
when that diabolical attempt was made on your life, and 
since my return, although I have often inquired for you, 
I have refrained from coming to see you, until I knew 
that you were strong enough to bear some explanation 
of what has passed." 
• A conversation ensued, which cleared up many mys- 
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teries, and placed the young men once again on their old 
footing of kindness and good wilL Roget acknowledged 
to Jules, that he had been weak and foolish enough to 
giye heed to the insinuations of Exe, who, taking 
advantage of his jealous love for Lucile, had used eveiy 
artifice to sow discord among them on all sidea He 
added, however, that he had called on Jules, the list 
time they met, with the full intention of apprising him 
of the presence of Exe in Florence, and of the malioou 
feelings to which he had given expression, although lie 
had no idea of the murderous attempt in which thejr 
would result ; but that, irritated by the cool satire with 
which Jules had treated him on that occasion, he hastily 
left the house, determined to have nothing more to do 
with him. " Now, however," said he, " I am convinced 
that Exe is a liar and a murderer, I am ashamed of my 
own folly and petulance, and if I can ever do anything 
to compensate for the damage it has done you, I will 
spare no pains to accomplish it" 

The young men parted with mutual good wishes, and 
as Boget walked to his lodgings, he vowed vengeance 
against Exe, and resolved that he would spare no pains 
to make the " amende honorcAle^^ to Jules, for the evil 

which, by reticence, he had suffered to befall him. 

w * * * V 

On a bright sunny morning, a few days after the 
aforesaid interview, a young couple, attended by two or 
three companions, issued from the church of Santa Maria 
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Novella, and crossed the Piazza towards the Lung' Amo. 
The pretty bride, in her robe and scarf of plain white 
muslin, with fresh orange flowers wreathed among her 
glossy locks — after the manner of Italian maidens — we 
recognize as our old acquaintance Lucile. Her black eyes 
have lost a little of their sadness, and her jaunty coquet- 
tishness is toned down^ as she looks trustfully into the 
face of her husband. Roget seems proud of his bride, 
and we augur well for the future happiness of the newly- 
wedded pair. They are on their way to the residence 
of Major Hampden, who, with his wonted delight in 
making other people happy, has provided an entertain- 
ment for them. 

In the afternoon, they are to start for Lyons, and we 
must leave them to pursue their journey of life, for the 
present, without our companionship. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

ONWARDS. 

** Oh Kome, my country 1 city of the soul 1 
The orphans of ihe heart must turn to thee. 
Lone mother of dead empires t and control 
In their shut breagts, their |)etty misery." 

Vhilde Harold, 

While Jules was busy in taking last looks at pictures 
and statues^ the Major was making preparations for his 
journey to Rome. He was consulting with Vetturini, 
comparing their terms, a-nd deliberatingover their various 
propositions as to prices, halting places, and other matters 
pertaining to the expedition. Most people are aware 
that the usual plan in Italy is to allow the Vetturino to 
make all the arrangements for the party, pay all ex- 
penses, and take the responsibility of proviiUng satisfac- 
tory bed and board, under terror of no " buono mano'' if 
he falls short of anything that he promises. This plan 
will generally turn out the best that can be adopted, if 
the traveller is car^l in selecting his man, and is not 
over querulous in his demands. Let him not expect to 
find the delights of Paradise in a second-rate Italian 
Alberga If he must, or will stop in a dirty insignifi- 
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cant village, of the class which even in comfortable 
England, would afford nothing better than some small 
establishment, over which he might expect to see 
painted in two converging lines, and in every variety of 
typography, " Good accommodation for travellers," he 
need not be surprised to find, that a stew savouring 
strongly of garlic is served for supper, and that a bottle 
of vinegar is the representative of the " vin du pays." 

But to return to the vetturini. Some of these licensed 
carriers of the human species are very mauvats aujets ; 
they are the hired servants of others ; they do not drive 
their own horses, nor use their own vehicle ; they are 
lazy, blear-eyed, extortionate, and impertinent ; they try 
every species of imposition on their ware, and by fre- 
quenting the poorest inns^ they endeavour to make the 
most of the unlucky traveller. There are others, and a 
large class too, who are talkative, amusing, and obliging ; 
they have seen a good deal of the world, and for the 
time being, devote their energies and themselves, body, 
soul, and spirit, to their employers. They seem earnest 
in their efforts to please, and never tired of work; 
they will act as a kind of valet de place, and allow the 
traveller to miss no object of interest en route. As a 
race of men, they are a remnant of feudal and crusading 
times, when pilgrimages were made in quest of sacred 
places ; and there is among the better class a traditional 
honour observed in their transactions, and great respect 
paid by the innkeepers to their authority. 
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The Major, Mrs. Vane Martyn, Alice, and Jules, had 
all reason to be satisfied with the professions and prac- 
tice of Agostino Tortellini, who drove his own coach 
and four. The first was nearly new, commodions, and 
well-appointed ; the second were well-fed, well-groomed, 
good-mouthed beasts, and Tortellini was never tired of 
speaking of their virtues. He amused Jules, who rode 
often in the coup^, for the sake of the scenery, the fieah 
air and his cigar, with multitudes of tales of his career 
as a soldier in the Sardinian army ; he breathed ven- 
geance between his teeth at the government of priests, 
and the despotism of Austria. He seemed well "up" 
in the antiquities of the route, Etruscan, Roman^ and 
Carthaginian. He knew where the best pictures were, 
and was familiar with the history of the battle of Thra- 
symene. Among his peculiarities he had an unfortunate 
habit of calling on all the saints in the calendar to help 
him in any trifling emergency, where his own stupidity, 
or the aggravating nature of things in general, disturbed 
his equanimity. At such times he talked a mixture of 
French, Italian, and English, with the patois of the 
Maritime Alps, and it was next to impossible, when he 
became excited, to make head or tail of his imprecation& 
After the fashion of the Spanish muleteers, he would 
blow up the saints by the month if the road was uneven, 
or the stones hurt his animals' corns ; and he was heard 
to accuse the Blessed Virgin of being no better than she 
should be, when his traces snapped on a steep ascent; 
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yet, on the whole, Agostino was a capital fellow, and 
the advantages of the mode of conveyance, over any- 
thing that Jules had enjoyed for many a long day, made 
him at times rapturous with the delight of the journey. 
The Major was as happy as he deserved to be, for he felt 
the pure happiness of unconscious resemblance to Him, 
whose mercy rejoiceth against judgment. 

When the travellers, as they turned a winding of the 
road, caught the luscious beauty of the Val d'Arno, — 
the gorgeous colouring and rich cultivation of the nearer 
landscape, the cities cresting picturesque elevations, the 
olive-covered slopes with all their sameness and variety, 
— the Major was heard to say, ** He hath made every 
thing beautiful in his time." Oh, that marvellous, 
never-wearying olive-tree I now, graceful as a mountain 
ash ; now, crabbed and deformed like a decrepit stunted 
beech ; here, grotesque ; there, sprightly, and sometimes 
even imposing. Now it is grinning with a ghostly 
titter of its trembling leaves, through its uplifted, grey 
old arms ; anon gushing with an ecstasy of joy, when all 
the colours of the iris are dashing from its gambolling 
tresses, as much as to say, " No frost, no winter, no death 
for me I I will make the face of the world to shine if 
you use me well ; I will light up your night as well as 
your day, if you do not abuse me ; without me no time- 
piece shall tick, no hair shall curl, no wheel shall wag I" 
There were the chestnut and the ilex too, the mulberry 
and the vine luxuriating on the hill side and in the valley. 
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and the vintage had brought lovely peasant girls, and 
swarms of bright-eyed children to enliven the sunny 
landscape. There were the magical softness and luscious- 
ness of the distant hills, and all the associations of the 
land, and the way before them, by which Gauls and 
Goths, Carthaginians and Huns had advanced upon 
the Eternal City. Little Alice clapped her hands with 
delight at the lovely flowers which the peasant girls 
brought to the carriage door, and Mrs. Martyn's sweet 
sad face brightened into a smile that recalled to her 
brother what she had been in happier days, before she 
had to encounter those years of anxious watching, and 
months of lonely widowhood. As for Jules, he hardly 
knew how to endure the beauty. 

On the morning of the second day's journey, when 
Jules jumped from the coupe to walk up a long hill, 
the Major also alighted. When they had reached the 
summit, he gazed around on the delicious landscape, 
and overwhelmed at the intensity of the beauty, he said, 
" In Thy presence there is fulness of joy." Jules never 
forgot the tone of that '' Thy ! " 

On the same evening they reached the Lago Trasi- 
meno. The custom-house oflScers of his Holiness were 
satisfied with a few pauls, and Agostino and his party 
crossed the frontier in a trice. The most unimpassioned 
tourists become excited as they approach Thrasymene ; 
and faithful " Murray " helps the least informed over the 
history of the memorable defeat of the imbecile Flami- 
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nius. The lake was dyed in blood-red hues by the 
setting sun, and the Sanguinetto might still have been 
pouring his crimson stream into the now peaceful 
waters. Jules was disposed to enlighten the Major 
on what some would term the Sociologic Law, which 
forbade the ultimate triumph of Carthage, in spite of 
its signal victories; but the only reply he received 
was, " The fourth kingdom shall be as strong as iron ; 
and forasmuch as iron breaketh in pieces and subdueth 
all things, shall it break in pieces and subdue." And 
the Major was right — the Providence of God had more 
to do with the triumph of Home than any merely 
human tendencies. But Jules was searching for laws, 
not causes, — ho will have a tough piece of business if 
he tries to find the working of any discoverable law in 
the fifteen decisive battles of the world. But will he put 
down such huge decisions to accident? — or to Provi- 
dence? 

The party spent the night at Passignano, and found 
the beds, the fare, the crockery, and various appliances 
all wretched enough; however, they were not in the 
mind to find fault. Mrs. Martyn observed, " This morn- 
ing, we had the milk served in a decanter ; to-night it is 
in a soup-tureen, with teacups that correspond in size 
with the washhand basins in the bedrooms. These odd 
varieties are very amusing," said she, " but, Arthur, 
I fear you will not enjoy this decoction of straw, which 
they are pleased to call tea." Thereupon the Major 
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repaired to his kit, and brought out a mixtore of the 
best Souchong and gunpowder, and forthwith proved 
himself to be an unmistakeablj good contriver, as well 
as a very capable tea-maker. I do not know how your 
womenkind manage, courteous reader^ but surely expe- 
rience proves that there are very few women who know 
how to make good tea. They persuade themselves^ dear 
loving creatures, that it is their peculiar function and 
qualification; but xmquestionably it is a sublime mis- 
take. They know how to chatter, — ^we will not say 
what, over it, — ^but as to producing anything like an 
infusion of the inestimable product of the East, there 
are few women who have any comprehension of the 
mystery. 

'* My dear," Angelina replies to such an inuendo, 
"I assure you, I have purchased the very same tea 
that you praised so much at Lady Fintwistle'g soir^ 
Messrs. Chandler & Co. told me it was precisely the same 
mixture that they always sell to her ladyship ; and I am 
sure I put in more than your cousin Cassandra, whose 
tea you always extol to the skies. 1 am persuaded the 
kettle could not have boiled to-night, or it has not 
^ stood' long enough." 

It is of no use to contest the point, or to reply, 
" When I was at Silver-nose College the water always 
did boil," or, " I was never in a hurry ;" one must be 
content to imbibe the whishy wash in silence, and put 
up with the irrevocable but capricious laws of nature. 
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On the evening in question, however, the Major and 
his friends were treated to a potent draught of the cup 
that cheers but not inebriates. It is not insinuated that 
it was due to the Major's brewing, but it had this un- 
pleasant consequence, that neither of them obtained any 
sleep until far on into the morning ; and as the beds were 
none of the softest, and were not altogether free from 
intruders ; and as the Major had taken for himself the 
most inconvenient room of the little Inn — to gain which, 
he had to pass through an ante-chamber that was occu- 
pied by the snoring femme de chamhre of a French 
Marquise, who had put up there for the night, — and as 
Jules was harassed by a tumult of perplexing thoughts ; 
and as Alice had an encyclopedia of questions to ask, 
they all looked rather worn and weary in the morning. 
But of course it was not the tea that kept them awake. 
Nothing of the kind, depend upon it I Mrs. Martyn, 
however, took the Major's little canister into her own 
safe keeping, and they had capital nights all the rest of 
the journey to Eome* 

The next day's journey was short but sweet; and was 
diversified by heavy showers of rain. The imposing 
background of hills, which divide the valley of the 
Caina from that of the Tiber, was wrapped in black 
thunder clouds, with here and there a fragment of a 
rainbow arching over the crested summits. Gleams 
of light illumined and dappled with glory the be- 
witching landscape— now lighting up a palace of the 
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Dorias, and then transforming into gems the spires and 
towers of Perugia-carrying beauty and change every- 
where, at length left in deep purple shadow what 
had been so radiant when the sunlight streamed through 
the clouds. All this, however, was more than com- 
pensation for occasional gloom and a few pattering 
showers. Agostino called on all the saints in the cal- 
endar to help him close the carriage as the big drops 
began to fall. Then he had to help little Sophie, the 
successor of Lucile, who usually sat beside him, into the 
coup^ for shelter ; afterwards he had to rearrange some of 
the luggage which was threatening to drop oflF in the 
rear ; and at length, when all these mighty efforts were 
accomplished, and they were ready to set forward again, 
he thanked the Bono Dio, most devoutly for the success 
he had achieved. 

A pair of stout oxen pulled the carriage bravely up 
the hill, on the summit of which stands Perugia. Be 
not alarmed, gentle reader : You shall not have inflicted 
on you a disquisition on the Umbrian School of Painting, 
nor be bored with a description of the hundred churches, 
and fifty monasteries, which you may see, if it so pleaseth 
you, when you visit the fine old city ; nor hear much of 
the scores of galleries, palaces, and museums, which 
attract the art-loving tourist. The Major wished that 
Jules should see Perugino's master-pieces, and Raphael's 
earliest efforts, as well as some other treasures of art, 
which the picturesque city contains ; and they spent 
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three days there pleasantly enough — one of them being 
devoted to a visit to the great Franciscan convent of 
Assisi. 

This visit did not help much to disentangle the per- 
verse mind of Jules from its meshes. He thought that 
the whole history of St Francis exhibited the mythical 
spirit as actively at work in later periods, as it had been 
in the first century ; and instead of studying art, he was 
musing over the development of humanity which it 
afforded to him ; was discovering, as he fancied, the clear 
exhibition of society in a Polytheistico-Christian stage, 
and resolving to study the history of the times, and 
the authentic vouchers for the supposed miracles of 
St. Francis. That underground sanctuary of Assisi, 
with its cavern-like solemnity, and the crushing weight 
of its gloom, enlivened, however, by some of the great- 
est works of Giotto and Lo Spagna ; and that '^ lower 
deep'* where the relics of the Apostle of Poverty lie 
enBhrined in a modernized mausoleum, whose frippery is 
made evident to the faithful and unfaithful visitor by the 
aid of candles and a torch ; the sombre mystic grandeur 
which reigns there, and which produces an irresistible 
feeling of awe and depression ; the * Miserere ' which was 
wailed by a magnificent choir of ecclesiastics ; the kind 
of death-watch ticking along the broken marble pave- 
ments, of the wooden clogs of the worshippers, who slowly 
wended their way among the massive pillars and inward 
buttresses ; the symbols all around of the glorification of 
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Buffering and sacrifice ; the mighty myth of the Magde- 
len's strange life as Bomanism has embeUished it ; the 
Apotheosis of "Poverty,'' " Chastity," and "Obedience," 
mystically represented by the great Giotto, in the trian- 
gnlar compartments of the vanlt; the feeling of the 
traditionary sorrows, struggles, and conflicts of hmnanity, 
which was perpetuated in the art, the doctrine, the 
philosophy, the discipline and ceremonial of Romanism; 
the aspect of the wretched and poverty stricken groups, 
who leaned on the backs of their straw-bottomed chairs, 
with the confession unmistakeably written on their 
faces, " we assent to it all — all — all, that you priests tell 
us ;" the deplorable earnestness on the faces of some of the 
women, as they poured through the wooden ear of the 
confessional their tale of grief; and the solemn, sincere 
look too, of some of the shaven-pated, long-bearded 
monks, who received the mysterious whispers ; further, 
the effect which all this manifestly produced on Mrs. 
Martyn, and the wistful look of Alice, who twitched 
and climg to her mama's dress, with the eager desire to 
escape into the sunshine ; — all these wrought powerfully 
on the mind of Jules, and he could not help tacitly 
acknowledging that no amount of philosophy, positive 
or transcendental, could unriddle the mystery. 

On emerging again into the daylight, Jules and the 
Major (for the ladies were excluded by the rules of the 
order) walked round the corridor of the convent ; whence 
may be obtained one of the finest views in all Italy. The 
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whole plain of the Clitumnus was glittering in the noon- 
day sun, and glowing with the rich foliage of the Italian 
summer. The cities of Perugia and Spoleto rose crown- 
ing the distant heights on either hand ; and the stately 
sanctuary of Santa Maria degli Angeli — built over the 
small gothic chapelry in which St. Francis composed the 
rules and institutions of his order, — ^reared its spacious 
dome in the valley at their feet. Phase after phase of 
civilization seemed to disappear in dissolving views 
before their eyes; from the dim epoch when Perugia was 
one of the chief cities of the Etruscan League, over the 
long waste of ages, until the idea of a modem Boman 
republic began to dawn on the haters of Priestly rule. 

The Major saw that the mind of Jules was wrought 
upon by those scenes : his own was scarcely less so ; 
but a man who had seen the car of Jagannath crush 
scores of human beings under its bloody wheels ; who had 
watched Indian Yogis, with their bird-claw nails, fancy- 
ing themselves already absorbed into the Divinity ; who 
had long been accustomed to muse over the awfulness of 
life, and to believe in One who is the Sacrifice, the Priest, 
the Life and Light, the Comforter, and the King of Man, 
knew also a truth which Jules, through all his mental 
conflicts, had never appreciated, nor even properly con- 
sidered, — viz., the crying, terrible sense of personal 
transgression against the unseen, but ever-present Law- 
giver. Through all his mental wanderings Jules had 
treated the whole idea of God as an explanation, either 
provisional or permanent, of the phenomena presented 
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in Nature or history. The Major had wider views, aibd 
he knew that the search afkr causes and explanations 
was only a minute fraction of the great universal belief 
in unseen presences. He knew that a consciousness oi 
sin, — a desire for harmony with (iod, — ^were more power- 
ful stimulants than any amount of provisional wonder- 
ment at the realities of nature ; and he tried to tun 
the thoughts of his young friend into a new channel, by 
observing, in his quiet, earnest tone, " Even the Hinda 
Shastras tell u», ^ without shedding oi blood there is no 
remission ;' and dismal as the truth may be, Jules, you 
can make nothing of the history of the world, — as it 
passes before us here in grand procession, from the day 
when the old Etruscans placed their funeral urns in such 
tombs as that we saw in the Perugian suburbs, to the 
hour when you and I have heard the chant of the 
Miserere over the relics of St. Francis — ^unless you recog- 
nize this truth as a great reality." Jules answered not 
a word. 

Just at this moment their attention was diverted by 
the appearance of Agostino, who, pointing their atten- 
tion to heavy clouds that loomed in the distance, bade 
them hasten back to Perugia, as their open car would 
prove but poor protection from the threatening storm; 
which he besought St. Francis to avert until Madame 
and the young lady should be safely sheltered in the 
hotel. 

On the following day they pursued their journey 
towards Bome, and were much interested in the first 
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ring of the horses' hoofs on the Flaminian way ; in the 
antiquities and scenery of the cities of Foligno and 
Spoleto, not forgetting the charming little temple which 
Byron has so gloriously photographed, as it stands 
reflected in the transparent waters of the Clitumnus. The 
excursion to the Falls of Terni afforded a day of rich 
enjoyment. 

Those marvellouB " fells t" enchaining the eye with 
a dread fascination ; " horribly beautiful," where the 
Iris sits enthroned upon the infernal surge, " like Hope 
upon a death-bed/' roused all the enthusiasm of each one 
of the party. It were only impertinent to describe a scene 
which has been depicted, ad nav^eam^ by QYtij variety 
of tourist and travel writer. Who that has scrambled 
around the wild entourage of the Falls^ and gathered up 
all his impressions — ^from the first sight of the impetuous 
river, as it hurries to the precipice, and from the peep 
into the "hell of waters" amid the perpetual torrent of 
rain returning from the spray, and his impression ob- 
tained from the stone chalet on the projecting spur of 
rock, on to the view gained from the little arbour,, clothed 
with roses and jasmine, whence the two Falls, with 
their combined and triple leap, are seen in one mag- 
nificent coup d^cBilf — can ever dismiss from his mind's 
eye the whirl, the impetuous lightning fiash, the gleam- 
ing bow, the sublime fury^ the intense beauty of the 
scene? Who can close his ear to the echo of that 
rushing chorus of waters, as they meet and mingle ? 

The peasant girls who live in the neighbourhood of 
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the Falls were as importunate and annoying to the 
party as is their wont ; by presenting tufts of grass from 
the cliffs, petrifactions from the pool hard by, by the 
offer of their donkeys, and the assurance that the ladies 
could not walk the whole distance. At length, Miss 
Alice was put upon a donkey, from which she fell 
off very soon, and scratched her nose ; whereupon, the 
discomfited peasant girls gave up the pursuit, and the 
visitors pursued their route in peace upon their ten 
toes. 

The ruined bridge of Nami, memorable monument of 
the Augustan period ; the exquisite beauty of the valley 
of the Tiber ; the romantic position of Civita Castellana; 
the grand outline of Mons Soracte, which Jules, in de- 
fiance of Horace, did not see covered with snow ; the 
jostling of world-honoured names in his cranium; the 
deepening, fascinating, maddening interest of the journey ; 
and, at last, the long-expected vision of the distant Dome 
of St. Peter's, fulfilled so many day-dreams, realized so 
many fond fancies, that he had no time to pursue his 
moody meditations. He could fancy that he had lived 
ten years, rather than twelve days, in the course of this 
journey. The age-long toil of the nations, humbled his 
petty pride, and he entered on a new stage of existence. 

Major Hampden saw it all, and, like another visitor 
to Rome in earlier times, " he thanked God, and took 
courage." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A HINT OR TWO. 



" Death ends well Life's undelight, 
Yet Life shudders at Death's sight." 

[R. C. Trench. 

It would have been well if Frederick Esdaile could 
have taken courage also. The news of Ralph's engage- 
ment to travel with Major Hampden had relieved him 
from the immediate pressure of anxiety, although this 
plan was not without its own peculiar dangers. Ralph's 
asylum hitherto had been so sacredly guarded by the 
very few individuals who were at all acquainted with it, 
that little or no risk was apprehended ; but it seemed 
not improbable that the society into which he would be 
introduced by Major Hampden might prove fatal to his 
conceal ment, and on this account, Frederick was filled 
with anxiety ; moreover, his search after the inmate of 
the Barebone had hitherto proved fruitless, and not only 
so, but he had the mortification of finding that his own 
motives were cruelly misapprehended and his character 
maligned. It came to his knowledge that on this score 
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he had lost two clients whose patronage would have 
contributed largely to his professional success as well 
as to his pecuniary resources. He had gone one evening 
to a soiree of the Eoyal Society, perhaps with the 
glimmering hope of hearing something of the Maberlys ; 
but he felt that he was shunned, and his sensitiveness 
suggested to him that the story of his sorrow was being 
blabbed by slanderous Kps to eager ears; for even 
philosophers are not always proof against gossip. 

Nearly twelve months before, Frederick Esdaile had 
promised to the Botanico-Chemical Society a paper on 
some curious discoveries that he had made with reference 
to the chemical properties of the roots of the Solanacess ; 
and when the evening arrived, he went with jaded 
spirits to fulfil his engagement The members of the 
society received both himself and his paper with a cold 
acknowledgment, and he fancied he could see looks of 
surprise and contempt on their faces, as they whispered 
to each other, when he entered the Lecture hall. The 
paper, though extremely interesting in itself, excited no 
discussion, and Frederick went away savage with things 
in general. On returning to hi^ apartments, he found a 
letter from Kate, which helped to increase his depression; 
not that she confessed her misery, or made any com- 
plaint about the treatment she experienced. But there 
was a shade of sadness which Kate very rarely allowed 
to appear ; there was a yearning after her brother, and 
after sympathy, which made Frederick resolve that she 
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should remain no longer at the Penroses'. There was 
also a letter from the solicitor at Notown, detailing the 
utter failure of all the means which he had hoped might 
have led to the discovery of Exe^s wife. He sat down, 
and pondered the whole of these perplexing circum- 
stances until his fire was stark out. The conviction 
grew within him that she miMt either have destroyed 
herself, or had died in one of the epileptic fits to which 
it was evident that she was exposed. Presently he was 
startled by a loud knock at the street door. The old 
landlady and her servant had long since gone to bed; so 
taking a candle, and a ponderous stick, he went down 
resolved to open the door with some caution. As soon 
as he had withdrawn the bolts, his ears were greeted by 
the tones of Cecum's woolly voice, inquiring, 

" Ith Mithter Ethdaile at home ?" 

" Hollo Caecum I What has brought you here at 
this hour of the night?" asked Esdaile, by way of 
reply. 

" Oh ith it you, Ethdaile ? Well, I have come to tell 
you of another thtriking confirmation of my law of 
dreamth. Thith morning I dreamt that Mary Briggth 
wath found, and it ith an ecthtraordinary thing, that 
thith very day the body of a woman hath been found in 
the New Eiver, in a thad thtate of decompothition." 

" But have you reason to believe that it is the body 
of the woman whom you call Mary Briggs ? Pray come 
in, my good fellow, and tell me all you know." 
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*^ Well, I have told jou all that I know, and that ith 
that the body of a woman hath been found, but who the 
ith or where the came from, nobodj knowth. But what 
I thought jou'd with to know, ith^ that the inquetht 
will be held to-moirow morning at the Cock and Bottle, 
at Thomerth Town. And now I mutht go." 

" Stop, Caacum ! Of course you will be there. Your 
evidence wiU be of the first importance in the question 
of identification ; but do tell me what reason you ha^e 
to suppose that this will prove to be the body of Maiy 
Briggs." 

" Nay, I have no reathon, ecthept my dream whieh 
wath motht remarkable ; but I will meet you ia the 
morning, at nine o'clock, at the Cock and Bottle, and 
that ith all I have to thay now, tho good night," and 
Caecum shuffled away rather more briskly than was 
usual with him. 

Caecum and Esdaile were punctual to their engage- 
ment on the ensuing morning, with a couple of nurses 
and the dark-eyed helper from the Barebone in attend- 
ance^ to assist in identifying the body. 

Policeman F. averred that as the New Biver was 
being dragged under his superintendence in quest of the 
body of a young gentleman who had disappeared a few 
days before, this body was discovered, with no other 
clothing than a night-dress, and nothing that oould lead 
to its identification, except a gold ring on one of the 
fingers, with the inscription B. to E. 
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All Frederick's worst suspicions were aroused, and he 
could not repress the fear that the body might be that 
of the woman who had so mysteriously disappeared from 
the Barebone workhouse, and who, ho felt strongly per- 
suaded, was the wife of Exe. The body, however, was 
80 disfigured that it seemed impossible to trace any 
satisfactory resemblance to the object of their search. 
The nurses and the helper all agreed in asserting 
their belief that the body was that of Mary Briggs, 
although they seemed to have no very clear evidence to 
adduce for this conviction, beyond the height and size of 
the figure, which they averred were precisely the same 
as those of hers. 

Mr. Cascum gave it as his opinion that the eyes of the 
woman whose corpse was under inspection had been 
grey, whereas he was confident that Mary Brigg's eyes 
were very dark. He suggested that much further ex- 
amination was required to determine how long the body 
had been in the water, for, " Gentlemen/' said he, "I 
give it ath my deliberate opinion that thith individual 
hath not met with an untimely death at all." 

This grave assertion excited the risible faculties of 
the jury, who requested Mr. Caecum to explain his 
meaning. 

" I mean, gentlemen," replied Caecum, " that it ap- 
pearth to me, from the condition of the lungth, highly 
probable that thith woman hath not been drowned. I 
thtrongly thuthpect that the hath been dithinterred and 
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thrown into the river, for thome ptffpothe betht known 
to thothe who may have done it." 

This deliverance of CaBcum's seemed to throw a new 
light on the minds of the joiy, and the inquest was 
adjourned until twelve o'clock the next day, in ordar 
that further inquiry might be made. 

To Frederick's mind, Caecum's latest suggestion 
afforded one point of relief ; for he was now in a fever of 
agitation, fearing to lose the clue, and yet dreading to 
find it. He was at his wif s end as to the course that 
he ought to pursue, and after revolving in his mind a 
number of impracticable schemes, he resolved to start 
at once for Maberly and seek the advice and assistance 
of Mr. Fairlight Frederick felt that under the circum- 
stances this was a forlorn hope, but he mttst do some- 
thing. 

On reaching Maberly, as Frederick drove towards the 
Vicarage, who should he see but old Bagley, who lifting 
up his hands with an air of astonishment, exclaimed, 
" Why Mester EsduU, be it you ? How do-ee do ; and 
have-ee seed oor Joe lately ?" 

" Not very lately ; how is he, and how are you all at 
Maberly?" 

" Ah, sad times here now, Mester Esdull. Why here's 
a sight of fruit and nobody to eat it, and there's all 
they choice flowers as Miss Clara used to count on so 
much ; and the gravel walks kep in order and all, and 
nobody so much as to see um." 
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" But Sir Isaac and Miss Maberly will soon return, I 
dare say, Bagley, will they not?" said Frederick. 

" No Mester EsduU ; not Miss Clara, never, its my 
belief; I allays said when they took her away, she'd 
never come back no more : for I allays mind when the 
doctors sends folks abroad, its 'cause they knows they 
be going to die ; and now the Vicar's gone, and Mester 
Benson and all, and what'U become of us poor folks I 
don't know." 

"The Vicar gone!" rejoined Esdaile, with some 
surprise. "Why, I have come from town to-day on 
purpose to see him. Where has he gone?" 

" Why now that's more than I can tell-ee ; but he 
took his farwell here last Sunday, and from what he 
said, he's going to be a rightdown Papish, in France or 
Italy, or some o' they places ; but, praps. Sir Isaac can 
tell-ee summatt about-un." 

" Sir Isaac ; is he here without Miss Maberly ?" 

" Yes, sir, he comed home last week. He'd a got tired 
o' them forrin pearts ; but he don't seem right at all 
without Mester Benson and Miss Clara and all." 

"Well, I dare say Miss Maberly will not remain 
away long, now her father has returned." 

" Oh, but she wuU ; Sir Isaac tell'd me yesterday that 
she was agoing to Madero or some far off place, over the 
seas, to bide all the winter." 

Frederick thought that he had heard enough of old 
Bagley's lugubrious talk, and, as he turned his horse's 
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head awaj, he hesitated for a few moments whether or 
not he shoidd call on Sir Isaac Maberly. He could 
not, however, forget the Baronet's determinately cool 
way of bowing him oflF at Southampton, and he resolved 
that he would not then expose himself to a repetition 
of it. 

Still Clara haunted every chamber of his heart ; that 
heart was pure, and there was no deep or dark recess 
from which she was excluded. No one knew better than 
Frederick Esdaile the light in which an old baronet of 
Sir Isaac's school would regard the great gulf between 
the daughter of a wealthy and titled landed propriety, 
who lived in the halls of his ancestors, and the young 
professional adventurer, whose existence was of yester- 
day, and who, if he had a " name," had at all events no 
" place" in the great world. The trees, the fields, the 
streams, around Maberly were Sir Isaac's property ; the 
few square yards which Frederick occupied in Lincoln's 
Inn, belonged to an oil and colour man in Fleet Street 

Still, Frederick Esdaile, seeing that great gulf as 
plainly as Sir Isaac saw it, believed that there was one 
thing in this world great enough to span across it, or 
strong enough to ferry over it ; that the human soul, 
wherever it might be, could prove itself greater than its 
circumstances, and achieve the final victory. He was 
content to wait ; and while waiting, to work on. He 
dared not cherish his love for Clara ; he tried to over- 
come it, but it had crept into every fibre of his nature, 
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and he could not root it out. Now, thought he, " Fair- 
light will be upon her track. Having taken the 
decisive step towards which he has been so long tending, 
he will never rest until he has secured Clara's conver- 
sion to that which he doubtless regards as the only- 
true and Apostolic Church." 

Frederick's lucubrations on this point were not very 
wide of the truth. From the time that the Maberlys 
had left home, Mr. Fairlight had carefully watched 
every step of their journeyings, and he had been kept 
constantly informed of Clara's movements and com- 
panionships. He had renounced his home, his vicarage, 
his old friends and associations ; he had resolved, for con- 
science sake, to bury deep within his own breast his self- 
consuming love for Clara, and he could not deny him- 
self the consolation of seeking by all tlie means within 
his reach to secure her salvation, and to bring about 
her entire devotion to the Holy Church, for which he 
had plucked out his right eye, — ^Iiad cast down the idol 
which he held most precious. 

When Frederick Esdaile arrived at Oakland, he found 
that the night train had just passed, so that he was com- 
pelled to wait until the following morning, when he 
started at ari early hour ; but, in consequence of a variety 
of casual delays, he did not arrive in London until the 
day was so far advanced, that when he reached the Cock 
and Bottle he found that the inquest had been resumed, 
that no farther information could be elicited, that it was 

u2 
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imponUe to obum oondiisTe erideiioe ci ihe trufli of 
Caecum's soggesdon, and that the jury had at Aat 
moment letnnied die Terdict of '^ Fovnd. drowned.'^ 

^Fotrnd droimed;'* and thus the mtclaimed rst-estea 
eorpse is floated down to oUirion. What was fk 
bitter sorrow, what was the glowing affisction, what fk 
delicate pmderj, what the tender oonscienoey ^virhichfliat 
poor, mutilated, disfigmed coipee did once respond to? 
Death is to some extent robbed of his sting when loving 
eyes weep, and hot tears &I1, when in STmpathj and 
shame, and hnmbleness, and monming, we sow fk 
mortal seed of immortality. The grave cannot ahih 
gether claim the victory when friendship writes tlie 
epitaph, and for a little while at least, the living tmn to 
the sepulchre that they may weep there. Bat the sting 
is deep in that blank, dark verdict, ^^ Found drowned." 
Poor thing I had she no one to love her ; none to pity, 
none to claim her ? Who was "K.," and who was " E."? 
Can none declare? Must it always be wrapped in 
impenetrable mystery ? Was she a sleep-walking semp- 
stress whom no one will miss ? Was she some hopeless 
beggar without a friend ? Was she a broken-hearted 
wife who had rushed from the home in which she had 
long known nothing but insult and injury ? What tra- 
gedies, what mysteries have often been condensed into 
those two Saxon words, " Found drowned ! " 
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CHAPTER XVi; 

MIST AND MYSTERY. 

" . . . . Auz faux Boup^ns la nature est sujette, 
£t 0*681 Bouyent & mal que le bien s'interpr^te." 

Lt Tartvgt, 

There is an tincertaintj, that is almost provoking, about 
all mnndane affairs ; and even a savant like Frederick 
Esdaile cannot look on into the twenty-four hours 
next before him. Upon returning to his chambers, 
Frederick found that he had lost some golden opportu- 
nities for professional distinction ; and, moreover, that his 
sister earnestly besought his counsel, '^ as soon as pos- 
sible," at Hampstead. 

When Frederick reached his sister's room, he thought 
he could discover the ground of her uneasiness, for he 
saw there the crayon study from Leonardo's great picture, 
which he knew that Mr. Bates had purchased from Frank 
Jolly. But neither Mrs. Penrose nor her niece were in 
the house ; and Frederick sauntered through the garden, 
revolving the advice which he should give to Kate. 
He was, however, suddenly aroused from his contempla- 
tion by hearing Mrs. Penrose exclaim in an excited tone, 
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" Frederick knows well enough that Kalph is £alse and 
guilt J ; and that this stain upon your characters has 
compelled your uncle to banish all his friends," . . . 
Frederick would wait for nothing further ; he darted 
through the trees and confronted Mrs. Penrose, in one 
of her maddest moods, with her arm on his sister's 
shoulder, grasping her with fury ; while Kate, pale with 
indignation, appeared imatle either to speak or move. 
Immediately Mrs. Penrose put on her silkiest smile and 
her blandest voice; but the change was too late, for 
Frederick would not hear her speak ; and said in his 
most imperious tone, ^' Madam, such a scene as this 
shall never occur again. Mr. Penrose may invite all 
his old friends at once, for Kate shall return to London 
immediately with me." 

Mrs. Penrose cried with vexation, and was willing to 
unsay all she had said ; but Frederick was resolved. 
Kate, however, begged that she might remain until the 
next day ; and then asked her aunt to leave them alone, 
as she wished to have her brother's advice. Mrs. Pen- 
rose, in terror at what she knew would be her lord's 
indignation at the removal of his niece, was ready to 
grant anything; and accordingly left them in the 
garden. 

Frederick soon learnt that the present of M. Jules 
Bayli^re's crayon sketch was not the source of 
anxiety ; but that Zachary's rival. Dr. Sharpstone, had 
dispelled all Mrs. Penrose's hopes for Mary Jane, by 
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making a most straightforward and manly offer of 
marriage to Kate Esdaile. Her aunt's vexation knew 
no bounds ; but Kate's only anxiety was to learn in 
what form her brother would wish her to convey her 
refusal to his friend. 

The advice was given, received, and so acted upon, 
that before many hours elapsed, Claudius Sharpstone 
took from the postman's hands the few lines which 
closed for him the vista of hope, through which his 
better nature had tried to look, and through which he 
had almost hoped, that a nature far better than his own 
might guide him. 

Zachary Bates, when he heard of the sad fate en- 
countered by Dr. Sharpstone, remarked to his inform- 
ant, Frank Jolly, "Perhaps, as the immortal bard 
sayeth — 

' It had been bo with us, had we been there.* 

Poor Dr. Sharpstone ! I am sorry for him. They are 
sad things, these love-makings ; full of sorrow, and so 
they have been always. — 

* There never was a story of more woe, 
Than that of Juliet and her Romeo.' 

and they're all alike." 

When Mr. Penrose found that Frederick had resolved 
to take Kate away from Hampstead, his anger became 
extreme ; for Mrs. Penrose averred that " it was some 
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wild scheme of his nephew's, and what was at tiie 
oottom of it she conld not divine.*' With his annoy- 
ance at the idea of losing his niece, Mr. Penrose's worst 
suspicions were aroused ; and, as ill-fortune would have 
it, the very day after he heard of Frederick's intention, 
one of the daily papers contained a long article upon 
Ralph's case, reviving the tale of the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the poor woman from the workhouse, and 
detailing the discovery of the body in the New Biver. 
It was insinuated that the whole story of the discovery 
of the pistol, through the information gained in the 
Barebone, was a fiction got up by a much interested 
party ; and that the same person had, in all probability, 
contrived the picking up of another body from the New 
River. These insinuations Mr. Penrose read eagerly, 
and a few hours later in the day, he exclaimed to Frank 
Jolly, " It is just one of two things ; either that poor 
girl in the workhouse was a silly maniac, who raved 
about something altogether distinct from the Esdailes, 
and their rows; or else she was a mistress, kept by 
Ralph, and then deserted, and now carefully put out of 
the way by Frederick. It is utter nonsense for Frederick 
to think that any one could mistake him for RalpL 
Pshaw! My friend Hogg's suggestion is the only 
reasonable one. The poor girl was entrapped by 
Ralph, and when she saw Frederick, she knew him 
well enough, and let the whole thing out." 

It was of no use for Frank Jolly, weighing not more 
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than ten stone, to attempt an argument with an irritated 
man, whose weight averaged fifteen ; but although he had 
some doubts of Ralph, he reiterated his unshaken confi- 
dence in the integrity of Fiederick, and resolved upon 
at once taking counsel with him upon the damagmg 
article in the morning paper«^ 

'^Mj dear/' said Mr. Penrose that evening to his 
wife, as he paced his dining-room like a modem Giant 
Despair ; *' Frederick Esdaile shall never darken mj 
doors again. Give me pens^ and ink ; I will write and 
tell him vty mind." 

Mrs. Penrose, as in duty bound,, at onee assumed the 
part of ^ Diffidence ;' and being by no means anxious for 
Frederick to tell tales upon herself replied, ^* Do just as 
you like, my dear ; but I think you had better wait 
until you hear what Frederick has to say for himself 
You know you said yourself that he was as honest as 
the day." 

'^ You know you said yourself that he was a sneaky 
and was deceiving me," Mr. Penrose retorted sharply. 
^' There is some abominable reason for his taking Kate 
away. He would give me no reason when I asked him. 
Where can he take Kate to ? He has no fit home for 
her : his rusty old chambers wiU be blown up some day 
with his chemicals. Confound him I " 

Further expletives were arrested by a loud ring at the 
bell ; and in another moment the sound of Frederick's 
firm step was heard in the hall. Mr. Penrose drew 
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himself up, and was as disagreeable as possible ; but 
nevertheless looked rather ashamed of himself when he 
saw Frederick's unruffled face, and heard the calm self- 
possession of his voice, as he said, '^ I should like a few 
moments with my uncle alone." 

" I have no secrets, sir," Mr. Penrose replied abmptlj, 
as Kate entered the room. " There is no reason for 
either Mrs. Penrose or your sister to leave." 

" There are reasons," Frederick replied. ** I did not 
wish to speak to any one but to yourself respecting the 
odious suspicions which are circulated about tne ; I did 
not think it possible that you could believe them : but 
as your manner convinces me that Mr. Jolly's report 
was correct, I will merely say that the slander is foully 
untrue, and imworthy of credit by any one who knows 
me. 

" You must prove it to be imtrue," lilr. Penrose re- 
torted drily ; " your mere assertion will not satisfy the 
world." 

" It ought to satisfy my friends ; and by the aid of 
Mr. Caecum, Joseph Bagley, and Sir Isaac Maberly, I 
think I shall be able to furnish proof to those who 
need it." 

" Your brother's case will need a good deal to clear it 
after this," Mr. Penrose replied bitterly. 

" I did not corns to argue Kalph's case," said Frede- 
rick, " but to take Kate home with me this evening." 

" There is some stupid mystery in that," Mr. Penrose 
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exclaimed ; " Kate cannot leave Hampstead now ; you 
have no fit home for her." 

" Indeed, uncle ! " said Kate, piteously, " if Frederick 
can take me, I will go with him to-night. He is in 
some firesh trouble, and I cannot allow him to go away 
alone." 

" I will know the reasons for your taking my niece 
away," Mr. Penrose exclaimed imperiously. 

" You will not, sir," Frederick replied, determinedly. 
" Kate, as soon as you are ready, we will leave." 

Kate was attired in a few minutes, and the brother 
and sister parted from the Hampstead home. They 
agreed that their uncle would soon change his tone, 
that he was irritated at losing his niece, or he would 
not have behaved as he had done that evening ; " but 
nobody can really doubt you, Fred," his sister said 
to him. 

•* Numbers do," he replied, " and I must take Jolly's 
advice, and establish my own position. I only laughed at 
the reports about myself; but everything depends on my 
veracity being unquestioned. K my word is doubted, 
Kalph's case must fall, so that I must prove that I have 
not concealed this unfortunate girl, and that I was far 
away when she escaped. This I can do by the aid of 
Cascum, who was present at my only interview with her, 
of Joe Bagley and Sir Isaac Maberly, as I was either 
with one or the other of them at the time of her escape." 
Frederick had seen Caecum, and had written to Sir Isaac 
and Joe Bagley, and had formed all his plans. 
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In reply to his application to Sir Isaac Maberlj, 
Frederick received only the following brief epistle : — 

'^ Sir Isaac Maberly hereby states that Mr. Frederick 
Esdaile visited him at Maberly Hall on Thursday, 
the 27th of February, 18—; that Mr. F. E. arrived at 
Maberly HaU at 10.30 am., and left on Friday, the 28th, 
together with Mr. Benson Mabwly, at 10 a.mJ' 

" Is there no note with this ?" Kate inquired. 

" Nothing whatever," replied her brother ; " it is 
plain what is Sir Isaac^s opinion." 

Late at night, Frederick Esdaile paced his room alone. 
He could not tell Frank Jolly or Kate, he could not 
even confess to himself that he doubted Ralph. He 
was tormented with the thought, that, spectre-Uke, rose 
out of the darkness, and pointed at him with the finger 
of sconu The past lived again ; every wayward inci- 
dent of Ralph's wild youth, his mysterious secrets, his 
unknown companions, his long absence from home, his 
sudden haste out of England, his disguise, his false name,, 
and the secret way in which he obtained the money to 
accomplish these schemes ; all these things combined to 
torture Frederick, as he passed that night alone. He wrote 
one note after another to Ralph, and tore them to shreds ^ 
he read every line that he had received from Ralphs 
during his absence ; pondered over every word the poor 
girl had uttered in her half-maniac ravings ; but in 
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neither of them could he find a clue to solve the 
mystery, 

" Good (JodI" he' exclaimed, "it cannot be possible 
that I am deceived. What must I suppose, if it be so ? 
Can he, year after year, have lied to me ? Is it possible 
that my father's and my mother's son is such a miscreant 
wretch? Deserted a wife! — a wife, did she say? — and 
child I and this to hide a ruthless fraud I — a liar, and a 
murderer!— impossible! 

" Down, there, I say, thou lying fiend ! Don't tell 
me that he shattered my father's home ; that he broke 
my fiather's heart, that he seemed to reck nothing of 
Kate's happiness, or mine. Has he not sworn that he 
is innocent ? Does he not swear it still ? 

" What is all this, sayest thou, to a man who boasts 
that he believes in neither God, angel, devil, nor here- 
after ? But he believes in me — he has sworn to me ! 

" Avaunt, foul tempter I Darest thou tell me that 
there is one secret that he will not confide to me? I 
will not hear it ! 

" Ralph ! Ralph I it would kill thee, if thou coulds 
think I doubted thee ! " 
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CHAPTEK XVIL 

SNAKES IN THE GRASS. 

" Ye spotted snakes, with double toogtiey 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 
Newts, and blindworms, do no wrong ; 
Come not near onr feury qaeen.** 

A Midnunmer Nights Dream. 

" Look, dear mamma, at that vision of glory ! It sur- 
passes all my day-dreams ; it distances all my imagina- 
tions." 

** All is not gold that glitters, my dear," replied the 
elder occupant of a handsome travelling carriage to her 
young companion. " Wait a while until ye have seen its 
dirty streets, and squalid poverty, and wretched priest- 
ridden population, before ye go into hysterics about its 
external grandeur and celestial charms." 

" It is not mere earthly pomp, dear mamma ; it rises 
there out of the desolate campagna, the witness of a 
great unearthly truth. Those lines of aqueducts stretch- 
ing out into God's mountains, are still symbolic of the 
sources of its strength. These tombs and monuments 
of the past, are mute records of all the powers of earth 
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that it has consecrated^ and there is the gorgeous tomb 
that guards the ashes of the greatest of mere men : " — 

" Now just don't ye talk so much nonsense, me dear. 
It is neither more nor less than a splendid temple to 
idolatry, and ye will find this out for yoursel', gin ye 
have seen half as much of it as I have done in years 
gone by." 

The lady spoke in a shrill and penetrating voice, 
and with great animation and piquancy of manner, as 
though she had an object to secure in the silence she 
was imposing on the enthusiastic girl who sat beside 
her. She vainly thought that if she could hush the expres- 
sion of the sentiments which struggled for utterance 
within that ardent soul, she could also eradicate from it 
the impressions that were deepened by the panorama that 
is obtained on descending from Albano to the Eternal 
City, for it was by this road that our travellers were 
approaching it. 

" Now," resumed the younger lady, **Ican distin- 
guish the Capitoline and the Esquiline," as she strained 
her eyes in the endeavour to descry every site which the 
zealous courier pointed out to her ; " and there is the 
church built over the very spot on which the Prince of 
the Apostles suffered martyrdom." 

" I should just like to have the proof o' that," said 
Mrs. Craigie ; for, as the reader may have conjectured, it 
was she. " Of course there's the Kirk as all the world 
knows, but the story is all a delusion, and ye're quite 
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ftware, me dear Effie, there's not a shadow of proof that 
the Apostle ever was at Some; indeed, there are mnch 
grander associations with this very road along which 
ye're travelling, for we learn from holy scriptore, that 
it is the same roate by which a far greater man than 
Peter entered the city. Ye'll remember that I*m speak- 
ing of the Apostle Paul, who had withstood him to the 
£Etce, because he was to be blamed/' 

Who could forget this and see the gorgeous Basilica 
of San Paolo ? Rome has not forgotten to honour the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

The carriage passed through the Porta San GioYanni; 
but though now actually within the walls of ancient 
Rome, all wore the aspect of desolation aaid ruin. 
Broken arches, mouldering ornaments, fragments of 
sculptured stone, of every age of Rome's history, met 
the eye. And now Antonio, the loquacious courier, 
jabbered out a long list of celebrated sites, until the 
mind of the young traveller was bewildered with the 
sudden vision of so many spots of which she had heard 
from childhood. 

" Here, Mademoiselle, is the Palatine, covered with 
the ruins of the palace of the Caesars ; behind are the 
baths of Caracalla, there is the arch of Constantine, and 
beyond the Coliseum,'' 

They swept under the arch, and soon came upon the 
hoary sublimity of the Forum, with its array of ruinec 
temples, shattered facades, and buried columns, fronted 
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by the tower of the Capitol itself, which stood defined 
against the clear blue sky of a bright October morn- 
ing. It was a relief to Mademoiselle to turn aside 
into a narrow shabby street, but still Antonio would 
give her no rest, and continued perseveringly to point 
out every fragment of a wall that possessed some 
dubious celebrity, to say nothing of the Forum of 
Trajan, and a variety of churches of greater or less 
distinction. At length the carriage and its occu- 
pants found a temporary haven of rest, at the Hotel 
d'Ecosse, in the Piazza di Spagna. While the courier 
and the lady's maid are making all arrangements 
for the comfort of their mistresses, and while those 
ladies are resting and refreshing themselves after their 
journey, we will just see how Jules Baylifere has been 
improving his time since he arrived in Rome. This 
young gentleman was quite independent of the aid of 
that hired functionary — a valet de place — who forms so 
essential a part of the retinue of most tourists. He 
despised a mere sight- seeing animal, one who could set 
out with his cicerone, provided with a long list of 
churches, palaces, antiquities, &c., " to be done" in 
six hours' saamper. 

As Jules left the Hotel, on the morning at which we 
have arrived, a barouche was starting for Tivoli. In it 
sat a portly old gentleman, who had in bis youth been 
a navy surgeon, and consequently had " Mr. Augustus 
Nimport, R.N." on his card. There was nothing 

VOL. II. X 
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that he disliked so much as to be called Dr. Nimport. 
Opposite to him was a jovial " old boy," who had 
been, as he said, "quill driving" for sixteen years, 
in Southern India; who had amassed a large fortune, 
and though a little bent in his figure, and autr^ in 
his manners, was active and buckish withal. He was 
disposed to speculate in pictures for his maiden aunt, 
whom he declared to be the best soul alive; and 
although he had lived in Kome for more than a month, 
he had as yet been nowhere, but to St Peter's, to two 
palaces, and one or two studios. These gentlemen were 
starting for Tivoli, in company with an English clergy- 
man and his wife, whom they had picked up at Naples; 
but they were loth to believe that their compagrwn de 
voyage was a clergyman, because he wore a long beard, 
a red tarboosh, and unmentionables of most unecclesias- 
tical pattern and cut. However, the quartette looked 
very well pleased with each other, and with the plentifiil 
provision of fowls, ham, and Cognac, &c. with which 
they had fortified themselves, before starting for the 
vision of the prceceps Anw, ac Tiburmlitcus. When Jules 
recognised the eclectic gentleman, whose conversation had 
interested him in the convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie, 
at Milan, he would have liked very well to have gone 
on the box, but it was occupied by the indispensable 
valet de place; and that yoimg man conceitedly consoled 
himself, by feeling that he possibly knew as much about 
Hadrian's Villa, without seeing it, as these worthies 
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would do when they returned from their pilgrim 
age. 

Two lively girls came next, who chatted and laughed 
about the handsome present their dear imcle had sent 
them, and how they were going to buy some lovely 
Cameos, and charming Mosaics. At this moment a 
dowager countess came down the stairs, attended by 
her darling poodle, — her sweet Carlo, — with a coral neck- 
lace, and a blue silken leading string, which she held in 
her aristocratic finger. She took the dear dog in her 
arms, and stepped into a handsome brougham, ordering 
her coachman to drive to the Capitoline Museum. 

Jules intended on this particular day to explore for 
himself among the ruins of the ancient city. He first 
made his way to the Church of * Ara Coeli ;' which, amid 
all the disputes of Koman antiquaries, may probably es- 
tablish some claim to be the site of the Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius. There he heard, as Gibbon had done years 
before, on an occasion made memorable in the history of 
history, the barefooted friars chant their Psalms and 
their * Credo.' The long history of the Roman Empire 
did not sweep through hia brain with the rise and fall 
and quivering modulation of their inharmonious cadence ; 
he had neither curiosity nor reverence enough to ask to 
see the Bambino, which is carefully closeted in the little 
chapel to the right of the altar; and he soon turned 
away from the gloomy church, with its few glimmering 

tapers, and sought again the pure air and bright sun- 

x2 
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shine, with the determination to devote the morning to 
a ramble among the mass of ruins which covers the Pala- 
tine. The hopeless confusion which now disguises the 
site where once stood the Palace of the Caesars ; the 
utter impossibility of finding even a clue to the predse 
spot on which the house of Cicero, of Clodius, or Hor- 
tensius was reared, or where the successive palaces oi 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, or Nero rose and fell ; the 
entire obliteration of the home of Heraclius, or the 
Ostrogoth, add, perhaps, to the fascination of the spot 
There is a charm in feeling, with Byron,— 

" Temples, baths, or hallB, 
Pronounce who can ; for all that learning reap'd 
From her research hath been, that these are walls < ! " 

The certainty that at one period a bridge connected 
the marble-covered terraces with the Capitol ; that, sub- 
sequently, the vast buildings pertaining to the golden 
house of Nero united the Palatine with both the Coelian 
and Esquiline Hills ; and that the space now for cen- 
turies occupied by the Coliseum was onCe only a con- 
tinuation of these gorgeous erections, destroys the 
possibility of arriving at any conclusions from the 
natural features of the scenery. It may be that for this 
very reason the mind feels more free to people the soli- 
tude with forms and assemblages of its own creation ; 
and, while bereft of any one point of definite association, 
a grand procession of mighty names will hurry through 
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a tyro's brain, as lie treads this venerable mSUe of walls, 
passages, and chambers, and sees vines and goose- 
berry bushes now luxuriating on the ddbris of twenty- 
four centuries. He picks up here and there, a fragment 
of Giallo antico, or polished porphyry, which tells him 
that the mounds beneath his feet hide the ruins of 
splendid palaces, and are the graves of buried dynasties 
of pride and power. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that hence the 
early kings saw and grasped their little sovereignty ; 
that the heroes of the Republic bathed, and banquetted, 
and schemed with the same view before their eyes ; for 
there are still the seven hills of Borne, the Tiber, and the 
Tarpeian Bock, all changeless features of the memorable 
scene. Here Cicero may have paced some marble corri- 
dor, reciting his oration, before he descended to the 
Forum: here Virgil must have sought for inspiration, 
and Livy for historic record. Here Augustus plotted 
and waited, and at length looked forth upon a world at 
his feet. Some of these grey stones were reddened by 
the fire of Nero, and echoed back the shrieks of Chris- 
tians martyred to sustain the tottering faith of philo- 
sophical Antonines. They witnessed the massacre 
of Pertinax; they watched the crowds who poured 
from the Coliseum in the days of its pomp, and 
heard the "inhuman shout" which rang through its 
vast area, as the gladiator triumphed over his bestial 
antagonist They surveyed the gradual decline of the 
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mighty empire, until it had shrank within its primeval 
limits; they echoed the bark of the fox in the utter 
desolation that overspread it during the sack of Totila; 
they beheld the long struggle between the ecclesiastical 
and the imperial power ; they saw the dome of St. Peter's 
rise, and all the stupendous erections which have attested 
the presence of a power more subtle, penetrating, and 
wide-reaching, than was ever enthroned in republican 
or imperial Rome. 

But all that Rome could suggest, of thought or conflict, 
could not draw the mind of Baylifere from the self which 
he carried about with him. The last letter he had 
received from Frederick had racked his heart. It 
amounted to a question, and was worse to bear than any 
other trial that had darkened his lot, 

" Shall he say at once what he did with the money 
which disappeared so rapidly ? Shall he explain where 
and how he obtained it ?" 

Then) Jules groaned over the silence of Frederick 
about Clara, and the gloom that had come over him; 
the constraint with which he had written, and the diffi- 
culties in which the flight of Lizzie (if it was indeed 
she), and the discovery of the corpse of an otherwise un- 
claimed woman had placed him. He was quite certain 
that he had never given a ring to poor Lizzie ; but her 
husband's name was Richard : he might have given it, 
and this body might be hers. Oh, that he had not lost 
his own pistol ! It was now utterly beyond recovery. 
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He was half disposed to jump from the Tarpeian rock 
in classic style, when his attention was aroused by 
the sound of voices near at hand ; and, between the 
festoons of ivy and clematis which concealed him from 
view, he saw two priests, who, after gazing warily 
around, took their seats on a fragment of moss-covered 
stone, and entered into earnest conversation. The 
curiosity of Jules was aroused, and he had the grace- 
lessness to allow them to proceed without discovering 
himself. One of the priests was every inch an Italian : 
his conversation flowed on like a rushing torrent, though 
occasionally obstructed slightly by his use of the French 
tongue in which he spoke. From sundry allusions that 
were made to ecclesiastical projects, needs, and diffi- 
culties, Jules gathered that he was a Principal or Presi- 
dent of some conventual establishment, undoubtedly a 
man high in office and authority. 

The other interlocutor was evidently an Englishman, 
whose anglicized idiom and pronunciation at once made 
the debate peculiarly interesting to the listener. It 
seemed that he had recently left the Church of England, 
and had begun in right earnest to pity, and mourn over 
the church of his baptism, and early education. He 
gave a glowing account of the way in which the good 
work was going on among the anglican clergy. He 
said, that since the grace of God had touched his heart, 
and had brought him into blessed fellowship with the 
supreme Catholic verity, he had good reason to believe. 
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that manj of his former associates had l)een led to see 
the lamentable imperfection of their views, and were 
being peaceftdly and gradually drawn into the bosom of 
the Holy Mother." 

" Do not speak of peace," rejoined the Italian, in an 
indignant^ yet mournful tone; "peace is impossible 
where there is any rag of heresy remaining* Invincible 
blindness may have settled on Heathen or Jew, bnt 
any knowledge of the Holy See, of what it promises, of 
what it confers, leaves those who possess such acquaint- 
ance with its privileges and blessings, without excuse." 

" It will, however, give Monsignor satisfaction to 
learn that auricular confession is practised to a great 
extent in the English Church; that the Holy Communion 
in many parishes is given only to those who make fiill 
confession of all their sins against God and His Church, 
after much ghostly counsel, and the bestowal of priestly 
absolution." 

" As signs of progress, these things are hopeful ; but 
looked at as a means of salvation," said Monsignor 
with a deep sigh, " they are worse than useless. The 
lopped bough may expand a few of its buds, but it can 
bear no fruit. The Blessed Mother grant, that it may be 
grafted in again." 

" My heart grieves bitterly," rejoined the neophyte, 
waxing energetic, " over some of those who fancy they 
have found peace in that worldly corporation of rebels 
against the authority of our Lord and his Holy Apostles. 
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You say truly, the greater resemblance of the scorpion 
to the eggf makes it but the more deadly to touch," 

"Let this,** replied the Italian, "make us only the 
more eager to rescue from the fangs of the serpent, the 
charmed bird.** 

Here followed some conversation in a low tone, of 
which Jules heard only an occasional word or two, such 
as, " a great prize," " an enormous fortune,'* " has been 
under my cousin's training," &c. ; and he could make 
little of the scraps he gleaned, but in a louder tone the 
Italian inquired, " When will she be in Rome?" 

" Very soon, I expect. They will come from Naples, 
and may be here to-day. I must be on the look-out." 

"Aye, no pains must be spared to complete her 
conversion to Grod; but I am confident of this very 
thing, ' Qui coepit in vobis opus bonam, proficiet usque 
in diem Christi Jesu.' " 

" Would you adopt any means beyond moral 
suasion?" 

The Italian laughed aloud, and said, " Ad majorem 
gloriam Dei ; what would not the faithful shepherd do ?" 

So saying, he put his hand on the arm of his com- 
panion, and they paced slowly away* 

Jules quietly escaped from his hiding place, and soon 
after met each of the priests alone, in a secluded path, 
with open missal, muttering his prayers in an apparent 
state of abstraction from all sublunary concerns. 

Jules was just taming into a sequestered alley covered 
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with vine branches and ivy, when he came full upon a 
personage whose stalwart form stopped the way. The 
latter was moving silently along, and was not perceived 
by Jules, until their eyes met, and retreat was impossible. 
The massive head and large fiery eyes were shaded by 
an enormous black " wide-awake." The dress, not very 
dissimilar from a priest's cassock, was shabby and soiled, 
and the buckled shoes were none the better for wear. 
Jules had, however, no difficulty in recognising the 
Lyonese Magician, and as the whole of his relations 
with Zalkiel rushed back upon his memory, a hot flusli 
of scorn and anger lighted up his face, and he was 
about to burst forth in a torrent of rage, when the 
unlooked-for visitant exclaimed, " So you have not yet 
followed the example of Cato, my wise philosopher: 
suicide is the only exit from a destiny such as yours ; 
deep and dark are the clouds that loom over your future, 
unless you quit it." 

"Avaunt, you impudent sorcerer ! Have I not heard 
enough of your vaticinations, and seen too far through 
your imposture to listen to your ravings ? Be thankful 
that I have not dogged your footsteps, and hunted into 
<lay your base designs of murder, robbery, and seduc- 
tion. Unless you desire to provoke my wrath, and 
call down vengeance upon yourself, you and I must 
pursue different courses. Allow me to pass, will you?" 
Jules lifted his hat, bowed haughtily, and was on the 
point of escaping from his unwelcome assailant, when 
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Zalkiel strode acroRS the narrow pathway, and firmly 
planting his feet, said, — 

" Not so fast, young fool ! Cannot I at this very 
moment denounce you as a forger and a murderer, and 
make your grand patron as powerless to shield you 
from suspicion, as was the shade of your lifeless father? 
I have the power to rescue you from impending 
ignominy ; hut for this irreverent assault upon my dig- 
nity, as one of the sacred order who have solved all the 
mysteries of life, and can measure the influences of the 
stars, I reserve the exercise of my power, and withhold 
the words of rescue. 

Jules, inferring that Zalkiel might be acquainted with 
the place of Exe's or Lizzie's concealment, was a little 
at a loss for a reply, and Zalkiel saw at once the ad- 
vantage that he had gained over his quondam disciple ; 
but ho was for a moment disconcerted by the rejoinder — 

" If you know, as is probably the case, where my 
dastardly assassin lies concealed, and will turn Pope's 
or King's evidence against your tool, I may thank you, 
and despise you." 

Zalkiel was by far too astute a deceiver to imply his 
ignorance of the murderous attack that had been made 
upon Jules, at Florence, and resolved to commit himself 
to nothing definite until he had made farther discoveries. 
He haughtily replied, — " Thanks will not suffice, and 
despite only raises my price." Then he muttered in some 
heathenish jargon, and took a curious mirror from his 
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vest, breathed upon it, looked steadily into it, and as if 
perceiving something awful reflected there, he said in an 
under tone, " Amraphael to the Prophet of the soul of 
the world, greeting, — The hour is not yet come." 

Jules interrupted him with a hoarse laugh ; '^ Don*t 
think that you can bamboozle me now with that gib- 
berish," said he ; "I have outgrown such folly, and 
can read in your mirror, quite as well as yourself. 
Ma foi ! old conjurer, have I not explored all your tricks 
to extort money, and bring xmder your sway the trem- 
bling neophyte? It is not enough that you once nearly 
killed me with your infernal practices, that for years you 
sapped the life-blood from old Argentier, and plotted 
worse than the death of his lovely daughter ; and do 
you think that I am again to be victimked by your 
alchemical humbug? I repeat it ; I despise and spurn 
you." 

The artful magician knew well that if Jules had 
escaped from his pseudo-scientific toils, he still had 
some respect for the persistence of any kind of faith, 
and could not chase that instinctive feeling from his 
cranium ; looked steadily into his mirror, and said, "The 
hour recedes ; the price rises ; — it may be, the price of 
blood." 

Jules penetrated the device, — *^ Price of blood it will 
be, undoubtedly ; but you <5annot demand the price." 
The youth, not thinking of the secret which Zalkiel in 
reality possessed, raised a stick which he carried in his 
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hand, heavily loaded with lead, smashed the pro- 
phetic mirror to atoms, and it went off with the report 
of a pistol. Eage, mortification, and many desperate 
passions played over the strange face of Zalkiel, as he 
exclaimed, " Fool ! madman ! thou wilt have to suffer 
for this I " 

Jules heeded not the denunciation, and said, in the 
most haughty independent tone, " I tell you once more, 
I despise you, and defy your threat." 

" Pass on," said Zalkiel, " and know, young Orestes, 
that the furies are on your track I " 

" Wicked old man, chatter on ; pick up the pieces ; 

treasure the stump ; au diable ! It is useless to say to 

such a heathen, Adieu !" The wrathful hero pushed by 

the cursing prophet, and left him muttering strange 

sounds in some Oriental dialect. A trio of gay French 

officers came within sight at the moment, and might 

almost have heard the bitter words with which those 

two had parted. Jules beat a hasty retreat, — with his 

mind too much perturbed and preoccupied to pay much 

attention that day to any external objects of interest, — 

and returned forthwith to the Hotel d'Ecosse, at which 

the Major had secured comfortable quarters. 

* ft * * « 

Who has not taken his seat at a tahle d'hote in a 
foreign hotel, and watched the polyglott group who 
frequent it, with even greater interest than the varied 
and variously yclept dishes which are offered to him ? 
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Every day some slight change is made in the position 
of the company ; every day some familiar coontenaDce 
is missed, and some stranger visages appear ; so that^ in 
the course of a few weeks, even at Rome, Milan, or 
Vienna, an entire alteration is perceptible among the 
faces which glow, simper, or scowl over the lengthy op- 
portunity. There is a good deal of time for chit-chat. 
The oldest resident at the head of the table is free from 
the disgusting and menial occupation of carving. Why 
should a Doctor of Divinity, or an " Honourable Mem- 
ber," or a " Right Honom'able Baronet/' because he 
has the honour of occupying the distinguished position 
of proximity to the right hand of Mrs. Bubble-and- 
squeak, at her grand Christmas dinner-party, have the 
delectation of demonstrating the anatomy of a turkey, 
of dislocating the strong joints of a venerable hare, or 
ladling out some of the most approved soufflet h la mode f 
There sits my young Lord of Brambletree at the other 
end of the table, the idle young collegian who haa 
come home for the fox-hunting, and half-a-dozen more 
young lords and squires, with frizzled wigs and embroi- 
dered shirts, with dazzling studs and burnished pins, 
and gorgeous neck-ties, and it may be empty heads, 
with nothing to dispense, and no work whatever to keep 
their idle fingers out of mischief Such young hopeftds 
have abundant leisure to talk to the pretty girl on their 
right hand, or the advanced spinster opposite, if they 
have anything to say to such fair neighbours ; while the 
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most honoured guest at my Lady's elbow is compelled 
to confine his discourse to the comparative merits of 
legs and wings, and to declare that it gires him infinite 
pleasure to attend to the slightest wish of the Dowager 
Duchess near him, in the matter of stuflSng or white 
sauce. It is a remnant of barbarism, that carving ! — of 
the days when bishops did understand anatomy, and 
when the king was the able man who had justice, pa- 
tience, and wrist enough to divide a turkey into twenty- 
five pieces. But, blessed be the name of Soyer, of 
Napoleon, of Mrs. Grundy, the better time is coming ; 
yea, it is already here. 

On the day already referred to, the party at the 
Hotel d'Ecosse assembled rather unpunctually. As 
Jules cast his eye up and down the long table, he 
recognized, with some surprise, the Italian priest whose 
conversation he had unintentionally overheard on the 
Palatine ; and albeit tlie day was Friday, the good 
Father seemed disposed to do justice to the cuisine. 
The waiters served to him a succession of special dishes, 
all of which came, no doubt, strictly within the limits 
of the second great commandment of the Church. He 
did his part with modesty, without appearing unto 
men to fast. Fasting was so much a habit, nay, a 
second nature to him, that it no more occurred to him 
to taste the bouilli or the cotelettes, than it would have 
done — let us see, any thing most hard — to a weaiied 
teetotaller to toss off a tankard of ale. 
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" Well, young ladies," said Major Hampden to the 
merrj girls who had been speculating in the cameo 
shops ; '' did jou find a choice assortment at Signor 
Coquillo*s ? You seem to have made a good selection, 
if I may be allowed to oflFer an opinion." 

" Oh, do you like them ?" replied Miss Kose ; " there 
were so many beauties, we scarcely knew which to 
choose. Yes, I think they are pretty, and I have no 
doubt you can tell us the story about the subject of 
my brooch, can't you. Major ? Edith's is Cupid and 
Psyche, you see." 

" Ask this gentleman," said the Major, pointing 
to Jules ; ^^ he is much more familiar than I am with 
the loves of Cupid and Psyche, and the struggles 
of Orestes and the Furies, and can expound to you 
any mythological allusion that you desire, I doubt 
not." 

This speech recalled the last words of Zalkiel to the 
already agitated mind of Jules ; but, nevertheless, he 
called up his presence of mind, and waxed so eloquent 
over the recital of the myth in question, that more than 
one listener actually put down his knife and fork in the 
midst of a dainty morsel, to catch more clearly the tones 
of his voice. 

The eye of Jules wandered up and down the 
table, and rested for a moment on the face of a bluff 
Englisliman, or an intellectual German, of a sleek 
priest, or a priggish dandy, a coquettish damsel, or 
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a watchful matron. There were two ladies whom 
he observed as newly arrived, and who, in consequence 
of the absence of the Tivoli party, occupied seats 
nearer the head of the table than would otherwise have 
been awarded to new comers, and who riveted his 
attention. The one was a stately-looking lady, who 
had evidently seen more than fifty summers; but 
whose face still retained many traces of beauty. lie 
complexion was faded; but the strongly-defined nose, 
the lofty forehead, the arched eye-brow, and finely 
chiselled lips, showed how imperial must liavc been her 
mien in earlier days, and indicated that a penetrating 
intellect and firm will still reigned within. A glance 
was sufficient to show that this lady could think and 
act for herself. She was handsomely dressed in black 
satin ; she wore a large lace collar, and a peculiar white 
head-dress of the turban form, two articles in which, at 
the particular period of which we write, no other lady 
would have dared to appear in " society.'' And why, 
fair reader? for that very sufficient reason, they were not 
at that time the "iworfe.'' They might be very pretty, 
very becoming. Last year they were lovely, but now 
they were odious ; who could be seen in such a fright? 
So reasoned not Mrs. Craigie. She liked her turban, 
and it suited her, and she would adhere to it amid all 
the vicissitudes of fashion ; change who might. 

Beside her sat a dazzling girl, a softened edition of her 
own countenance and fcatm'cs. She had the same oval 
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face, and arched brow, there was the aqtiiline nose, 
less strongly defined, and the chiselled lips, without the 
firm compression. Her complexion had a rich olive 
hne, and when she raised her eyes, they spoke volnmes 
of intellect, of thought, and feeling. She wore her 
black hair simply braided, and resting on her neck in 
clustering curls. A velvet mantle was thrown round her 
shoulders. There was the simplicity of young enthu- 
siasm about the expression of her face. She was one of 
those beings who seem to augment the light of a saloon, 
and confer dignity on a circle of nonentities by walking 
amongst them, while she seemed all unconscious of the 
effect she produced. She had no airs; but there was 
a simple, trusting fondness between her, and the matron 
at her side, in which the elder, though exhibiting no 
foolish admiration, seemed silently to glory. 

It is said, that in a recent occultation of the planet 
Jupiter by the moon, the light of the former was pro- 
jected in some mysterious way, on the surface of the 
latter. So in the crescent arms of the lesser light, ren- 
dering them tenfold more lustrous, did Clara Maberly 
shine, in an hour when it might have been her aunt's 
desire to screen her light from the inspection of the 
world. Jules gazed and gazed again. He thought he 
had never seen anything so divine. Once his eyes met 
hers for a moment. How he longed to speak to her ! 
but it was impossible. He might never see her more. 
Dinner was over. The ladies rose to leave the table, 
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and as the elder passed out of the door, Jules, who was 
close in her rear, heard her say to a dowager near her, 
" I think we will go to-morrow morning to St. Peter's ; 
Effie is all anxiety to see it, and we can hardly make 
a better commencement." 
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at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 5^. 

** A series of brilliant biographical and literary sketches, interspersed with eom- 
ments of the closest modem, or rather universal appUcatioH**— SncTATOV.. 



IS NEW WORKS AKO NEW EDITIONS, 

BT THE BIGHT BEV. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWTN, D.D., 

Lord BUkop of Ntw Zemimnd, formerly FHIom of Si. John's ColUgt, Catmbridfe. 

The Work of Christ in the World. Tliird Edition 

Published for the benefit of the New Zealand Church Fund. 

Crown 8?o. 2#. 

BT THE VENBLE. ARCHDEACON HARDWICE. 
Christ and other Masters : A Historical Inquiry into 

some of the chief Parallelisms aud'ContriEusts between Christianitj 
and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. 

Part I. Introduction. Part II. Religions of India. Part III. 
Religions of China, America, and Oceanica. Part lY. Reli- 
gions of Egypt and Medo-Persia. In Svo. cloth, 7#. 6^. eacb. 

*' Never woe to difficult and eomplieated a tubjed as ike Ait/ory of Pagan 
religion handled to abhfy and at the tame time rendered to lucid and aftrmciite* 

— COLOKIAL CUURCH CHRONICLE. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD 

AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 

A Series of Sermons on Public Worship. Fcap. Svo. 3*. ^d. 

I. Preaching, a Call to Worship. By Rev. F. D. Maurice. — II. Common 
Prayer, the Method of Worship. By Rev. T. J. Rowsell.— III. Baptism, 
an admission to the Privilege of Worship. By Rev. J. Ll. Da vies.— 
IV. The Lord's Supper, the most Sacred Bond of Worship. By Rev. 

* D. J. Vaughan. — V. The Sabbath Day, the Refreshment of Worship. 
By Rev. J. Ll. Dayies. — YI. The Bible, the Revelation of the Beginning 
and End of Worship. By Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

BT THOMAS RAWSOI^ HIRES, M.A., 

Rector of Kehhall^ Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Carlisle; 
Author of ''The Life of the Rev. E. Bickersteth." 

The Difficulties of Belief, in connexion with the 
Creation and the Fall. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4^. 6rf. 

•* A profound and matterly estay.*^ — Eclectic. 

** Ills arguments are original^ and carefully and logically elaborated. We may 

add that they are distinguiahed by a marked tobriety and reverence for ike Word 

of OodP — Kecord. 
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BT DAVID MASSON, M.A., 

Profeisor ofBnglUh LiUrature in Univerail$ College, London. 

1 . Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with 

the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 

of his Time. Vol. I. 8vo. With Portraits. 18*. 

'* . . . The avthor hat endearovred not only to sketch Miltott auch a$ he kos, the 
repreteniatire poet and literary man of hie day^ but to exhibit him * in eon- 
nexion with the more notable phenomena in which hie life wai cast. Us state 
polities^ its ecclesiastical variations^ its literatvre and speculatire thonght. . . . 
Such a historical area does Mr, MassofCs lafe of milton occvpy. There is 
scarce a page which does not bear witness of canful antiqvarian research and 
minute as well as extensive reading. The biographer has large acquaintance 
with his period, deep love for his author J* — Athxn aum. 

2. British Novelists and their Styles : Being a 

Critical Sketch of the History of British l^ose 

Fiction. Crown 8?o. cloth, 7s, 6d, 

"A work eminently calculated to win popularity, both by the soundness of its 
doctrine and the skill of Us art."—Ta^ Pjuss. 

3. Essays, Biographical and Critical : chiefly on 

English Poets. 8vo. cloth, 12#. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

I. Shakespeare and Goethe. — II. Milton's Youth. — III. The Three 
Devils : Imther^s, Milton's^ and Qoethe s. — lY. Dryden, and the Litem- 
ture of the Restoration. — Y. Dean Swift. — YL Chatterton : a Story of 
the Year 1770.— YII. Wordsworth.— YIII. Scottish Influence on British 
Literature. — IX. Theories of Poetry. — X. Prose and Yerse : De Qiiincey. 

" Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis^ a clear statement of the actual 
facts on which speculation is based, and an appropriate beauty of language. 
These Essays should be popular wUh serious men. — ^The Atheh jbum. 

B7 ISAAC TAYLOR, ESQ., 

Author of '< The Natural History of EnthuHatm." 

The Restoration of Belief. 

Crown 8?o. cloth, 8«. 6i. 

**A volume which contains logical sagacity, and philosophic comprehension, as well 
as the magnanimUy and courage of faith, in richer profusion than any other 
work bearing Oft religions matters' that has been addressed to this generation. 
* The Restoration of Belief* may, in many respects, take a place among the 
books of the nineteenth century, corresponding to that justly conceded by us 
fo the * Analogy* of Butler in the lUerature of the last age, or to the * Thoughts* 
of Pascal in that of the age preceding T — North British Eeyiew. 



U HEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

THE WORKS OF 

FBEDEBICK DENISON IfAURICE, M.A., 

CkapkUn of Lincoln's Inn, 

Exposition of the Holy Scriptures: 

(1.) The Patriarchs and Lawgivers. 6«. 

(2.) The Prophets and Kin^. lO^. 6^. 

(3.) The Gospels of St. Matthew, Mark, and Lnke, and the 

Epistles of Sf.. Paul, Peter, James, and Jude. 14^. 

(4.) The Gospel of St. John. 10#. ed. 

(5.) The Epistles of St. John. 7«. &d. 

Exposition of the Prayer Book : 

(1.) Sermons on the Ordinary Senrices. 5#. 6i. 

(2.) The Church a Family : Being Sermons on the Occasional 

Services. 4«. 6d. 

Ecclesiastical History. 10*. 6rf. 

What is Revelation ? With Letters on Mr. Mansel's Bampton 

Lectures. 10*. 6i. 

The Lord's Prayer. Third Edition. 2*. 6rf. 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice. 7s. 6d. 

Theological Essays. Second Edition. 10s. (jd. 

Christmas Day, and other Sermons. lOs.dd. 

The Religions of the World. Third Edition. 5s. 

Learning and Working. os. 

The Indian Crisis. Pive Sermons. 2*. ed. 

The Sabbath, and other Sermons. 2#. 6rf. 

Law on the Fable of the Bees. 4*. 6d. 



The Worship of the Church. A Witness for the 

Redemption of the World. !'• 

The Word "Eternal'' and the Punishment of the 

Wicked. Third Edition. 1*. 

Eternal Life and Eternal Death. l*. ed. 

The Name Protestant, and the English Bishopric at 

Jerusalem. Second Edition- 3i. 

Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting Pro- 
testantism. Is. 
The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 

1847. li. 

The Case of Queen's College, London. i# 6rf. 

Death and Life. In Memoriam C.B.M. Is. 

Administrative Reform. 3^. 
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MANUALS FOB THEOLOaiGAL STUDENTS, 

UNIFOBMZr PRINTED AND BOUND. 

It is now about seven years since the Prospectus of this Series 
was first issued. Pour yolumes have been published, and 
others are in an advanced state. The reception which these 
volumes have met with, has fully justified the anticipation with 
which the Publishers commenced the Series, and warrants them 
in the belief, that their aim of supplying books ** concise, com- 
prehensive, and accurate," "convenient for the professional 
Student and interesting to the general reader," has been not 
unsuccessfully fulfilled. 

The following paragraphs appeared in the original Prospectus, and may 
be here conveniently reproduced :— 

" The Authors being Clergymen of the English Church, and the Series 
being designed primarily for the use of Candidates for office in 
her Ministry, the books will seek to be in accordance with her 

Eirit and principles ; and as the spirit and principles of the 
iglish Church teach charity and truth, so in treating of the 
opinions and principles of other communions, every effort will 
be made to avoid acrimony or misrepresentation. 

" It will be the aim of the writers throughout the Series to avoid all 
dogmatic expression of doubtful or individual opinions." 



A General View of the History of the Canon of the 

New Testament during the PIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 
By Bbookb Fobs Westcott, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12*. 6^. 

The Author it one of those who are teaching v* that it ie pouible to rifie the 
storehoueee of German theology ^ without bearing away the taint of their atmo- 
sphere : and to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures, and even 
trad the vagaries of their theoretic ingenuity y without abandoning in the pursuit 
the clear sight and sound feeling of English common sense .... It is by far 
the best and most complete book ^ the kind; and we should be glad to see it 
well placed on the lists of our examining chaplaitts.** — QvAXJ)ikN, 

** Learned, dispassionate, discriminating, worthy of his subject, and the present 
state of Christian Literature in relation to it** — ^Beitish Quahtirlt. 

" To the student in Theology U will prove an admirable Text-Book : and to all 
others who have any curiosity on the subject it will be saiisfaetory as one of the 
most useful and instructive pieces of history which the records of the Church 

supply **^-ljOVJiOJH QUAETXBLT. 



16 NEW WOKKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

THEOLOGICAL lfANUALS--contiiiaed. 

n. 

History of the Christian Church, during the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600). 

By the Venerable Chables Haedwick, Archdeacon of Ely. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. 10«. 6^. each. 

Vol. I. History of the Church to the Excommunication of Luther. 
With Four Maps. 

Vol. II. History of the Reformation. 

Each Volume may be had separately. 

**Pull in references and authority ^ iystemaiic and formal in division^ foith enough 
of life in the style to counteract the dryness inseparable from its brevity^ and 
exhutUing the results rather than the principles of investigation. Mr. Hard* 
iriCK is to be congratulated on the successful achievement of a difficult task? 

— ChBISTIAK ElSMEMBaANOER. 

** He has bestowed patient and extensive reading on the eoUeetion of his materials; 
he has selected them with Judgment; and he presents them in an equable and 
compact style." — Spkctatok. 

'* To a good method and good materials Mb. Habdwick adds that great virtue, 
a perfectly transparent style. We did not expect to Jind great literary qualities 
in such a manual, but we have found them ; we should be satis^a in this 
respect with conciseness and intelligibility ; but while this book has both, it is 
also elegant, highly finished, and highly interesting" — Nonconjobmist. 

III. 

History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

together with a Rationale of the several Offices. By Fjelai^cis 

Pkocter, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, formerly Fellow of 

St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised and 

enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 

Mb. Pbocteb*8 * History of the Book of Common Prayer* is by far the best 

commentary extant Not only do the present illustrations embrace the 

whole range of original sources indicated by Mb. Falmeb, but Mr. Fbocter 
compares the present Book of Common Prayer with the Scotch and American 
forms; and he frequently sets out in full the Sarum Offices. As a manual of 
extensive information, historical and ritual, imbued with sound Church princi- 
ples, we are entirely satisfied with Mb. Pbocteb's important volume.*^ 

Chbistian Kemembbanceb. 

It is indeed a complete and fairly-written history of the Liturgy ; and from the 
dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on, will prove to many 
troubled consciences what ought to be known to them^ viz.: — that they may, 
wiihoutfear of compromising the principles of evangelical truths give their assent 
and consent to the contents of the Book of Common Prayer. Mb. Pbocteb has 
done a great service to the Church by this admirable digest." 

Chubch of England Quabteblt. 



CLASS-BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO. 

CAMBBIDGE, 

AND 28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

MATHEMATICAL. 
BT G. B. AIR7, M.A., F.R.S., 

Astronotner Royal, 

Mathematical Tracts on the Lunar and Planetary 

Theories. The Ifigure of the Earth, Precession and Nutation, 
tlie Calculus of Yariatious, and the Uudulatory Theory of Optics. 
Fourth Edition, revised and improved. 8vo. cloth, 16#. 



BT R. D. BEASLET, M.A 

Head Moiter of Qrantham Orammar School, 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry; 

with a numerous Collection of Examples, chiefly designed for the 
use of Schools and Beginners. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3«. Gdf. 



BT GEORGE BOOLE, D.G.L., 

Profusor of Mathematics in Queen's Universitfff Ireland. 

A Treatise on Differential Equations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 14#. 



BT W. H. DREW, M.A., 

Second Master of Blaekheath Proprietary School, 

A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. With a 

Copious Collection of Examples, embodying everv Question 
which has been proposed in the Senate-House at Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6^?. 



BT A. R. GRANT, M.A., 

H, M, Inspector of Schools, 

Plane Astronomy. Including Explanations of Celestial Phe- 
nomena, and Descriptions of Astronomical Instruments. 8vo. 6«. 




1 S ICATHEHATICAL CLASS-BOOKS, 

B7 H. A. MORGAN, M.A., 

Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer ofJetiu College^ Cambridge, 

A Collection of Problems and Examples set at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, during 1850 — 57. Arranged 

in the Different Subjects progressively, with Answers to all the 
Questions. Crown. Svo. cloth, 6«. M. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS :— 

1848 — ^1851. With Solutions by Ferbers and Jackson. 15«. 6^. 

1848—1851 (RiDEEfi). TVith Solutions by Jameson. 7*. 6rf. 

1854. With Solutions by Walton and Mackenzie. 10*. 6rf. 

1857. With Solutions by Campion and Walton. 8#. 6(/. 

B7 BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 

Fellow of St. Peter** Collegct Cambridge. 

\. Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles «nd 

Application : containing numerous systematically arranged 

Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers. With 
especial reference to the ordinary Examination for B.A. Degree. 
Sixth Edition, revised and enUu*ged throughout. 

Crown Svo. (696 pages) strongly bound in cloth, 10«. 6i. 

2. Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. New Edition. 

Crown 870. (347 pages) strongly bound in cloth, 4«. 6i. 

3. A Key to Arithmetic for Schools. (290 pages) strongly 

bound in cloth, 8«. 6^. 

4. Mechanics and Hydrostatics in their Principles and 

Application : containing numerous systematicalfy arranged 

Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with 
special reference to the ordinary B.A. Examination. [^Preparing. 

B7 G. HALE FUCELE, M.A., 

Head Master of Windermere College. 

An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, and Alge- 
braic Geometry ; with a numerous Collection of Easy 
Examples, progressively arranged. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown Svo. cloth, 7*. 6i. 

" A better elementary book on the Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry could 
not be put into the hand* of the student , and we have no doubt that it will 
command a wide circulation amongst all those teachers and instructors who can 
appreciate its merits as a class-book. "—Enqluk Jousnal ot Edvcatjov. 
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BT J. C. SNOWBALL, H.A., 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 

1 . The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Greatly improved and enlarged. 

Ninth Edition, Crown Svo. strongly bound in cloth, 7«. 6(/. 

2. An Introduction to the Elements of Plane Trigono- 

metry* Designed for the use of Schools. Second Edition. 

Svo. 6#. 

3. The Cambridge Course of Elementary Mechanics 

and Hydrostatics. To which are added numerous Examples 
and Problems chiefly from the University Examination Papers, 
with Hints for their Solution. Eourth Edition. 

Crown Svo. bound in cloth, 5«. 



By P. G. TAIT, M.A,, Fellow of St. Peter's College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast, and W. J. STEELE, 
Fellow of St. Peter's College. 

A Treatise on Dynamics, with numerous Examples. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 



BT S. PARKINSON, B.D., 

Feriow and Assistant Tutor of St» John*s College, Cambridge, 

1 . An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. For the use 

of the Junior Classes at the University, and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. With a copious Collection of Examples. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 9«. 6^. 

2. A Treatise on Optics. Crown Svo. cloth, lo*. 6rf. 



BT J. B. PHEAR, M.A., 

Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples and 
Solutions. Second Edition. Crown Svo. olotb, 6#. ^4, 



20 MATHEMATICAL CLASS-BOOKS, 

B7 I. TODHUNTEB, MJL, 

Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, 

1 . A Treatise on Algebra. For the use of Students in the 
Universities and in Schools. With numerous Examples. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 7#. 6rf. 

2. A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. For the use of 

Students in the Universities and in Schools. With nuroeroas 
Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5i. 

3. A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. For the we 

of Students in the Universities and in Schools. With numerous 
Examples. Crown 8vo. doth, 4f. 6i. 

4. A Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry, 

as applied to the Straight Line and the CONIC SECTIONS. 
With numerous Examples. Second Edition, revised. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, I0«. 6i. 

5. A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. With 

numerous Examples. Second Edition, revised. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6i. 

6. A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, and its 

Applications. With numerous Examples. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, I0«. 6^. 

7. A Treatise on Analytical Statics. With numerous 

Examples. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 

8. Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three 

Dimensions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4i. 

BY W. P. WILSON, M.A., 

Professor of Mathematics in the University of Melbourne, 

A Treatise on Dynamics. 8vo. hds. 9#. U 
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CLASSICAL. 

iEschyli Eumenides. The Greek Text, with English Notes, and 
an Introduction, containing an Analysis of C. 0. Miiller's Disser- 
tations. With an English Metrical Translation. By Bebnabd 
Dbake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

8vo. cloth, 7*. 6d. 

Demosthenes de Corona. The Greek Text, with English Notes. 
By Bernaed Drake, M.A., late Eellow of .King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8yo. cloth, 5*. 

Demosthenes on the Crown. Translated by J. P. Nokris, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of Her Majest/s 
Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

" Admirably represeniinff both the tense and style of the original," — Athene uu. 

Thucydides, Book VI. The Greek Text, with English Notes : 
and a Map of Syracuse. By Pbecival Feost, jun. M.A., late 
"Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Svo. cloth, 7s, 6d, 

Juvenal for Schools. With English Notes. By J. E. B. Mayoe, 
M.A., Eellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge 

Crown Svo. cloth, 10*. 6d. 

Sallust for Schools. With English Notes. By C. Merivale, 

B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, &c. 
Author of a "History of Bx)me," &c. Second Edition. 

Fcp. Svo. cloth, 4*. 6rf. 
The '' Catilina " and the '' Jugurtha " may be had separately, price 2«. 6d, 

each, in cloth. 

A First Latin Construing Book. Compiled by Edward 

Thring, M.A., Head Master of the Hoyal Grammar School, 
Uppingham, and formerly Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

Fcap. Svo. doth, 2«. 6^. 



22 GREEK AKD LATIN CLASS^BOOKS, 

BY J. WRIGHT, ILA., 

Of Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Matter of Sutton ColdJUld Gramwutr School. 

1 . A Help to Latin Grammar. With Easy Exercises, both 

English and Latin, Qaestions, and Yocabulary. 

Crown 8yo. cloth, 4#. 6J. 

** This book aims at helping the learner to overstep the threshold difficuUiet of the 
Latin Grammar ; and never was there a better aid offered alike to teacher and 
scholar in that arduous pass. The style is at once famiUar and strikingly 
simple and lucid; and the explanaiioms precisely hit the d^SeuUies, and 
thoroughly explain them. It is exactly adapted for the instruction of children ; 
and willt we prophecy, be the means of mating many a good LaHn scholar. 
The children who are early disgusted by heaps of rules which they cannot 
understand is legion. It is a great detriment to good instruction, and Mr. 
Wright deserves our best thanks or removing it. No child of moderate capa- 
city can fail to understand his grammar^ the study of which ought to precede 
thai of every other. It will also much facilitate the acquirement of English 
Qrammarr — ^English Journal 07 Education. 

2. The Seven Kings of Rome. An easy Narrative, abridged 

from the First Book of Livy, by the omission of difficult passages, 
in order to serve as a First Latin Construing-book, with Gram- 
D)atical Notes and Lidex. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3i. 

** The Notes are abundant, explicit, and full of such grammatical and other infor- 
mation as boys require." — Athenaeum. 

3. A Vocabulary and Exercises on "The Seven 
Kings of Rome." Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2*. Qd. 

The Vocabulary may be obtained bound up with "The Setev 

Kings op Rome," price hs. 
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4. Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes ; as related by Diodonis 
and Thucydides. With Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Vocabulary, in order to serve as a First Greek Construing-book. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3«. 6rf. 

" The Notes are exactly of that illustrative and suggestive nature which the 
student at the commencement of his course most stands in need of, and which 
the scholar, who is also an experienced teacher, alone can supply." — Epuca* 
TIONA.L Times. 

" A good plan well executed." — Guardian. 
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ENGLISH. 

The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

By Edward Tuaiifo, MJL., Head Master of Uppingham School. 
A New Edition. ISmo. bound in cloth, 2$. 

The Child's Grammar. Being the substance of the aboTC, 
with Examples for Practice. Adapted for Junior Classes. A 
New Edition. 18mo. limp cloth, Is. 

'* The book cannot he too itrongly recommended or too widely ciraUaied, Hi 
price it small and its value ffreai" — Athih iSUK. 

" We ackfu>ioledge with gratitude the service he hat rendered toj)raciical and 
tentible. The author hat tuccettfullu <U tempted to thofo how Orammar it to 
be taught. . . . The method of Mr. Thrin/t Orammar it the most rational we 
have teen ; and it it worked out with timplicilgt precitionf and eompletenett.** — 

NONCOWrORMIST. 

£y the same Author, 

School Songs. A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the 

Music arranged for Four Voices. Edited by Rev. E. Tiibino and 
H. Kiccius. Music size. Is, 6i. 



CONTENTS. 



(iooD NiGUT.— (Hehel, 
AoMUS Dki. 
CuiiisTMAS Carol. 

ECHOEH OF UrriNGHAM. 

There is a Kkapkr, Death. 
Burial March op Dundee. — 

A ytov/n, 
Enuland'8 Herorh. 
I V R r. — Lord Macaulay. 
The Red Crohh Knight. 
Charok of the Light Brigade. - 

Tewayson. 
Mat Song. — H6Uy, 
The Rockingham Match. 
Farewell, Thou Noble Wood. 
Come, Follow Mk. 
Ho, Ho, Ho ! Stag and Rob. 



Let Me Never Choose. 

Cricket SoNa 

With His Bow and Arrows.— 

Weber, 
Fives Bono. 

Heioho, My Brave Galiants. 
There Lived a Kino in Rhine- 

LAND. 

Prince Euqenius. 

DiROE. 

The Good Comrade. 

We March to the Beat or the 

Muffled Drum. 
The Uppingham Chorus. 
Lord, Have Merot on Me. 
The Two Hares. 
The Dreams of Childhood. 



2i RELIGIOUS CLAfiSBOOKS. 

BELIGIOUS. 

History of the Christian Church, from Gregory the 
Great to the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600). 

By the Venerable Chaeles Haedwick, B.D., Archdeacon of 
Ely. Two Vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 21*. 

VoL I. History from Gregory the Great to the Excommunication of 
Luther. With Maps. 

Vol. II. History of the Reformation in the Church. 

Each Volume may be had separately, price 10«. 6d. 

History of the Book of Common Prayer : with a Rationale 

of its OflBces. By Fbancis Procter, M A., Vicar of Witton, 
Norfolk; and late Fellow of Si. Catherine's College. Foarth 
Edition, re?jsed and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. With suitable 

Prayers. By C. J. Vaughah, D.D., Head Master of Harrow 
School. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. Is, 6^. 

The Catechiser's Manual ; or, The Church Catechism 

Illustrated and Explained. By Arthur Ramsay, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 18mo. cloth, 3^. 6^. 

Hand-Book to Butler's Analogy. With Notes. By c. A. 

SwAiNSON, M.A., Principal of the Theological College and Pre- 
bendary of Chichester. Crown 8?o. 1*. 6i. 

History of the Canon of the New Testament during 
the First Four Centuries. By Brooke Foss Westcott, 

M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College^* Cambridge. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 12«. 6i. 

History of the Christian Church during the First 

Three Centuries, and the Reformation in England. By 
William Simpson, M.A., of Queen's College, Cambridge. 

Fcp. Svo. cloth, 5*. 

Analysis of Paley's Evidences of Christianity, in the 

form tif Question and Answer, with Examination Papers. By 
Charles U. Crosse, M.A., of Caius College, Cambridge. 

18 mo. 3«. 6^. 
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